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MEDITATING UPON RELIGION. 

Psalm lxiii. 7- 

Have I not remembered thee in my bed; and thought 

upon thee when I was waking ? 

The life of God in the soul of man, as it is some- 
times emphatically called, the Christian life, that is, or 
the progress of Christianity in the heart of any par- 
ticular person, is marked, amongst other things, by 
religion gradually gaining possession of the thoughts. 
It has been said, that, if we thought about religion as 
it deserved, we should never think about any thing 
else; nor with strictness, perhaps, can we deny the 
truth of this proposition. Religious concerns do so 
surpass and outweigh in value and importance all con- 
cerns beside, that, did they occupy a place in our minds 
proportioned to that importance, they would, in truth, 
exclude every other but themselves. I am not, there- 
fore, one of those who wonder when I see a man en^ 
grossed with religion : the wonder with me is, that 
men care and think so little concerning it. With all 
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the allowances which must be'^made for our employ, 
ments, our alctiyitied, our 'aiixieties about the interests 
and occurrences of the present lifb, it is still true, that 
our forgetfnlness^ftnd negligence, and indiflfetence about 
reli^on are much greater than caH be excused,' or can 
easily be accounted fot by these causes/ Tew mto are 
so busy, but that they contrive to find time for' ^any 
gratification their heart is set upon, ahd thought for 
any subject in which they are interested: they want 
not leisure for these^ though they want leisui'e for 
religion. Notwithstanding, therefore, singulai" cases, 
if indeed there be any cases, of being over-religious, 
over-intent upon spiritual afikirs, the real and true 
complaint is all on the other side, that men think not 
about them enough, as they ought, as is reasonable, as 
it is their duty to do. That is the malady and the 
mischief. The cast and turn of our infirm and fleshly 
nature lean all on that side. For, first, this nature is 
affected chiefly by what we see. Though the things 
which concern us most deeply be not seen ; for this 
very reason, that they are not seen, they do not affect 
us as they ought. Though these things ought, to be 
meditated upon, and must be acted upon, one way or 
other, long before we come actually to experience them, 
yet in fact we do not meditate upon them. We do not 
act with a view to them, till something gives us alarm, 
gives reason to believe that they are approaching fast 
upon us, that they are at hand, or shortly will be, that 
we shall indeed experience what they are. 

The world of spirits, the world for which we are 
destined, is invisible to us. Hear St. Paul's account 
of this matter ; " we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
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which are not seei^ are eternal/' ** We walk by fjuth, 
not by sight : faith is the evidence pf things not seen.'^ 
Some great invisible agent there n^ust be in the uni- 
▼ers^^; ,*Hh^thingii,V^hich are ^ seen were not made of 
things which do appear/' Now if the great Author of 
all things, b^ himself invisible to our senses, and if our 
relation to him nt}ist . necjeissarily form the greatest in- 
terest ,and concern of our existence, then it follows, 
that our greatest interest and concern are with those 
things which are now invisible. "We are saved by 
hope, but hope that is seen is not hope : for what a 
man seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? but if we hope 
for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for 
it.** The first infirmity, therefore, which religion has 
to conquer within us, is that which binds down our at- 
tention to the things which we see. The natural man 
is immersed in sense : nothing takes hold of his mind 
but what allies immediately to his sense ; but this 
disposition will not do. for religion : the religious cha- 
racter is founded in hope, as contradistinguished from 
experieppe, in perceiving by the mind what js pot per- 
ceived by ^he eye : unless a man can dp tl^is, he cannot 
be religious :. and with many it is a gr^at difficulty, 
Thi^ power of hope, which, as St. Paul observes of it, 
is that wl^ich places the invisible world before our view, 
is specifically described in Scripture, as amongst the 
gifts of^the Spirit, the natural man standing indeed 
much in need of it, being altogether of an opposite 
tendency. Hear St. Paul's prayer for his Roman con- 
verts I *\ The God of hope till you with all joy and 
peace in ))elieving, that you may abound in hope 
through the power of the Holy Ghost." Again to 
the Galatians, how does he describe the state of mind 
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of a Christian ? "we through the Spirit wait for the 
hope of righteousness by faith/' 

Again ; another impediment to the thought of re- 
ligion is the faculty and the habit we have acquired of 
regarding its concerns as at a distance. A child is 
aflfected by nothing but what is present, and many 
thousands in this respect continue children all their 
lives. In a degree this weakness cleaves to us all; 
produces upon us the same effect under a different 
form I namely, in this way, when we find ourselves 
necessarily disturbed by near or approaching evil, we 
have the means of forgetting the nearness or the ap- 
proach of that, which must bring with it the greatest 
evil or the greatest good we are capable of, our change 
at death. Though we cannot exactly offer any argu- 
ments to show that it is either certainly or probably at 
a distance, yet we have the means of regarding it in 
our minds as though it were at a distance ; and this 
even in cases in which it cannot possibly be so. Do 
we prepare for it ? no : why ? because we regard it in 
our imaginations as at a distance : we' cannot prove that 
it is at a distance ; nay, the contrary may be proved 
against us : but still we regard it so in our imagina- 
tions, and regard it so practically ; for imagination is 
with most men the practical principle. But, however 
strong and general this delusion be, has it any founda- 
tion in reason ? Can that be thought at a distance 
which may come to-morrow, which must come in a few 
years ? In a ven/ few years to most of us, in a few 
years to all, it will be fixed and decided, whether we 
are to be in heaven or hell ; yet we go on without 
thinking of it, without preparing for it : and it is ex- 
ceedingly observable, that it is only in religion we thus 
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put away the thought from us* In the settlement of 
•our worldly affiurs after our deaths, which exactly 
depend upon the same event, commence at the same 
time, are equally distant, if either were distant, equally 
liable to uncertainty, as to when the disposition will 
take place ; in these, I say, men are not usually negli- 
gent, or think that by reason of its distance it can be 
neglected, or by reason of the uncertainty when it may 
happen, left unprovided for. This is a flagrant incon- 
sistency, and proves decisively that religion possesses a 
small portion of our concern, in proportion with what 
it ought to do. For instead of giving to it that supe- 
riority which is due to immortal concerns, above those 
which are transitory, perishable, and perishing, it is 
not even put upon an equality with them ; nor with 
those which, in respect to time, and the uncertainty of 
time, are under the same circumstances with itself. 

Thirdly ; the spiritual character of religion is an- 
other great impediment to its entering our thoughts. 
All religion, which is effectual, is and must be spi- 
ritual. Offices and ordinances are the handmaids and 
instruments of the spiritual religion, calculated to ge- 
nerate, to promote, to maintain, to uphold it in the 
heart, but the thing itself is purely spiritual. Now the 
flesh weigheth down the spirit, as with a load and 
burden. It is difficult to rouse the human constitution 
to a sense and perception of what is purely spiritual. 
They who are addicted, not only to vice, but to gra- 
tifications and pleasures; they who know no other 
rule than to go with the crowd in their career of dis- 
sipation and amusement ; they whose attentions are all 
fixed and engrossed by business, whose minds from 
morning to night are counting and computing; the 
weak, and foolish, and stupid ; lastly, which compre- 



bend* » qIum of mankind; deplorably niimerous^' the in« 
doleul'WdrAlotlifiiL^iioneuif. these em bring thelneiBWee 
t^.^lllc^itiit0iUp(m i3elig)ten«r ^Thejlaat eltiss 'ri^Bibi^movef 
Hl^4^t^€)8t9i wd concerns ; perhaps they cannot be said 
to forge1iiHrtfal0luteIy, but tbey dumber > over the sub* 
j^#Jik»FbiclL state nothing as to their salvation gets 
4one^> no deciaiony' no practice* > There are^ th^elbre, 
i^.fipe, varioua/Obstaeles and infirmities in our constitu- 
te, which obstnicftihe reception ^fi^ligious ideas in 
our mind^ ^stiU more^ch a voluntary entertainment of 
them as may bring forth fruit. It ought, 4herefot«» to 
be our constant prayer to God, that he will (^nour 
hearts to the influence of his word, by which is meant 
that he will, so quicken; and actuate the sensibility and 
vigour of our^ minds, as to enable us to attend to the 
thingSf which really and truly belong to our peace. 

So soon as religion gains that hold and that pos. 
session of the heart, which it must do to become the 
means of our salvation, things change within us, as in 
many other respects, so especially in this* We think a 
great deal more frequently about it, we think of it for 
a longer continuance, and our thoughts of it have much 
more of vivacity and impressiveness. First, we begin 
to think of religion more frequently than we did. 
Heretofore we never thought of it at all, except when 
some melancholy incident had sunk our spirits, or had 
terrified our apprehensions; it was either from low- 
ness or from fright that we thought of religion at all. 
Whilst things went smoothly and prosperously and 
gaily with us, whilst all was well and safe in our health 
and circumstances, religion was the last thing we wished 
to turn our minds to : we did not want to have our 
pleasure disturbed by it. But it is not so with us now : 
there is a change in our minds in this respect. It 
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enters our thoughta very < oftea, both by day «iid by 
mghtf ^^ Harefl wt temiembered tfaee itt hiy>bedf atid 
^bought mfnw^ tbee mhem I waA> wi^kig ?*' This cfbacoge 
is one of theiprognosticatioiis ofithe religioutf princ^^ 
forming within us. SecondLy, the^e* Iboughts ' settle 
themselves upon our minds. They were ^ ^formerly 
fleeting and transitory^ as the cloud which passes along 
the sky ; and they were so for two reasons ; first, they 
found no congenial temper and disposition to restt upon, 
no seriousness, no posture of mind proper for their re- 
ception ) and secondly, because we of our own accord, 
by a positive exertion and endeavour of our will, put 
them away from us, we disliked their presence, we re* 
jected and cast them out. But it is not so now ; we 
entertain and retain religious meditations, as being, in 
fact, those which concern us most deeply. I do not 
^eak of the solid comfort which is to be found in them, 
because that belongs to a more advanced state of Chris- 
tian life than I am now considering : that will come af- 
terwards ; and, when it does come, will form the sup- 
port, and consolation, and happiness of our lives. But 
whilst the religious principle is forming, at least during 
the first steps of that formation, we are induced to think 
about religion chiefiy from a sense of its vast conse- 
quences ; and this reasoi\ is enough to make wise men 
think about it both long and closely. ' Lastly, our reli- 
gious thoughts come to have a vivacity and impressive- 
ness in them which they had not hitherto : that is to say, 
they interest us much more than they did. There is a 
wonderful difference in the light in which we see the 
same thing, in the force and strength with which it 
rises up before our view, in the degree with which we 
are affected by it. This difference is experienced in no 
one thing more than in religion, not only between dif- 
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ferent persons, but by the same person at different times, 
the same person in different stages of the Christian 
progress, the same person under different measures of 
divine grace. 

Finally, would we know whether we have made, or 
are making, any advances in Christianity or not ? These 
are the marks which will tell us. Do we think more 
frequently about reli^on than we used to do ^ Do we 
cherish and entertain these thoughts for a long^ con-^ 
tinuance than we did ? Do they interest us more than 
formerly ? Do they impress us more, do they strike us 
more forcibly, do they sink deeper? If we perceive 
this, then we perceive a change, upon which we may 
ground good hopes and expectations ; if we perceive it 
not, we have cause for very afflicting apprehensions, 
that the power of religion hath not yet visited us ; cause 
for deep and earnest intercession with God for the much 
wanted succour of his Holy Spirit. 
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II. 



WHY MEN RESIST AND PUT ASIDE THE THOUGHTS 

OF RELIGION. 

St. John hi. 19, 20. 

And this is the condemnationj that light is come into 
the worldj and men loved darkness rather tha?i lights 
because their deeds were evil. For every one that 
doeth evil hateth the lights neither cometh to the 
lighty lest his deeds should be reproved. 

Our Lord, two verses preceding these, states the 
momentous truth, that ** God had sent his Son into the 
world, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.** But in the works, 
no less than in the words of God, the intention is not 
always the same with the effect, but often of a nature 
entirely contrary. Who can doubt but that the inten- 
tion of our Maker, in giving us the faculty of speech, 
was mutual utility and pleasure ? Yet the faculty of 
speech often produces the very reverse of these, mutual 
annoyance and offence. Our joints and limbs were 
formed, without question, with a design of being in- 
strumental to action and motion ; yet the effect not 
seldom is, that they are the seats of pain and disease. 
It fares in like manner with the Christian dispensation. 
Its intention was to redeem souls, to save them from 
sin, from the devil, and from death ; to turn us from 
our sins ; to lead us into the ways of life, and to con- 
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duct us in the paths of righteousness, which is the path 
to Heaven and to God. This was its intention, but 
far different its effects : its effects, in many instances, 
are altogether opposite ; they are not unfrequently such 
as to increase the condemnation and punishment. ** He 
that despised Moses' law died without mercy; of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, 
and counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he 
was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done despite 
unto the spirit of grace ?*' It has been noticed, that 
this is no more than what happens in the gifts of na- 
ture : they are all intended for use, capable of abuse ; 
calculated for good, convertible to evil ; designed and 
suited for our benefit, turned by ourselves to our jm^- 
judice, perhaps to our destruction. What is generally 
true of the endowments which we receive from the 
hands of our Creator, may be expected to be true of 
spiritual things, of the works and operations of grace, 
distinguished indeed from the course of nature, but 
proceeding from the same cause ; and more particu- 
larly true of those -things which were meant and in- 
tended to be ' not only benefits but trials. Religion is 
a trial of character. The world we live in is a place, 
the life we live is a state, of trial and probation. 
Christianity itself is a part of this system. It is a trial 
to all, to whom it is proposed ; infinitely to their ad- 
vantage, if accepted ; at their utmost peril, if put away 
and rejected. " Ye put it from you,*' says St. Paul, 
•* and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life.** 
Therefore we are not to wonder as though it were any 
thing strange, that the intention of the Gospel is dif- 
ferent from its effects. It is, in a certain degree, the 
case with all things which belong to us. It is more 
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particularly true, as it was more particularly to be ex« 
pected of every thing which partakes of the nature of 
a trial, which is the case with revealed religion. 

And it may be observed, that it is not perhaps either 
a harsh or unauthorised interpretation of some prophetic 
descriptions of Christianity, to apply them to its cha* 
racter, spirit and intention, rather than to its effects, 
which are in so many other cases, as well as in this, 
contrary and opposite, " The wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling to- 
gether, and a little child shall lead them." This, in 
the strong eastern manner, as applicable to Christianity, 
to which it has generally indeed been understood to 
allude, paints the spirit and tendency of Christ's reli- 
gion, which is exceedingly peaceable, rather than its 
effectSy which are often in this respect frustrated and 
overcome by the perverseness of man. 

Amongst many causes which occasion the thing we 
apeak of, namely, why the effect of Christianity so fre- 
quently does not come up to the intention, is the cause 
assigned by our Lord himself in the text : " men love 
darkness rather than light." Light, he states, is come 
into the world, yet mankind continue unenlightened ; 
and why, because men love darkness rather than light. 
This our Lord lays down as ^fact : men love ignorance 
rather than inquiry ; to be without a sense of spiritual 
things, rather than to search into them ; a determined 
resistance of the thought of religion, rather than any 
indulgence, or perhaps it ought to be called, intrusion 
of it. Of this fact, of this observation, experience attests 
the truth ; and irrational as such conduct may seem, 
the inducement to it, and the motive of it, is not diffi- 
cult to find out. Ignorance is a great flat terevj a great 
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soother of consciences, an opiate to the souls of men. 
While we remain in ignorance of the revealed will of 
God, we shall readily bring ourselves to think, that 
whatever it be, it must be a law of ease and indulgence 
to human infirmities ; under which name of " human 
infirmities** we shall include every sensuality to which 
we are addicted, every sin which we have set our hearts 
upon, every passion we feel, and every temptation we 
wish to comply with. The heathen world counted and 
thought in this manner, because they were ignorant ; 
and many Christians count and think in like manner, 
because they are ignorant also. 

And is not this an inducement to remain in igno- 
rance ? The ignorance of the Christian is more volun- 
tary than that of the unenlightened heathen : there is 
that difference ; but the soothing effects of ignorance 
is the same in both. On this account, when the infidel 
became a Christian, and began to look into some of the 
truths and regulations which the Gospel introduces, he 
felt and found what an awakened Christian will find 
and feel now, that the law of God is a law of purity ; 
that without holiness no man can see God ; that con- 
tinued sin is unrepented sin ; that unrepented sin is an 
exclusion from heaven ; and that this holds of all sins 
of all kinds. Now, though " light be come into the 
world,'* if it only serve to make such discoveries as 
these, no wonder that men, indolent, besotted, cor- 
rupted men, ** love darkness rather than light.** No 
man looking for heaven can continue in any known sin. 
But is it to find this out that we are to come to the 
light ? Surely, surely, rather let me remain in darkness. 
For what must be the consequence of this knowledge ? 
It is no other, nothing less, than to break up my plan 
of happiness — my pleasures, my enjoyments, and my 
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profits. The two first are not such, as I can pretend 
to say are reconcileable to purity and holiness ; the 
last carries me occasionally to things which are not 
strictly just and honest ; it carries me occasionally at 
le^st, and perhaps regularly. Whilst I was ignorant, 
I was easy; but this new information brings with it 
great disturbance. It requires me to change. I must 
change from the bottom. 

Again : As ignorance of the laws of God encourages 
an opinion of ease and latitude in those laws, which is 
not true ; so an ignorance of our own religious character 
will make us at peace with ourselves, and cause us to 
fondle an opinion, that we are better than we seem to 
be, or, in reality, than we are. Here, if in any thing, 
men love darkness rather than light ; error without ex* 
amination, rather than truth with it. For what shall 
we gain by examination ? Only more and more insight 
into the deep and numerous corruptions of our hearts, 
our lives and conversation. Things little thought of* 
or unthought of altogether ; circumstances unperceived^ 
and slight failings without number, will start up to our 
view. In the negligent way of life in which we have 
passed our days, we found some degree of contentment ; 
at least, we were not very unhappy. We judged of 
ourselves by what we remembered of ourselves ; and if 
any thing troubled our memory of its own accord, it 
was some black offence, of which in some part of our 
lives we had been guilty. Recollections such as these 
can be, we must suppose, but very few with any, except 
with notorious offenders : with a very great part of those 
"who hear me, it is possible there may be no such things 
to recollect. That I can allow very well, and believe 
to be true ; and the absence of such recollections keeps 
up a kind of peace in the soul ; but is it a just, well- 
grounded confidence, which the event will verify ? 
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Here, then, are two grand inducements for continu-> 
ing in voluntary ignorance, for loving ^^ darkness rather 
than light/' It makes us believe the law of God and 
Jesus Christ to be more lax than it is ; and it makes us 
believe our own life and character to be better than they 
are : and these two reasons amount, in many persons, 
to unconquerable inducements. But let them now call 
to mind, that no physician who saw his patient at ease 
would disturb that ease, except it were to save his life ; 
and then undoubtedly he would, if he was true to his 
trust. In the same manner the careless, negligent^ 
sensual and thoughtless ; and not only they, but an* 
other description of character, worse, it is to be feared, 
than they ; namely, such as are not forgetful in other 
things, but in this particular concern of religion do 
purposely and by design put it from them, cast it out 
of their thoughts by a positive act of their will. These 
must be called upon, again and again, to behold their 
danger, and to view their condition earnestly, and 
truly, and really. 

They are at ease in their ignorance ; but what is 
ease which ends in perdition ? It is beyond all doubt 
an ease which will become the sorest of all evils, worse 
than any terror, any disturbance, which inquiry and 
reflection can produce ; and reflection is recommended 
by an assurance, that it will lead to good. You Ivill 
allow it possible for a man to be in the wrong way, and 
not to be thinking of the way he is in ; to be entirely 
careless about it. And how is such a person ever to 
be brought into the right way, except by opening his 
eyes, coming to the light, taking up the matter and 
consideration of religion in earnest, and with serious- 
ness. It is utterly necessary that something should be 
done in order to save his soul, and this must be the 
beginning of the work. It signifies nothing to allege, 
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that this disposition to religion and to serious reflection 
is natural to man. This may be allowed to be true» 
but is nothing to the purpose ; for the question is really 
come to this, whether our souls are to perish, or this 
disinclination, whether natural or not, be got the 
better of. 

One would suppose that light was always more grate- 
ful than darkness, knowledge than ignorance : but our 
Saviour knew it to be otherwise ; he knew what was in 
man ; he knew, that though lost and bewildered, though 
not seeking their way, but going on unconcerned, and 
not knowing whither, by reason of the darkness which 
surrounded them, yet they would turn away from that 
light which alone could guide them in safety ; — that if 
they could obtain for themselves any thing like ease, 
though it were only that false ease which results from 
inconsiderateness, insensibility, and ignorance, and that 
upon the most unfit subject of which men can remain 
insensible or ignorant ; they would prefer even that to 
the anxieties which they foresee must follow, from en* 
tering upon religious meditation and inquiry. And to 
every argument and every plea which may be offered, 
or which may pass in our minds in favour of putting 
aside the thoughts of religion, this single string of con* 
elusions is an answer: 1. That it is by religion alone 
that a sinner can be saved. 2. That religion can have 
no effect where it has no influence. 3. That until we 
come to think, to ponder, to- ruminate upon religion, it 
is impossible that we should acquire its instruction ; and 
still more impossible, that we should feel its power, its 
authority, its rule and direction, in the regulation of 
our hearts, and in the government of our lives. 
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III. 



FEAR A RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE. 

Proverbs xiv. 16. 

A wise man fear eth^ and departeth from evil. 

The beginning of religion in the heart is a subject 
of curious inquiry \ it is also more than curious, it is of 
great practical importance. But it appears that there 
is no sufficient reason for supposing that it is in all 
men alike, or rather, the same in all good, religious 
men, as it is in those who become such ; both experience 
and reason seem to speak the contrary. If we refer to 
the operations of God's Holy Spirit, we shall not be 
able to collect any authority for limiting them to a 
particular mode, or for saying that it must either be 
sudden or slow, early or late, more or less frequent or 
powerful. It surely may be all these, and in very dif- 
ferent degrees in different times, and in different men. 
Nor yet, if we refer to the natural influence of what is 
usually called principle, have we any rule for saying, 
that religion must either necessarily, or that it does 
usually spring from the same cause. Different men are 
effected by different motives ; and what sinks deep into 
the heart of one man, makes little impression upon an-r 
other ; and this depends not only upon a difference of 
disposition, which yet is very great, but upon a differ- 
ence of circumstances, which are various beyond com- 
putation. Still, if we do but really become religious. 
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from whatever origin we set out, we are authorised to 
hope that our religion will save us. 

Thus it is, that religion sometimes, not seldom in- 
deed, has a violent origin in the soul, and begins in 
terror : *' A wise man fcnreth, and departeth from 
evil/' The punishment of men's crimes overtaking 
them in this world, brings them to reflection, and re- 
flection brings them to God. And not only does the 
punishment of the law effect this change, but the pu- 
nishment of misery which men endure in consequence 
of losses either in their health, or fortune, or reputa- 
tion. These are stings which sin inflicts, and we hope 
that they are sometimes available to repentance. We 
know but too well that they do not always answer their 
purpose ; because we know, that when . the frights or 
pains are over, men go back to their old courses. This 
may be a frequent, but it is a deplorable case ; for little 
can be hoped for from lessons and admonitions ad- 
dressed to a conscience upon which even the experience 
of danger, and mercy, and suffering takes no hold : 
one cannot indeed say, makes no impression, but takes 
no firm and abiding hold. First, then, let those who 
have suffered either alarm or afiliction by reason of 
their sins, and under the visitations consequent upon 
sin, yet who, so soon as the calamity or fear is passed, 
forget it, and return to their vices with as much greedi- 
ness, as ever, let them know that they are far gone, and 
deep sunk in iniquity. " They have,** as the Apostle 
expresses it, " yielded their members servants of sin 
unto sin ;" not merely sinners, but slaves of sin, chained 
to their vices, under the dominion, and in no slight 
sense, in the possession of the father of sin. Secondly : 
Repentance, though violent in its beginning, though 
founded in what some will call a base motive, the dread 
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of punishment, may yet be sincere ; and if sincere, it 
will be effectual. The shock which the mind receives 
may loosen and unfix that hardness of the soil into 
which the seeds of religion would never before pene« 
trate. All chastisement is not lost ; grief is not always 
wasted. There is a " godly sorrow, a sorrow unto re- 
pentance.*' Many may cry out not for form, but in 
perfect sincerity of heart, " we are grieved for our .of- 
fences, and laden with the burden of our sins ;*' and 
true religion may spring from the sense and weight of 
this burthen. 

Again : It is in misery and distress, though not tlie 
misery and distress brought on by our sins, but uncoa* 
nected with them, that religion sometimes has its origin. 
E^ase, and prosperity, and wealth, and pleasure, and 
gaiety, and diversion, are sadly unfavourable to the 
impressions of religion ; they are not inconsistent wifh 
these impressions ; to say that, would be to say more 
than the truth ; but they are adverse to them. " How 
hardly shall a rich man enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ;" that is, one either intent upon acquiring 
riches, or addicted to the pleasures which riches pro- 
cure, and lost in them altogether : and it may, perhaps, 
be cUfficult to find a person who is not in fault by one 
or other of these means. However, what ease and 
wedth ef&ce, the troubles of adversity write and en- 
grave deeply on the heart. Seriousness is, above all 
things, necessary to the reception of the word ; there- 
fore, whatever makes men serious, prepares them for 
becoming disciples of Christianity. Sickness, poverty, 
disappointment, the house of mourning, the loss of our 
family, the death of our friends, do tend powerfully to 
produce seriousness, to show us the folly, and unreason- 
ableness, and end of that levity and giddiness which 
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have taken up our time, from which we have drawn our 
delights. It seems impossible to be serious, and not 
to think of God and of religion. It is possible in the 
height and flow of spirits, pleasures and enjoyments ; 
it is possible also in the eagerness and hurry of busi- 
ness, not to think of those things at all. But when 
pleasures fail, when pain and misery come in their 
place, when employment fails, when we can no longer 
follow it, or when distress is come upon us ; then we 
naturally draw and turn towards that which was, and 
is, and always will be a grand concernment, whether 
we have been accustomed to reflect upon it or not. 
Yet even in this case, and even in any case, we may, 
if we please, avoid the subject ; we may shut our eyes 
against, or turn them aside from any object, how great 
soever, or however near : but it is an unnatural eflfort 
so to do. 

Thirdly : A great and loud call upon the conscience 

of the most thoughtless and hardened sinner, is any 

thing which puts him in mind of the uncertainty of 

his life, or gives him reason to expect that it will be 

diort. The common course of human mortality, though 

it ought to be the most affecting consideration in die 

world, does not much affect us : it has lost its force by 

its famiUarity : but particular admonitions have, with 

most men, their influence. It is something to see our 

companions go down into the grave. It is more when 

they are of our own age, our own apparent strength, 

habit and constitution of body ; more still when they 

appear to have hastened their end by the same practices 

to which we have been addicted. But many, who wili 

not take warning from others, begin for the first time 

to be startled and alarmed by what they feel in them^ 

sielves— symptoms of danger and decline in their own 
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-bodies. Tliere may be fatal symptoms, and known to 
be so ; there may be dangerous symptoms, and .known 
to be so ; there may be symptoms and inward sensations 
of which we know little : but all these are strong and 
loud calls. There are two opposite courses which men 
tak^ upon this occasion : the one is to put froBL them, 
obsljnately and strenuously, the thoughts of approach- 
ing death ; the other is, to prepare and make them- 
selves ready for it. And it is in this last way (not, we 
may hope, unfrequently) that religion begins in the 
heart, and begins too with an operation which is finally 
successful. Above all things we must avoid the fol- 
lowing thought, that it is to no purpose to begin to be 
religious now. From religion having hitherto made 
no impression upon us, it does not follow that it can 
make none. We are altered — our case is altered : we 
have not, as in times past by, a long life before us ; 
schemes of futurity in prospect ; and death and judge- 
ment, sure indeed, but lying at the end of a long train 
of worldly hopes. Let our souls experience the benefit 
of this change ! Why should we suffer depressions of 
mind, body or estate, waste of years, lapse of life, with- 
out drawing from them religious advantages, which 
they are capable of yielding ; some amendment, some 
improvement at least in the condition of our souls? 
Repentance, be it how or when it may, will, if sincere, 
be accepted in JesUs Christ. If it would produce re- 
formation, supposing life and opportunity to be allowed, 
it may be, in the sight of God, the same as if it did. 
This is true, and therefore it is not impossible that 
even the repentance of a death-bed may be effectual. 
But it is only not impossible ; to say that it is an un- 
certain dependence, is to say too little for it. It is only 
not impossible, because it is only not impossible to give 
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to it that sincerity which is required in repentance ; 
and it is absolutely impossible for the person himself 
to be assured of that sincerity, or to distinguish it from 
those fits of remorse and penitence which he and every 
sinner has a thousand times felt, and felt in vain, be- 
cause they passed away with the alann and danger which 
produced them. And this is still more true, when it 
is the beginning of religion in the heart, when there 
has been no religion in that place before. We must 
not therefore speak of the extremity of a death-bed ; 
but of some serious case short of that, which is, when 
men are reminded by their bodily constitution that 
their time is drawing towards its conclusion, yet have 
enough both of strength and life left to carry, if they 
will, their good resolves into execution ; not only to 
repent, but to reform, to put their repentance, by their 
future conduct, to the proof, whether it be sincere or 
not. If it be sincere, it will be accepted ; if it be not, 
which in this case the effect upon our lives will show, 
let not the grace or mercies of God be accused, because 
no acceptance is promised to such repentance. This, 
therefore, is a case, in all respects, capable of generating 
religion in the soul, and of giving proofs of it ; and 
therefore it is thought to be highly probable, that 
saving religion frequently begins in the soul from this 
cause, and under those circumstances. 

Fourthly : Pain itself, abstractedly considered, has a 
close connexion with religious sentiment, inasmuch as 
it induces us to reflect what creatures we are, and what 
we are liable to ; particularly, what inexhaustible stores 
of punishment and misery are in the hands of our 
Creator, when he pleases to use them, that is, when 
insulted or despised mercy is turned into correction 
and exemplary justice, which is the case when the de- 
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IV. 
NEGLECT OF WARNINGS. 

Deut. XXXII. 29. 

Oh that they were xcisej that they understood this, thai 
they would consider their latter end ! 

There is one great sin, which, nevertheless, may not 
be amongst the number of those of which we are sensible, 
and of which our consciences accuse us : and that sin is 
the neglect of warnings. 

It is our duty to consider this life throughout as a 
probationary state : nor do we ever think truly, or act 
rightly, but so long as we have this consideration fully 
before our eyes. Now one character of a state, suited 
to qualify and prepare rational and improveable creatures 
for a better state, consists in the warnings which it is 
constantly giving them ; and the providence of God, 
by placing u^ in such a state, becomes the author .^f 
these warnings. It is his paternal care which admo- 
nishes us by and through the events of life and death 
that pass before us. Therefore it is a sin against Pro- 
vidence to neglect them. It is hardiness and deter- 
mination in sin ; or it is blindness, which in whole or 
in part is wilful ; or it is giddiness, and levity, and con- 
temptuousness in a subject which admits not of these 
dispositions towards it, without great oflPence to God. 

A serious man hardly ever passes a day, never a 
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warnings to be sent by Providence, or that we believe, 
and have reason to believe, and ought to believe, that 
they are so sent, then the aggravation is very great. 

We have warnings of every kind. Even youth itself 
is continually warned, that there is no reliance to be 
placed, either on strength or constitution or early age : 
that, if they count upon life as a thing to be reckoned 
secure for a considerable number of years, they calculate 
most falsely : and if they act upon this calculation, by 
allowing themselves in the vices which are incidental to 
their years, under a notion that it will be long before 
they shall have to answer for them, and before that 
time come they shall have abundant season for repent- 
ing and amending : if they suffer such arguments to 
enter into their minds, and act upon them, then are 
they guilty of neglecting God in his warnings. They 
not only err in point of just reasoning, but they neglect 
the warnings which God has expressly set before them. 
Or, if they take upon themselves to consider religion as 
a thing not made or calculated for them ; as much too 
serious for their years ; as made and intended for the 
old and the dying ; at least as what is unnecessary to 
J>e entered upon at present, as what may be postponed 
to a more suitable time of life : whenever they think 
thus, they think very presumptuously. They are justly 
chargeable with neglecting warnings. And what is the 
event ? These postponers never enter upon religion at 
all, in earnest or effectually. That is the end and 
event of the matter. To account for this, shall we say, 
that they have so offended God by neglecting his warn- 
ings, as to have forfeited his grace ? Certainly we may 
say that this is not the method of obtaining his grace, 
and that his grace his necessary to our conversion. 
Neglecting warnings is not the way to obtain God's 
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grace : and God's grace is necessary to conyersion. 
The young, I repeat again, want not warnings. Is it 
new ? is it unheard of? is it not, on the contrary, the 
intelligence of every week, the experience of every 
neighbourhood, that young men and young women are 
cut off? Man is, in every sense, a flower of the field* 
Th6 flower is liable to be cut down in its bloom and 
perfection, as well as' in its withering and its decays. 
So is man : and one probable cause of this ordination 
of Providence is, that no one of any age may be so ccm- 
fident of life as to allow himself to transgress Grod's 
laws ; that all of every age may live in constant awe of 
their Maker. 

I do admit, that warnings come the thicker upon us, 
as we grow old. We have more admonitions both in 
our remembrances, and in our observations, and of 
more kinds. A man who has passed a long life has to 
remember preservations from danger, which ought to 
inspire him both with thankfulness and caution. Yet 
I fear we are very deficient in both these qualities. 
We call our preservations escapes, not preservations ; 
and so we feel no thankfulness for them : nor do we 
turn them into religions cautions. When God pre- 
served us, he meant to warn us. When such instances, 
therefore, have no effect upon our minds, we are guilty 
before God of neglecting his warnings. Most espe- 
cially if we have occasion to add to all other reasons 
for gratitude this momentous question, What would 
have become of us, what would have been our condition, 
if we had perished in the danger by which our lives 
were threatened ? The parable of the fig-tree (Luke, 
xiii. verse 6), is a most apt Scripture for persons under 
the circumstances we have described. WTien the Lord 
had said, ** cut it down : why cumbereth it the ground ?" 
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he was entreated to try it one year longer ; and then, 
if it proved not fruitful, to cut it down. Christ him- 
self there makes the application twice over (verses 3d 
and 5th), ^ " except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish." If the present, or if the then, state of our 
, conscience and of our souls call up this reflection, then 
are we very guilty indeed, if such preservations leave 
no religious impression upon us: or if we suffer the 
temporary impression to pass off without producing in 
us a change for the better. 

Infirmities, whether they be of health, or of age, de- 
cay, and weakness, are warnings. And it has been 
asked, with some degree of wonder, why they make so 
little impression as they do ? One chief reason is this : 
they who have waited for warnings of this kind before 
they would be converted, have generally waited until 
they are become hardened in sin. Their habits are 
fixed. Their character has taken its shape and. form. 
Their disposition is thoroughly infected and invested 
with «n. When it is come to this case, it is difficult 
for any call to be heard ; for any warning to operate. 
It is difficult ; but " with God all things are possible.*' 
If there be the will and the sincere endeavour to reform, 
the grace of God can give the power. Although, 
therefore, they who wait for the advances of age, the 
perception of decay, the probable approach of death, 
before they turn themselves seriously to religion, have 
watted much too long, have neglected and despised, and 
defied many solemn warnings in the course of their 
lives \ have waited indeed till it be next to impossible 
that they turn at all from their former ways : yet this 
is not a reason why they should continue in neglect of 
the warnings which now press upon them, and which at 
length they begin to perceive j but just the contrary. 
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The effort is greater, but the necessity is greater. It 
is their last hope, and their last trial. I put the case 
of a man grown old in sin. If the warnings of old age 
bring him round to religion, happy is that man in his 
old age, above any thing he was in any other part of 
his life. But if these warnings do not aflfect him, there 
is nothing left in this world which will. We are not 
to set limits to God's grace, operating according to his 
good pleasure; but we say there is nothing in this 
world; there is nothing in the course of nature, and 
the order of human affairs, which wiU affect him, if the 
feelings of age do not. I put the case of a man grown 
old in sin, and, though old, continuing die practice of 
sin : that, it is said, in the full latitude of the ex* 
pression, describes a worse case than is commonly met 
with. Would to God that the case was moi:Q rare than 
it is ! But allowing it to be unusual in the utmost ex- 
tent of the terms ; in a certain considerable degree the 
description applies to many old persons. Many feel in 
their hearts, that the words " grown old in sin," belong 
to them in some sense which is very formidable. They 
feel some dross and defilement to be yet purged away ; 
Home deep corruption to be yet eradicated, some virtue 
or other to be yet even learnt, yet acquired, or yet, 
however, to be brought nearer to what it ought to be, 
than it has hitherto been brought. Now, if the warn- 
ings of age taught us nothing else, they might teach us 
this : that if these things are to be done, they must be 
done soon ; they must be set about forthwith, in good 
earncNt, and with strong resolution. The work is most 
momentous ; the time is short. The day is far spent : 
the evening is come on : the night is at hand. 

Lastly ; I conceive that this discourse points out the 
true and only way of making old age comfortable ; and 
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that is, by making it the means of religious improve- 
ment. Let a man be beset by ever so many bodily 
complaints, bowed down by ever so many infirmities ; 
if he find his soul grown and growing better, his seri- 
ousness increased, his obedience more regular and more 
exact, his inward principles and dispositions improved 
from what they were formerly, and continuing to im- 
prove ; that man hath a fountain of comfort and con- 
solation springing up within him. Infirmities, which 
have this efifect, are infinitely better than strength 
and health themselves : though these, considered inde- 
pendently of their consequences, be justly esteemed the 
greatest of all blessings, and of all gifts. The old age 
of a virtuous man admits of a difierent and of a most 
consoling description. 

It is this property of old age, namely, that its pro- 
per and most rational comfort consists in the conscious- 
ness of spiritual amendment. A very pious writer 
gives the following representation of this stage of human 
life, when employed and occupied as it ought to be, 
and when life has been drawn to its close by a course 
of virtue and religion : " To the intelligent and vir- 
tuous," says our author, ** old age presents a scene of 
tranquil enjoyments, of obedient appetites, of well re- 
gulated a£Pections, of maturity in knowledge, and of 
calm preparation for immortality. In this serene and 
dignified state, placed, as it were, on the confines of 
two worlds, the mind of a good man reviews what is 
passed with the complacency of an approving conscience, 
and looks forward with humble confidence in the mercy 
of God, and with devout aspirations towards his eternal 
and ever increasing favour.*' 
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V. 



THIS LIFE A STATE OP PROBATION. 

Psalm cxix. 7I. 

// is good for me that I have been afflicted^ tJiat I 

might learn thy statutes. 

Of the various views under which human life has 
been considered, no one seems so reasonable as that 
which regards it as a state of probation ; meaning, by 
a state of probation, a state calculated for trying us, 
and calculated for improving us. A state of complete 
ei\joyment and happiness it certainly is not. The 
hopes, the spirits, and the inexperience of young men 
and women are apt, and very willing, to see it in this 
light. To them life is full of entertainment: their 
i^lish is high, their expectations unbounded. For a 
\^xy few years it is possible, and I think barely possi- 
hl^S that they may go on without check or interruption ; 
h^U Uu7 will be cured of this delusion. Pain and sor- 
ivw% Ui«itHUio and infirmity, accident and disappointment, 
|^^M# IMlU ilistress, will soon meet them in their ac- 
y^MUulAIHHS their families, or their persons. The hard-* 
Iw^MlV^t Aw thttir own, the tender for others' woe, will 
^^«^ Itl^^^ i^ud Mf enough at least to convince them, 
IKM II^^ ^a^U wan not made for a scene of perpetual 
jl^'^y w uumh^tuptod enjoyment. 

5^iU W \^W XXV lu^liovo that it was made for a place 
Ml unnrry i ii^* much otherwise, that misery is in no in- 
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stance the end or object of contrivance. We are 8ur-» 
rounded by contrivance and design. A human body 
is a cluster of contrivances. So is the body of every 
animal i so is the structure of every plant ; so is even 
the vilest weed that grows upon the road side. Con« 
trivances, therefore, infinite in number, infinite also in 
variety, are all directed to beneficial purposes, and, in 
a vast plurality of instances, execute their purpose. In 
our own bodies only reflect how many thousand things 
must go right for us to be an hour at ease. Yet at all 
times multitudes are so ; and are so without being sen« 
sible how great a thing it is. Too much, or too little 
of sensibility, or of action, in any one of the almost 
numberless organs, or of any part of the numberless 
organs, by which life is sustained, may be productive 
of extreme anguish, or of lasting infirmity. A particle, 
smaller than an atom in a sunbeam,* may, in a wrong 
place, be the occasion of the loss of limbs, of senses, or 
of life. Yet under all this continual jeopardy, this 
momentary liability to danger and disorder, we are 
preserved. It is not possible, therefore, that this state 
could be designed as a state of misery, because the 
great tendency of the designs which we see in the uni- 
verse, is to counteract, to prevent, to guard against it. 
We know enough of nature to be assured, that misery 
universal, irremediable, inexhaustible misery, was in 
the Creator's power, if he had willed it. Forasmuch 
therefore as the result is so much otherwise, we are 
certain that no such purpose dwelt in the divine mind. 
But since, amidst much happiness, and amidst con^ 
trivances^r happiness, so far as we can judge (and of 
many we can judge), misery, and very considerable 
portions of it do exist, it becomes a natural inquiry, to 
what end this mixture of good and evil is {Mroperly 
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adapted. And I think the Scriptures place before us, 
not only the true (for, if we believe the Scriptures, we 
must believe it to be thai)y but the most rational and 
satisfactory answer which can be given to the inquiry ; 
namely, that it is intended for a state of trial and pro- 
bation. For it appears to me capable of proof, both 
that no state but one, which contained in it an admix- 
ture of good and evil, would be suited to this purpose ; 
and also that our present state, as well in its general 
plan as in its particular properties, serves this purpose 
with peculiar propriety. 

A state, totally incapable of misery, could not be a 
state of probation. It would not be a state in which 
virtue or vice could even be exercised at all ; I mean 
that large class of virtues and vices, which we compre* 
hend under the name of social qualities. The existence 
of these depends upon the existence of misery, as well 
as of happiness in the world, and of different degrees 
of both : because their very nature and difference con- 
sists in promoting or preventing, in augmenting or di- 
minishing, in causing, aggravating, or relieving the 
wants, sufferings, and distresses of our fellow-creatures. 
Compassion, charity, humanity, benevolence, nor even 
justice, could have any place in the world, if there were 
not human conditions to excite them ; objects and suf- 
ferings upon which they might operate j misery, as well 
as happiness, which might be affected by them. 

Nor would, in my opinion, the purposes of trial be 
jBufficiently provided for, by a state in which happiness 
and misery regularly followed virtue and vice : I mean, 
in which there was no happiness but what was merited 
by virtue, no misery but what was brought on by vice. 
Such a state would be a state of retribution, not a state 
of probation. It may be our state hereafter ; it may 
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be a better state, but it is not a state of probation ; it 
is not the state through which it is fitting we should 
pass before we enter into the other. For when we 
speak of a state of probation, we speak of a state in 
which the character may both be put to the proof, and 
also its good qualities be confirmed and strengthened, 
if not formed and produced, by having occasions pre- 
sented in which they may be called forth and required. 
Now, beside that the social qualities which have been 
mentioned would be very limited in their exercise, if 
there was no evil in the world but what was plainly a 
punishment (for though we might pity, and even that 
would be greatly checked, we could not actually suc- 
cour or relieve, without disturbing the execution, or 
arresting, as it were, the hand of justice) ; beside this 
di£Bculty, there is another class of most important 
duties which would be in a great measure excluded. 
They are the severest, the sublimest, perhaps the most 
meritorious, of which we are capable : I mean patience 
and composure under distress, pain, and affliction ; a 
steadfast keeping up of our confidence in God, and our 
dependence upon his final goodness, even at the time 
that every thing present is discouraging and adverse ; 
and, what is no less difficult to retain, a cordial desire 
for the happiness and comfort of others, even then, 
when we are deprived of our own. I say, that the pos- 
session of this temper is almost the perfection of our 
nature. But it is then only possessed, when it is put 
to the trial : tried at all it could not have been in a life 
made up only of pleasure and gratification. Few things 
are easier than to perceive, to feel, to acknowledge, to 
extol the goodness of God, the bounty of Providence, 
the beauties of nature, when all things go well ; when 
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Mr lMilh» our ^spirits, our circumgtanoesy cottsqpii^ to 
fin our hearts with gladness, and our tongues with 
pnise. This is easy : this is delightful. None but 
Aej who are sunk in sensuality, sottishness, and stu- 
pefiktbn, or whose understandings are dissipated by 
(molous pursuits ; none but the most giddy and in- 
smsible can be destitute of these sentiments. But tins 
is not the trial, or the proof. It is in the chambers of 
lioness; under the stroke of affliction; amidst the 
pindnngs of want, the groans of pain, the pressures of 
infirmity ; in grief, in misfortune ; through gloom and 
iMMTfor, that it will be seen whether we hold fast our 
liofiet our confidence, our trust in Grod ; whether this 
Kop9 and confidence be able to produce in us resigna- 
lian» acquiescence, and submission. And as those dis- 
fMH^tious, which perhaps form the comparative perfec« 
liun of our moral nature, could not have been exercised 
ill a world of unmixed gratification, so neither would 
ikt^y have found their proper office or object in a state 
^' v^rict and evident retribution ; that is, in which we 
Ka\) 110 suflerings to submit to, but what were evidently 
MmI uuuufvstly the punishment of our sins. A mere 
^^|ilMiik»i\xil to punishment, evidently and plainly such, 
W^M uot have constituted, at least would very im- 
M^'l^ilY have constituted, the disposition which we 
4iy^ ^it% the true resignation of a Christian. 

Il M^^W^ tht)refore, to be argued with great proba- 
MiU% tV^^ t^^ general economy of things around us, 
ll^l ^mi' iMltHM^nt state was meant for a state of proba- 
l^sm i Uvau^ positively it contains that admixture of 
M^sl aiu( evil which ought to be found in such a state 
%^ W^t^ it aww^r its pur|>ose, the production, exercise, 
U^ MiMVWUU'Ut of virtue : and because negatively it 
nV^ ^^ W iuteiultHi either for a state of absolute hap- 
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piiiesBy or a state of absolute misery, neither of which 
itis. 

We may now also observe in what manner many of 
the evils of life are adjusted to this particular end, and 
how also they are contrived to soften and alleviate them- 
selves and one another. It will be enough at present, 
if I can point out how far this is the case in the two in- 
stances, which, of all others, the most nearly and se- 
riously a£Pect us, death and disease. The events of life 
and death are so disposed, as to beget, in all reflecting 
minds, a constant watchfulness. <* What I say unto 
you, I say unto all. Watch :** Hold yourselves in a 
constant state of preparation : ^^ Be ready, for ye know 
not when your Lord cometh.** Had there been as- 
signed to our lives a certain age or period, to which 
all, or almost all, were sure of arriving ; in the younger 
part, that is to say, in nine-tenths of the whole of man- 
kind, there would have been such an absolute security 
as would have produced, it is much to be feared, the 
utmost neglect of duty, of religion, of God, of them- 
selves ; whilst the remaining part would have been too 
much overcome with the certainty of their fate, would 
have too much resembled the condition of those who 
have before their eyes a fixed and appointed day of exe- 
cution. The same consequence would have ensued if 
death had followed any known rule whatever. It 
would have produced security in one part of the spe- 
cies, and despair in another. The first would have 
been in the highest degree dangerous to the character ; 
the second insupportable to the spirits. The same ob»- 
servation we are entitled to repeat concerning the two 
cases of sudden death, and of death bi^ought on by long 
disease. If sudden deaths never occurred, those who 
found themselves free from disease would be in perfect 
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safety: they would regard themselves as out pf the 
reach of danger. With all apprehensions, they would 
lose all seriousness and all restraint : and those persons 
who the most wanted to be checked, and to be awakened 
to a sense of the consequences of virtue and vice, the 
strong, the healthy, and the active, would be without 
the greatest of all checks, that which arises from the 
constant liability of being called to judgement. If there 
were no sudden deaths, the most awful warning which 
mortals can receive would be lost ; that consideration 
which carries the mind the most forcibly to religion, 
which convinces us that it is indeed our proper concern, 
namely, the precariousness of our present condition, 
would be done away. On the other hand, if sudden 
deaths were too frequent, human life might become 
too perilous: there would not be stability and de- 
pendence either upon our own lives, or the lives of 
those with whom we are connected, sufficient to carry 
on the regular offices of human society. In this re-r 
spect, therefore, we see much wisdom. Supposing 
death to be appointed as the mode (and some mode 
there must be) of passing from one state of existence 
to another, the manner in which it is made to happen 
conduces to the purposes of warning and admonition, 
without overthrowing the conduct of human affiiirs. 

Of sickness, the moral and religious use will be 
acknowledged, and, in fact, is acknowledged, by all 
who have experienced it ; and they who have not ex- 
perienced it, own it to be a fit state for the meditations, 
the offices, of religion. The fault, I fear, is, that we 
refer ourselves too much to that state. We think of 
these things too little in health, because we shall neces- 
sarily have to think of them when we come to die. This 
is a great fault : but then it confesses, what is un- 
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doubtedly true, that the sick bed and the death bed 
shall ineritably force these reflections apon us. In that 
it is right, though it be wrong in waiting till the season 
of actual virtue and actual reformation be {Mist, and 
when, consequently, the sick bed and the death bed can 
bring nothing but uncertainty, horror, and despair. 
But my present subject leads me to consider sickness, 
not so much as a preparation for death, as the trial of 
our virtue; of virtues the most severe, the most 
arduous, perhaps the best pleasing to Almighty God ; 
namely, trust and confidence in him, under circum- 
stances, of discouragement and perplexity. To lift up 
the feeble hands, and the languid eye : to draw and 
turn with holy hope to our Creator, when every com- 
fort forsakes us, and every help fails ; to feel and find 
in him, in his mercies, his promises, in the woiks of 
his providence, and stiU more in his word, abd in the 
revelation of his designs by Jesus Christ, such rest and 
consolation to the soul, as to stifle our complaints, and 
pacify our murmurs ; to beget in our hearts tranquillity 
and confidence^ in the place of terror and consternation, 
and this, with simplicity and sincerity, without having, 
or vrisfaing to have» -one human witness to observe or 
know it, is such a test and trial of faith and hope, of 
patience and devotion, as cannot fail of being in a very 
high d^ee well-pleasing to the Author of our nature, 
the guardian, the inspector, and the rewarder of our 
virtues. It is true in this instance, as it is true in all, 
that whatever tries our virtue, strengthens and improves 
it. Virtue comes out of the fire purer and brighter 
than it went into it. Many virtues are not .only 
proved, but produced by trials : they have properly no 
existence without them. " We glory,** saith St. Paul, 
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to the punishment of hell ; so that our Saviour's ad- 
monition is this, that whatever in any manner draws 
us into vice, however unwilling we be to part with it, 
must nevertheless be given up and quitted, rather than 
suffer it to endanger our salvation. A rule perfectly 
reasonable in itself, as any man can see and own upon 
the bare mention of it : a rule it is of great consequence 
to be observed, and yet in fact and in practice very 
little, if at all, regarded ; for where shall you find a 
man sacrificing an advantage or pleasure, any profit or 
amusement he is engaged in, to his virtue ? Men have 
a different way of satisfying themselves. Provided a 
pleasure, situation, or profession be not in itself, strictly 
speaking, criminal, whatever crimes it m y lead to, or 
tempt them to, they venture upon it; they see no 
reason for avoiding it, and when they are engaged in 
it, they find the comfort in vice so strong, that there is 
no power in them to withstand it; .they soon b^n to 
hope that God, who knoweth whereof we are made, 
will make allowance for their frailties and infirmities, 
and will not require more purity and exactness than 
such a man in such a situation is capable of. 

Now our Lord's rule would have taught them an- 
other doctrine, and a different train of arguing. It 
does not suppose that what we are required to give np 
is of itself sinful ; but provided it draw or lead us into 
temptation or into sin, the text tells us, that is reason 
enough for avoiding or resigning it, nay, insists in 
effect upon our parting with it ; for without so doing, 
we shall not find the strength or violence of the 
temptation it brings, an excuse for the vice it tempts 
us into. The right eye and the right hand are of their 
own nature to be retained, are what God has given m, 
and must be supposed to mean, what is in its own na- 
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ture allowable and innocent ; yet when this right hand 
and eye oflfend, that is, seduce, corrupt, tempt us to sin, 
they are nevertheless to be cut off and plucked out» 
otherwise the whole body will be cast into hell. It will 
not serve us to plead that we were led away by that 
which was most dear and natural to us, and, in other 
iiespeets, most beneficial and mlvantageous* We wer^ 
bound, our Saviour tells us, to ^art with it, whatever it 
cost us. So that on all occasions, before we uige of 
expect to avail'oiirsMves-of this plea, of this strength 
bf temptation, it behoves us to weigh well, whether 
there be no way q^ avoiding it, if we cannot resist it ; 
if Uiere be any such way, we are thus to avoid it, cost 
U what it wl'I, be it ever so inconvenient or moitiiTiiif 
ID to do. This is what our Saviour in the text eoai- 
maads us. 

Thia much may serve to explain our Savioor'a diree* 
tion* As to the application of it, e^ferj one most ^pfif 
it for himself, to his own particular case ; and ihtre mpt 
few that have not, one way or other, a ease to appl j k 
to. By way of making what has been said mote plfli% 
let one or two example be taken to show the fone nmi 
ase of the precept before us. 

Suppose now in our calling, or \mmtmf or prafea- 
sion, there be some underhand, anla:wiiil pnm or pne* 
tices, about which we cannot sflitaiy oandves^ has wlfkii 
we have ever been accostoned to, and wluchi, mmu0nMf 
are so eommosi in our way of life and ftff i ii i n ^ due 
we cannot carry it on to any uhrMi idrsntafcu witk- 
joatdieni, wliatisftobedMe? If we wg fcsfaft oar 
Safiomr, and go by itu rale, the adsHMSjQ^ we (m ^ 
ibeae pnctiec% he it etcr le tnmmitr\kif^ md I 
^allii^ too, if it he M€ watdi the UUmm^ wk 
these advattapa, KM he jpnm affu tkmmm 
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eye to be plucked out, and a right hand to be cut ofl^ 
and it matters not what we lose, or how loatb we are 
to lose it. The way of life may not be unlawful in 
itself, nor reckoned so ; yet if it have certain tempta- 
tions to dishonesty, and if we, from habit, education, 
or any other reason, cannot withstand them, nothing 
remains but to get free from them, and betake our- 
selves to a course of life, if not so beneficial, more in- 
nocent and safe. 

Or, secondly, it may happen that the situation we 
are placed in exposes us too much to the vices of 
•drunkenness or debauchery; that is, affords tempta- 
tions and opportunities, more than, with our propensi- 
ties to those vices, we can withstand, or actually do 
withstand. The same rule obtains in this case as in the 
last; that is, we must not attempt to set up these 
temptations, or the violence of them, as an excuse for 
our compliance, so long as we had it in our power to 
get out of the way of such temptations. It is to be 
feared that many, instead of avoiding or abandoning 
a situation for the reasons mentioned, on the contrary 
seek and court such on this very account, in order to 
find the gratification which their vices and follies pre- 
sent to them : so opposite is the practice of mankind 
and their duty. 

Another thing, which it is oftentimes necessary to 
give up on this ground, and what is given up with 
more pain and unwillingness than almost any things is 
company, and sometimes friendships. We do not choose 
our companions or friends always for their virtues ; nor, 
to say the truth, are men always agreeable in proportion 
to their virtues : so that it shall happen, that a very 
licentious unprincipled person may have found such 
means to delight and entertain us, to insinuate himself 
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into our afiections, that we may perceive very great 
pleasure in his society. Now admitting it possible, that 
a man may preserve his own virtue uncorrapted by a 
course of intimacy with a profligate companion, it is 
but barely possible. This is what we remember St. 
Pbul says, ** Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners. Be not deceived.'' Let friends, or gay asso- 
ciates, cry aloud; Eat and drink while we have life, 
for to-morrow we die : make use then of the time ; for 
after we are dead, there is no more room for enjoy- 
ment — we become as we had never been bom. Yet, 
says the Apostle, " Be not deceived." So here, what- 
ever resolutions we may make, there are many un- 
guafded seasons in a course of intimacy, when your 
friend will of course endeavour to bring you into some 
way of thinking and acting with himself ; and you will 
find your horror and fear of vice decline and wear off 
by degrees, when it is made familiar to you in the ex- 
ample and conversation of your friend. Now if this be 
the case, and we shall find it so in fact, however we 
may reason about it, there seems to be nothing left for 
a man who pays a proper attention to his virtue, and to 
oiir rule in the text, but to renounce and break off all 
such acquaintance absolutely. This is hard and diffi- 
cult, we say ; but be it recollected, that Christ knew 
it to be so ; for he takes his examples from things the 
most painful and severe. This instance, it is true, re- 
quires more than ordinary resolution, for we may have 
the censure of the world, as well as our own inclination 
to struggle with. But I can only say that they both 
are to be set at nought, when our duty and the salva- 
tion of our souls are at stake. 

But we proceed to consider the reason our Saviow 
gives for this command. *' It is profitable for t 
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that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell." 

Every sound plan of religion, and consequently the 
plan of the Gospel, is only putting men in the best vray 
of promoting their own happiness, and providing for 
their own interest. It is on our own account, for our 
own sakes, after all, that we are bound to perform the 
laws of our religion, because ourselves only will be the 
sufferers by the violation of them. For the present, 
possibly, we may have to undergo some mortification^ or 
pain, or self-denial ; and yet it is our real pleasure and 
happiness, upon the whole, that is aimed at by the pra*- 
hibition. As we are obliged and willing to take a very 
bitter medicine, or suffer a very painful operation, not 
for the sake of tormenting ourselves for the present, but 
in order to amend our health for the future ; so is the 
case with every thing we suffer, or every thing we give 
up on the score of religion : that is, it is with a view 
of being bettered and benefited by it at the conclusion. 
If we give up father, mother, and brother, and sister; 
or, as this expression further denotes, riches, and honour, 
and pleasures, and diversions, or any thing else we take 
delight in, it is to receive tenfold reward, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. The severest trials wa 
are put upon, if we are to cut off our right hand or 
pluck out our right eye, (such is the instance befoi^ 
us,) it is that our whole body may not be cast into hell 4 
it is to escape those punishments which will be, beyond 
all comparison, more grievous to be borne, than aay 
thing we ever experienced. Certainly we are not, and 
possibly we could not have been made acquainted whk 
the particular kind or state of happiness we are to enjoys 
or the punishment we are to undergo, in the next worid ; 
but we may be sure it is in God's power to make thcqi 
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had every reason to know, '< that his sufferings were 
not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed :'' all the struggles, all the self-denial, all the 
pains we go through to preserve our virtue, will meet 
with, we may be assured, a proportionable reward, a far 
more exceeding weight of glory. 

Upon the whole, then — to sum up the doctrine of 
the discourse, — if there be nothing in our business, con- 
dition, or manner of life, which tempts us to practise 
deceit, injustice, or any thing which we cannot reconcile 
to our consciences ; if it does not breed in us pride, 
covetousness, desire of worldly wealth, and the contempt 
of every thing beside ; if there be nothing in our way 
of life, company, or pleasures, which leads to drunken- 
ness, revelling, or excess of any kind, we may think 
ourselves very happy, and have cause to be thankful. 
If there be any such occasions or temptations more 
than we can withstand, or in fact do withstand, it is 
the command of our Saviour — and the express command 
which none can alter — that we fly from them though it 
oblige us to suffer as much as the loss of a right hand 
or eye ; though we give up an advantage ever so great, 
or part with a pleasure we are ever so fond of. 
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VIL 
THE TERRORS OP THE LORD. 

Matt* xvi, 26. 

What is a man prqfited, if he shall gain the 'whole 
worldf and lose his own soul ? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ? 

ThI:se words ask a question, the most home to every 

man's concern of any that can possibly enter into his 

thoughts. What our Saviour meant to assert, though 

proposed to his hearers in the form of a question (which 

indeed was only a stronger and more affecting way of 

asserting it), is, that a man's soul, by which term is 

faere meant his state after death, is so infinitely more 

important to him, so beyond and above any thing he can 

get, or any thing he can lose, any thing he can enjoy, 

or any thing he can suffer, on this side the grave, that 

nothing which the world offers can make up for the 

loss of it, or be a compensation when that is at stake. 

You say that this is very evident ; I reply, that evident 

as it is, it is not thought of, it is not considered^ it is 

not believed. The subject, therefore, is very proper 

to be set forth in. those strong and plain terms which 

such a subject requires, for the purpose of obtaining for 

it some degree of that attention which each man's own 

deep interest in the event demands of him to give it. 

There are two momentous ideas which are inc 
in the expression, the loss of a man's soul ; an 
are the positive pain and sufferings which he w 
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after his death ; and the happiness and reward which 
he will forfeit. Upon both of these points we must go 
for information to the Scriptures. Nowhere else can 
we receive any. Now, as to the first point, which is, in 
other words, the punishment of hell, I do admit, that it 
is very difficult to handle this dreadful subject properly. 
And one cause, amongst others, of the difficulty is, 
that it is not for one poor sinner to denounce such ap- 
palling terrors, such tremendous consequences againsjt 
another. Damnation is a word which lies not in the 
™u.h of n.«. who is . worm, UmTd, «>y rf ki. 
fellow-creatures whatsoever : yet it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the threatenings of Almighty God be known 
and published. Therefore we begin by observing^* that 
the accounts which the Scriptures contain of the pa* 
nishment of hell are, for the most part, delivered in 
figurative or metaphorical terms, that is to say, in tenii^ 
which represent things of which we have no notiwy 
by a comparison with things of which we have a notion^ 
Therefore take notice what those figures and aietar 
phors are. They are of the most dreadful kind whi^ 
words qan express ; and, be they understood how th^ 
may, ever so figuratively, it is plain that tl\ey convey^ 
and were intended to convey, ideas of horrible torment; 
They are such as these, '^ being cast into hell, where 
the worm dieth not, and where the fire is not quenched.'* 
It is *^ burning the chafi^ with unquenchable fir^.** It 
is ** going into fii^ everlasting, which is prepared for 
the d^vil and his angels.'' These are heart-appa)ling 
expressions; and were undoubtedly intended by t^ 
person who used them (who was no other than oiQr 
L(prd Jesus Christ himself) to describe terrible ien* 
durings ; positive, actual pains of the most horribly 
kinds. I have said, that the punishment of hell \% thttjs 
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represented to as in figurative speech. I now say, that, 
fh)m the nature of things, it could hardly have been 
represented to us in any other. It is of the very nature 
of pain, that it cannot be known without being felt. 
It is impossible to give to any one an exact conception 
of it without his actually tasting it. Experience alone 
teaches its acuteness and intensity. For which reason, 
when it was necessary that the punishment of hell should 
be set forth in Scriptupe for our warning, and set 
forth to terrify us from our sins, it could only be done, 
as it has been done, by comparing it with sufferings, 
of which we can form a conception, and making use of 
terms drawn from these sufferings. When words less 
figurative, and more direct, but at the same time more 
general, are adopted, they are not less strong, otherwise 
than as they are more general. *< Indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil.'^ These are Saint Paul's words. It is 
a short sentence, but enough to make > the stoutest 
heart tremble ; for, though it unfold no particulars, it 
clearly designates positive torment. The day of judg&i^ 
ment itself, iso far as it respects the wicked, is expressly 
called '< a day of wrath." The Lord Jesus, as to them, 
shall be revealed in flaming fire. How terrible a fate 
it must be to find ourselves at that day the objects of 
God's wrath, the objects upon whom his threats and 
judgements against sin are now to be executed, the re* 
velirt;ion of his righteous judgement and of his unerring 
truth to be displayed, may be conceived in some sort, 
by considering what stores of inexhaustible misery are 
always in his power. With our present constitutions, 
if we do but touch the smallest part of our bodies, if a 
nerve in many places goes wrong, what torture we en- 
dure ! Let any man, who has felt, or rather whilst he 
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is feeling, the agony of some bodily torment, only rc-^ 
fleet, what a condition that must be, which had to 
suffer this continually ^ which night and day was to un- 
dergo the same, without prospect of cessation or relief: 
and then ask, for what he would knowingly bring himself 
into this situation ; what pleasure, what gain would be 
an inducement ? Let him reflect also, how bitter, how 
grinding an aggravation of his suflferings, as well as of 
his guilt, it must be, that he has wilfully and fore- 
warned brought all this upon himself. May it not be 
necessary, that God should manifest his truth by exe- 
cuting his threats ? may it not be necessary, that he 
should at least testify his justice by placing a wide dif- 
ference between the good and the bad ? between virtue, 
which he loves, and vice, which he abhors ? which dif- 
ference must consist in the different state of happiness 
and of misery in which the good and bad are finally 
placed. And may wc not be made deserved sacrifices 
to this dispensation ? 

Now if any one feel his heart struck with the terrors 
of the Lord, with the consideration of this dreadful 
subject, and with the declarations of Scripture relating 
thereto, which will all have their accomplishment ; let 
him be entreated, let him be admonished, to hold the 
idea, tremendous as it is, fully in his view, till it has 
wrought its effect, that is, till it has prevailed with him 
to part with his sins ; and then we assure him, that to 
alarm, fright, and horror, will succeed peace, and hope, 
and comfort, and joy in the Holy Ghost. There is 
another way of treating the matter, and that is, to 
shake off the idea if we can ; to drown it in intem<- 
perance ; to overpower it with worldly business j to fly 
from it in all directions, but mostly in that which carries 
us to hurrying, tumultuous diversions, to criminal in- 
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dulgences, or into gross sensuality. Now of this course 
of proceeding it is certain, that, if it lay the mind in 
any d^ree at ease in this life, it is at the expense of the 
inevitable destruction of our souls in the next ; which 
is enough to say against it : but in truth it answers 
even its present purpose very imperfectly. It is a way 
of getting rid of the matter, with which even we our- 
selves are not satisfied. We are sensible that it is a 
false, treacherous, hollow way of acting towards our 
own souls. We have no trust in what we are doing. 
It. leaves no peace, no hope, no comfort, no joy. 

But to return to the direct subject of our discourse. 
The Scriptures uniformly represent the wicked as not 
only suffering positive misery, but also as having lost, 
by their wickedness, the happiness of heaven, and as 
being sensible of their loss. They are repeatedly de- 
scribed as cast out, or as shut out, into outer darkness ; 
whilst the good are entering into the joy of their Lord. 
This imports a knowledge of their own exclusion. In 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, the rich man 
being in torments, is made to see Lazarus at rest. This 
teaches us, that the wicked will so far be informed of 
the state of the good, as to perceive and bewail, with 
unutterable anguish and regret, their own sad fate in 
being refused and rejected, when, had they acted dif- 
ferently, they would have been admitted to it. This 
is, strictly speaking, losing a man's soul : it is losing 
that happiness which his soul might have attained, and 
for which it was made. And here comes the bitter ad- 
dition of their calamity, that, being lost, it cannot be 
recovered. The heaven we hear of in Scripture, and 
the hell we hear of in Scripture, are a heaven and a 
hell depending upon our behaviour in this life. So 
they are all along spoken of. ^* Indignation, wrttl 
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tribulation, and anguish upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil ;** meaning evidently the evil done by him in 
this life ; no other evil was in the apostle's thoughts. 
Or again, more expressly, ^^ we must all appear before 
the judgement seat of Christ, that every one may re^ 
ceive the things done in the body, according to that he 
iath done, whether it be good or bad/' " The things 
done in the body,'' are the things taken into the 
account. 

Now, by the side of this immense consequence of 
saving or of losing our immortal souls, place any dif- 
ference that the things of this life can make to us; 
place riches and poverty, grandeur and humility, suc- 
cess or misfortune ; place, more especially, the difference 
between possessing and sacrificing an unlawful grati- 
fication ; between compassing and renouncing an unjust 
purpose ; making or giving up an unfair gain ; in a 
word, between the pleasures and temptations of vice, 
and the self-denials of virtue ; and what do they amount 
to ? The objects themselves are nothing, when put in 
competition with heaven and hell. Were it true^ which 
it is not, that real, solid, inward happiness was propor- 
tioned either to outward circumstances, or the indul- 
gences of our appetites and passions ; that the good 
things, as they are called, and pleasures of life were as 
satisfactory to the possessor, as they are, for the most 
part, deceitful and disappointing; still their duration 
is nothing. The oldest men, when they cast back dieir 
eyes on their past life, see it in a very narrow compass. 
It appears no more than a small interval cut out of 
eternal duration, both before and after it ; when tx>m« 
pared with that duration, as nothing. But we must 
add to this two other questions. Can life be counted 
upon to last to what is called old age ? No man, who 
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observes the dcatlis that take place in his ucighlH)ur- 
hood, or amongst his acquaintanee, will so compute. 
Or, secondly, do the pleasures of sin last as long as 
our lives? We may answer, never: with the single 
dreadful exception of the sinner being cut off in his 
prime. Whoever looks for permanent happiness from 
the pleasures of sin will find himself miserably mis- 
taken. They are short even compared with our short 
lives ; subject to casualties and disasters without num- 
ber ; transitory, not only as the things of this world 
are transitory, but in a much greater degree. It will 
be said, however, that though this observation may be 
true of the pleasures of sin, yet an advantage gained 
by sin, that is, by unrighteous, unconscientious means, 
may, nevertheless, remain an advantage as long as we 
live. This may sometimes be the case ; and such ad- 
vantage may be so long enjoyed, if that can be enjoyed 
which has a fearful expectation and looking for of judge- 
ment annexed to it. But what is the term of tliat 
enjoyment compared with the sequel ? It is a moment, 
the Jtwinkling of an eye, compared with a day ; an hour 
compared with a year ; a single day with a long life. 
It is less than these : for all these comparisons are short 
of the truth. Well, therefore, doth our Saviour ask, 
" What doth a man profit if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ?" Tliat world, when gained, he 
could not keep : nor, if he could, would it 
iiappy. 

But our Saviour delivered his powerful' 
not so much for his disciples to reason 
into practice : that is, that his 
their souls upon those 
many), when the business, thr^ 
ments of the world are in 
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from their thoughts. These are the times for calling 
to mind our Saviour's question. AVTicnever, therefore, 
we are driving on in the career of worldly prosperity ; 
meeting with success after success ; fortunate, rich, and 
flourishing ; when every thing appears to thrive and 
smile around us ; but conscience^ in the mean time, 
little heeded and attended to ; the justice, the integrity, 
the uprightness of our ways, and of our dealings, seldom 
weighed and scrutinized by us ; religion very much, or 
entirely perhaps, out of the question with us ; soothed 
and buoyed up with that self-applause, which success 
naturally begets ; in this no very uncommon state of 
soul, it will be well if we hear our Saviour's voice 
asking us, what does all this prosperity signify ? if it 
do not lead to heaven what is it worth? when the 
scene is shifted, if nothing but death and darkness re- 
main behind ? much more if God Almighty be all this 
while offended by our forgetfulness both of his mercies 
and his laws, our neglect of his service, our indevotion, 
our thoughtlessness, our disobedience, our love of the 
world to the exclusion of all consideration of Him ; if 
we be assured, and if, in reality, it be the case, that this 
displeasure shall infallibly overtake us at our death ;^- 
what, in truth, under all this appearance of advantage, 
are we getting or gaining ? The world may amuse us 
with names and tenns of felicitation, with their praises 
or their envy ; but wherein are we the better in the 
amount and result of substantial happiness ? We have 
got our aim, and what is the end of it ? Death is pre- 
paring to level us with the poorest of mankind ; and 
after that, a fearful looking for and expectation of 
judgement ; no well-founded hopes of happiness beyond 
the grave ; and we drawing sensibly nearer to that 
grave every year. This is the sum of the account. Or, 
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which is another case no less apposite to our present 
argument, is it some sensual pleasure that tempts us, 
some wicked enjoyment that has taken such liold of our 
passions, that we are ready to rush upon it, whatever 
be the consequence ? If we gain our object, if we 
possess our wishes, we are happy : but what if we lose 
our own souls ? What if we find ourselves condemned 
men, for hardily venturing upon crimes, which will, 
and which we were forewarned that they would, render 
us the objects of God*s final indignation and displeasure ? 
Will any gratifications which sin affords be a recom- 
pense or a consolation ? Are they so even for the dis- 
eases, shame, and ruin, which they often bring upon 
men in this world ? Ask those who are so loiined or so 
diseased. How much less, then, for the gnawings of 
that worm which dieth not ; the burnings of that fire 
which will not be quenched ! In hopeless torment will 
it assuage our sufferings, or mitigate the bitterness of 
our self-accusation, to know that we have brought our- 
selves into this state for some transient pleasure, which 
is gone, lost, and perished for ever ? Oh that we had 
thought of these things before, as we think of them 
now ! that we had not been infidels, as touching our 
Lord's declaration ! that we had believed in him ; and 
that, believing that he had a perfect knowledge of the 
future fate of mankind, and of the trath of what he 
taught, we had listened in time to his admonition I 

Universally the tnie occasion for remembering and 
applying the passage of Scripture before us is, when we 
are deliberating conceniing the conduct we are to 
pursue, in the contests which arise between temptation 
and duty, between the flesh and the world, or between 
both united and our own souls. Be the temptation 
what it will, either in kind or strength, thi.^ is the 



thought to be ever set against it, that if we gire 
way, we give way in exchange for our own souls ; that 
the perdition of the soul is set forth in Scripture in 
terms most tremendous, but not more tremendous than 
true ; that the sinner, the man involved in unrepented^ 
unforsaken sins, can never know how soon lie may he 
reduced to this state. 
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ncral, but none so pure. The religion, the virtue, which 
owes its birth in the soul to this motive, is always 
genuine religion, always true virtue. Indeed, speaking 
of religion, I should call the love of God not so much 
the ground-work of religion, as religion itself. So 
far as religion is disposition, it is religion itself. But 
though of religion it be more than the ground-work, 
yet, being a disposition of mind, like other dispositions, 
it is the ground-work of action. Well might our 
blessed Saviour preach up, as he did, the love of God. 
It is the source of every thing which is good in man. 
I do not mean that it is the only source, or that good- 
ness can proceed from no other, but that of all prin- 
ciples of conduct it is the safest, the best, the truest, 
the highest. Perhaps it is peculiar to the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations (and, if it be, it is a peculiar 
excellency in them) to have formally and solemnly laid 
down this principle, as a ground of human action. I 
shall not deny, that elevated notions were entertained 
of the Deity by some wise and excellent Heathens : 
but even these did not, that I can find, so inculcate the 
love of that Deity, or so propose and state it to their 
followers, as to make it a governing, actuating principle 
of life amongst them. This did Moses, or rather God 
by the mouth of Moses, expressly, foimally, solemnly. 
This did Christ, adopting, repeating, ratifying, what 
the law had already declared ; and not only ratifying, 
but singling it out from the body of precepts which 
composed the old institution, and giving it a pre-emi- 
nence to eveiy other. 

Now this love, so important to our religious charac- 
ter, and, by its effect upon that, to our salvation, which 
is the end of religion ; this love, I say, is to be en- 
gendered in the soul, not so much by hearing the 
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words of others, or by instruction from others, as by a 
secret and habitual contemplation of God Almighty's 
bounty, and by a constant referring of our enjoyments 
and our hopes to his goodness. This is in a great de- 
gree a matter of habit ; and, like all good habits, parr 
ticularly mental habits, is what every person must form 
in himself and for himself by endeavour and perse- 
verance. In this great article, as well as in others 
which are less, every man must be the author to him- 
self of his train of thinking, be it good or bad. I shall 
only observe, that when this habit, or, as some would 
call it, this turn and course of tlKMight, is once happily 
generated, occasions will continually arise to ministei" 
to its exercise and augmentation. A night's rest, or a 
comfortable meal, will immediately direct our gratitude 
to God. The use of our limbs, the possession of our 
senses, every degree of health, every hour of ease, 
every sort of satisfaction, which we enjoy, will carry 
our thoughts to the same object. But if our enjoy- 
ments raise our affections, still more will our hopes do 
the same ; and, most of all beyond comparison, those 
hopes which religion inspires. Think of man, and 
think of heaven ; think what he is, and what it is in 
his power hereafter to become ; think of this again 
and again ; and it is impossible, but that the prospect 
of being so rewarded for our poor labours, so resting 
from our past troubles, so forgiven for our sins repented 
of, must fill our hearts with the deepest thankfulness : 
and thankfulness is love. Towards the author of an 
obligation which is infinite, thankfulness is the only 
species of love that can exist. 

But, moreover, the love of God is specifically repre- 
sented in Scripture as one of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. The love of God shed abroad in the heart is 
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described as one of the works of the Spirit upon the 
souls of Christians. Now whatever, is represented in 
Scripture to be the gift of the Spirit, is to be sought 
for by earnest and peculiar prayer. That is the 
practical use to be made Qf, and the . practical conse- 
quence to be drawn from such representations ; the 
very purpose probably for which they were delivered ; 
the mere point of doctrine being seldom that in which 
Scripture declarations rest. Let us not fail therefore ; 
let us not cease to entreat the Father of mercies, that 
the love of him may be shed abroad in ou): hearts con- 
tinually. It is one of the things in which we are sure 
that our prayers are right in their object; in which 
also we may humbly hope, that, unless obstructed by 
ourselves, they will not be in vain. 

Nor let it be said that this aid is superfluous, foras- 
much as nature herself has provided sufficient means 
for exciting this sentiment. This is true with respect 
to those who are in the full, or in any thing near the 
full, enjoyment of the gifts of nature. With, them I 
do allow that nothing but a criminal stupefaction can 
hinder the love of God from being felt. But this is 
not the casq with all ; nor with any at all times. Afflic- 
tions, sickness, poverty, the maladies and misfortunes 
of life, will interrupt and damp this sensation, so far as 
it depends upon our actual experience of God's bounty. 
I do not say that the evils of life ought to have this 
effect : taken in connexion with a future state, they 
certainly ought not ; because, when viewed in that re- 
lation, afflictions and calamities become trials, warnings, 
chastisements, and when sanctified by their fruits, 
when made the means of weaning us from the world, 
bringing us nearer to God, and of purging away that 
dross and defilement which our souls have contracted. 
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are in truth amongst the first of favours and of bless- 
ings. Nevertheless, as an apostle himself confesses, 
they are for a season grievous ; they are disheartening ; 
and they are too apt to produce an unfavourable effect 
upon our gratitude. Wherefore it is upon these occa- 
sions most especially, that the aid of God's Spirit may 
be required to maintain in our souls the love of God. 

Let those, therefore, who are conscious to themselves 
that they have not the love of God within them as they 
ought to have it, endeavour to acquire and to increase 
this holy principle by seriousness of mind, by habitual 
meditation, by devout reading, devout conversation, 
devout society* Hiese are all aids and helps towards 
inducing upon the mind this most desirable, nay, rather 
let me call it^ this blessed frame and temper, and of 
fixing us in it : and forasmuch as it is declared in Scrip- 
ture to be shed abroad in the heart by the Spirit of 
God, let us labour in our prayers for this best gift. 

The next consideration upon the subject is, the fruit 
and eflfect of this disposition upon our lives. If it be 
asked how does the love of God operate in the pro- 
duction of virtuous conduct ; I shall answer, that it 
operates exactly in the same manner as affection to- 
wards a parent or gratitude towards a human benefactor 
operates, by stirring up a strong rebuke in the mind 
upon the thought of offending him. This lays a con- 
stant check upon our conduct. And this sensation is 
the necessary accompaniment of love ; it cannot, I 
think, be separated from it. But it is not the whole of 
its influence. Love and gratitude towards a benefactor 
not only fill us with remorse and with internal shame^ 
whenever, by our wilful misbehaviour, we have given 
cause to that benefactor to be displeased with us ; but 
also prompt us with a desire upon all occasions of doing 
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what we believe he wills to be done, which, with re- 
spect to God, is in other words a desire to serve him. 
Now this is not only a restraint from vice, but an in- 
citement to action. Instructed, as in Christian coun- 
tries mankind generally are, in the main articles of 
human duty, this motive will seldom mislead them. 

In one important respect the love of God excels all 
moral principles whatever ; and that is, in its compre- 
hensiveness. It reaches every action. It includes 
every duty. You cannot mention another moral prin- 
ciple which has this property in the same perfection. 
For instance, I can hardly name a better moral prin- 
ciple than humanity. It is a principle which every one 
commends, and justly : yet in this very article of com- 
prehensiveness it is deficient, when compared with the 
love of God. It will prompt us undoubtedly to do 
kind, and generous, and compassionate things towards 
our friends, our acquaintance^ our neighbours, and to- 
wards the poor. In our relation to, and in our inter- 
course with, mankind, especially with those who are 
dependent upon us, or over whom we have power, it will 
keep us from hardness, and rigour, and cruelty. In all 
this it is excellent. But it will not regulate us, as we 
require to be regulated, in another great branch of 
Christian duty, self-government and self-restraint. We 
may be exceedingly immoral and licentious in sinful 
indulgences without violating our principle of hu- 
manity ; at least, without specifically violating it, and 
without being sensible of violating it. And this is by 
no means an uncommon case or character, namely, hu- 
manity of temper subsisting along with the inost cri- 
minal licentiousness, and under a total want of personal 
self-government. The reason is, that the principle of 
conduct, though excellent as far as it goes, fails in com- 
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prehcnsiveness. Not so with the love of God» He, 
who is influenced by that, feels its influence in all parts 
of duty, upon every occasion of action, throughout the 
whole course of conduct. 

The thing with most of us to be examined into and 
ascertained is, whether it indeed guide us at all ; whe- 
ther it be w^ithin us an efficient motive. I am far from 
taking upon me to say that it is essential to this principle 
to exclude all other principles of conduct, especially 
the dread of God's wrath and of its tremendous con- 
sequences ; or that a person, who is deterred from evil 
actions by the dread of God's wrath, is obliged to con- 
clude, that because he so much dreads God, he cannot 
love him. I will not venture to say any such thing. 
The Scripture, it is true, speaking of the love of God, 
hath said, that " perfect love casteth out fear ;'* but 
it hath not said that in the soul of man this love is 
ever perfect : what the Scripture hath thus declared of 
perfect love is no more than what is just. The love of 
God, were it perfect, that is to say, were it such as his 
nature, his relation, his bounty to us deserves; were 
it adequate either to its object or to our obligation ; 
were it carried up as high as in a perfectly rational and 
virtuous soul it might be carried, would, I believe, ab- 
sorb every other motive and every other principle of 
action whatever, even the fear of God amongst the rest. 
This principle, by its nature, might gain a complete 
possession of the heart and will, so that a person acting 
under its influence would take nothing else into the 
account, would reflect lipon no other consequence or 
consideration whatever. Possibly, nay probably, this 
is the condition of some higher orders of spirits, and 
may become ours by future improvement, and in a 
more exalted state of existence : but it cannot, I am 
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afraid, be said to be o\ir condition now. The love of 
God subsists in the heart of good men as a powerful 
principle of action : but it subsists there in cpnjunction 
with other principles, especially with the fear of him. 
All goodness is in a certain degree comparative ; and 
I think, that he may be called a good man in whom 
this principle dwells and operates at all. Wherefore 
to obtain ; when obtained, to cultivate, to cherish, to 
strengthen, to improve it, ought to form the most 
anxious concern of our spiritual life. He that loveth 
God keepeth his commandments ; but still the love of 
God is something more than keeping the command- 
ments. For which reason we must acquire, what many, 
it is to be feared, have even yet to begin, a habit of 
contemplating God in the bounties and blessings of his 
creation. I think that religion can hardly subsist in 
the soul without this habit in some degree. But the 
greater part of us, such is the natural dulness of our 
souls, requires something more exciting and stimulating, 
than the sensations which large and general views of 
nature or of providence produce ; something more par- 
ticular to ourselves, and which more nearly touches our 
separate happiness. Now of examples of fhis kind, 
namely, of direct and special mercies towards himself, 
no one, who calls to mind the passages and providences 
of his life, can be destitute. There is one topic of gra- 
titude falling under this head, which almost every man, 
who is tolerably faithful and exact in his self-recol- 
lections, will find in events upon which he has to look 
back ; and it is this : how often have we been, spared, 
when we might have been overtaken and cut off in the 
midst of sin ! Of all the attributes of God, forbearance^ 
perhaps, is that which we have most to acknowledge. 
We cannot want occasions to bring the remembrance 
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of it to our thoughts. Have there not been occasions, 
in which, ensnared in vice, we might have been de- 
tected and exposed ; have been crushed by punishment 
or shame ; have been irrecoverably ruined? — occasions in 
which we might have been suddenly stricken with 
death, in a state of soul the most unfit for it that was 
possible ? That we were none of these, that we have 
been preserved from these dangers, that our sin was not 
our destruction, that instant judgement did not over- 
take us, is to be attributed to the long suffering of God. 
Supposing, what is undoubtedly true, that the secrets 
of our conduct were known to him at the time, it can 
be attributed to no other cause. Now this is a topic 
which can never fail to supply subjects of thankfulness, 
and of a species of thankfulness which must bear with 
direct force upon the regulation of our conduct. We 
were not destroyed when we might have been destroyed, 
and when we merited destruction ; we have been pre- 
served for further trial. This is, or ought to be, a 
touching reflection. How deeply, therefore, does it 
behove us not to trifle with the patience of God, 
not to abuse this enlarged space, this respited, pro- 
tracted season of repentance, by plunging afresh into 
the same crimes, or other, or greater crimes? It 
shows that we are not to be wrought upon by mercy ; 
that our gratitude is^ not moved ; that things are wrong 
within us ; that there is a deplorable void and chasm 
in our religious principles, the love of God not being 
present in our hearts. 

But to return to that with which we set out ; reli- 
gion may spring from various principles, begin in 
various motives. It is not for us to narrow the pro- 
mises of God which belong to sincere religion, from 
whatever cause it originates. But of these principles. 
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the purest, the surest, is the love of God, h 
tlie religion which proceeds from it is si^- 
and universal. It will not, like fits 
alarm (which yet we do not despise) y 
porary religion. The love of God is a* J 
ciple. It will not, like some other (%^ 
good and laudable principles of action,. ;Y.< 
go), produce a partial religion. It is co-^ 
all our obligations. Practical Christianity n 1 
prised in three words ; devotion^ self-govern, 
benevolence. The love of God in the heart 
tain, from which these three streams of virtue 
fail to issue. The love of God also is a 
error in conduct, because it is a guard agai 
evil influences which mislead the undersi 
moral questions. In some measure, it sup] 
place of every rule. He who has it truly witl 
has little to learn. Look steadfastly to the will of |j 
which he who loves God necessarily does ; practise^ 
you believe to be well pleasing to him ; leave off] 
you believe to be displeasing to him ; cherish, coi 
strengthen, the principle itself which sustains this 
of external conduct, and you will not want many lej 
you need not listen to any other monitor. 
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s-ness in religion indispensable 
. , v e all other dispositions. 



' 1 Peter iv. 7« 

', therefore^ sober ^ and watch unto prayer. 

t requisite in religion is seriousness. No iin- 
n be made mthout it. An orderly life, so 
rs are able to observe us, is now and then 
y prudential motives, or by dint of habit ; 
: seriousness, there can be no religious prin- 
I bottom, no course of conduct flowing from 
otives ; in a word, there can be no religion, 
it exist without seriousness upon the subject. 
;eacher of religion has more diflficulty in pro- 
iousness amongst his hearers, than in any 
of his office. Until he succeed in this, he 
iour : and when once, from any cause what- 
irit of levity has taken hold of a mind, it is 
ipossible to plant serious considerations in 
It is seldom to be done, except by some 
: or alarm, sufficient tp make a radical change 
)Osition; and which is God's own way of 
)out the business. 

jht have expected that events so awful and 
$, as death and judgement ; that a question 
nteresting, as whether we shall go to heaven 
could in no possible case, and in no consti- 
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tution of mind whatever, fail of exciting the most seri- 
ous apprehension and concern. But this is not so. In 
a thoughtless, a careless, a sensual worl^, many are 
always found who can resist, and who do resist, the 
force and importance of all these reflections; that is to 
say, they suffer nothing of the kind to enter Into their 
thoughts. There are grown men and women, nay, 
even middle aged persons, who have not thought seri- 
ously about religion an hour, nor a quarter of an hour, 
in the whole course of their lives. This great object 
of human solicitude affects not them in any manner 
whatever. 

It cannot be without its us£ to inquire into the 
causes of a levity of temper, which so effectually ob- 
structs the admission of every religious influence, and 
which I should almost call unnatural. 

Now there is a numerous class of mankind, who arc 
wrought upon by nothing but what applies immediately 
to their senses ; by what they see, or by what they feel j 
by pleasures or pains, or by the near prospect of plea- 
sures and pains which they actually experience or ac- 
tually obseiTC. But it is the characteristic of religion 
to hold out to our consideration consequences which we 
do not perceive at the time. That is its very office a&d 
province. Thei'efore if men will restrict and confine 
all their regards and all their cares to things which they 
l)erceive with their outward senses ; if they will yield 
up their understandings to their senses,, both in what 
these senses are fitted to apfu-ehend, and in what they 
are not fitted to apprehend, it is utterly impossible for 
religion to settle in their hearts, or for them to entertain 
any serious concern about the matter. But surely this 
conduct is completely irrational, ami can lead to nothing 
but ruin. It proceeds upon the supposition, that there 
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is nothing above us, about us, or future, by which we 
can be aflS^cted, but the things which we see with our 
eyes or feel by our touch. All which is untrue. ** The 
invisible things of God from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal Power and Godhead ;'* which 
means, that the order, contrivance, and design, dis« 
played in the creation, prove with certainty, that there 
is mcHre in nature than what we really see ; and that 
amongst the invisible things of the universe, there is a 
Being, the author and origin of all this contrivance and 
design ; and, by consequence, a being of stupendous 
power, and of wisdom and knowledge incomparably 
exalted above any wisdom or knowledge which we see 
in man ; and that he stands in the same relation to us 
as the maker does to the thing made. The things 
which are seen are not made of the things which do 
appear* This is plain : and this argument is inde- 
pendent of Scripture and revelation. What further 
moral or religious consequences properly follow from it, 
is another question ; but the proposition itself shows, 
that they who cannot, and they who will not, raise their 
minds above the mere information of their senses, are 
in a state of gross error as to the real truth of things, 
and are also in a state to which the faculties of man 
ought not to be degraded. A person of this sort may, 
with respect to religion, remain a child all his life. A 
child naturally has no concern but about the things 
which directly meet its senses; and the person we 
describe is in the same condition. 

Again ; there is a race of giddy ^ thoughtless men and 
women, of young men and young women more espe- 
cially, who look no further than the next day, the next 
week, the next month j seldom or ever so far as the 
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next year. Present pleasure is every thing with them. 
The sports of the day, the amusements of the evening, 
entertainments and diversions, occupy all their concern ; 
and so long as these can be supplied in succession, so 
long as they can go from one diversion to another, 
their minds remain in a state of perfect indifference to 
every thing except their pleasures. Now what chance 
has religion with such dispositions as these? Yet 
these dispositions, begun in early life, and favoured by 
circumstances, that is, by affluence and health, cleave to 
a man's character much beyond the period of life in 
which they might seem to be excusable. Excusable 
did I say ? I ought rather to have said that they are 
contrary to reason and duty, in every condition and at 
every period of life. Even in youth, they are built 
upon falsehood and folly. Young persons, as well as 
old, find that things do actually come to pass. Evils 
and mischiefs, which they regarded as distant, as out of 
their view, as beyond the line and reach of their prepara- 
tions or their concern, come, they find, to be actually 
felt. They find that nothing is done by slighting 
them beforehand ; for, however neglected or despised, 
perhaps ridiculed and derided, they come not only to 
be things present, but tlie vciy things, and the only 
things, about which their anxiety is employed ; become 
serious things indeed, as being the things which now 
make them wretched and miserable. Therefore a man 
must learn to be affected by events which appear to lie 
at some distance, before he will be seriously affected by 
religion. 

Again; the general course of education is much 
against religious seriousness, even without those who 
conduct education foreseeing or intending any such 
effect. Many of us are brought up with this world set 
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before us, and nothing else, ^\^latever promotes this 
world's prosperity is praised ; whatever hurts and ob- 
structs and prejudices this world's prosperity is blamed : 
and there all praise and censure end. We see mankind 
about us in motion and action, but all these motions 
and actions directed to worldly objects. We hear their 
conversation, but it is all the same way. And this is 
what we see and hear from the first. The views which 
are continually placed before our eyes regard this life 
alone and its interests. Can it then be wondered at 
that an early worldly-mindedness is bred in our hearts, 
so strong as to shut out heavenly-mindedness entirely ? 
In the contest which is always carrying on between 
this world and the next, it is no difficult thing to see 
what advantage this world has. One of the greatest of 
these advantages is, that it pre-occupies the mind : it 
gets the first hold and the first possession. Childhood 
and youth, left to themselves, are necessarily guided by 
sense: and sense is all on the side of this world. 
Meditation brings us to look towards a future life ; but 
then meditation comes afterwards : it only comes when 
the mind is already filled and engaged and occupied, 
nay often crowded and surcharged with worldly ideas. 
It is not only, therefore, fair and right, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary, to give to religion all the advantage we 
can give it by dint of education ; for all that can be 
done is too little to set religion upon an equality with its 
rival, and such a rival as the world. A creature which 
is to pass a small portion of its existence in one state, 
and that state to be preparatory to another, ought, no 
doubt, to have its attention constantly fixed upon its 
ulterior and permanent destination. And this would 
be so, if the question between them come fairly before 
the mind. We should listen to the Scriptures; we 
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should embrace religion ; we should enter into every 
thing which had relation to the subject, with a concern 
and impression, even far more than the pursuits of this 
world, eager and ardent as they are, excite. But the 
question between religion and the world does not come 
fairly before us. What surrounds us is this world; 
what addresses our senses and our passions is this 
world ; what is at hand, what is in contact with us, 
what acts upon us, what we act upon, is this world. 
Reason, faith, and hope, are the only principles to 
which religion applies, or possibly can apply: and it is 
reason, faith, and hope, striving with sense, striving 
with temptation, striving for things absent against 
things which are present. That religion, therefore, 
may not be quite excluded and overborne ; may not 
quite sink under these powerful causes ; every support 
ought to be given to it, which can be given by education, 
by instruction, and, above all, by the example of those, 
to whom young persons look up, acting with a view to 
a future life themselves. 

Again ; it is the nature of worldly business of all 
kinds, especially of much hurry or over-employment^ or 
over-anxiety in business^ to shut out and keep out reli- 
gion from the mind. The question is, whether the 
state of mind which this cause produces, ought to be 
called a want of seriousness in religion. It becomes 
coldness and indifference towards religion ; but is it 
properly a want of seriousness upon the subject ? I 
think it is ; and in this way. We are never serious 
upon any matter which we regard as trifling. This is 
impossible. And we are led to regard a thing as 
trifling, which engages no portion of our habitual 
thoughts, in comparison with what other things do. 

We measure the importance of things, not by what, 
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or according to what they are in truth, but by and ac- 
cording to the space and room which they occupy in 
our minds. Now our business, our trade, our schemes, 
our pursuits, our gains, our losses, our fortunes, pos- 
sessing so much of our minds, whether we regard the 
hours we expend in meditating upon them, or the ear- 
nestness with which we think about them ; and religion 
possessing so little share of our thought either in time 
or earnestness; the consequence is, that worldly in- 
terest comes to be the serious thing with us, religion 
comparatively the trifle. Men of business are naturally 
serious ; but all their seriousness is absorbed by their 
business. In religion they are no more serious than 
the most giddy characters are ; than those characters 
are, which betray a levity in all things^ 

But further; the world, even in its innocent pur- 
suits and pleasures, has a tendency unfavourable to 
the religious sentiment. But were these all it had 
to contend with, the strong application which religion 
makes to the thoughts whenever we think of it at all, the 
strong interest which it presents to us, might enable it 
to overcome and prevail in the contest. But there is 
another adversary to oppose, much more formidable ; 
and that is sensuality ; an addiction to sensual plea** 
8ures« It is the flesh which lusteth against the spirit ; 
that is the war which is waged within us. So it is, no 
matter what may be the cause, that sensual indulgences, 
over and above their proper criminality, as sins, as 
offiences against God's commands, have a specific effect 
upon the heart of man in destroying the religious 
principle within him ; or still more surely in preventing 
the formation of that principle. It either induces an 
open profaneness of conversation and behaviour, which 
^oms and contemns religion ; a kind of profligacy, 
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which rejects and sets at nought the whole thing ; or it 
brings upon the heart an averseness to the subject, a 
fixed dislike and reluctance to enter upon its concerns 
in any way whatever. That a resolved sinner should 
set himself against a religion which tolerates no sin, is 
not to be wondered at. He is against religion, because 
religion is against the course of life upon which he has 
entered, and which he does not feel himself willing to 
give up. But this is not the whole, nor is it the bot« 
torn of the matter. The effect we allude to is not so 
reasoning or argumentative as this. It is a specific 
effect upon the mind. The heart is rendered unsus- 
ceptible of religious impressions, incapable of a serious 
regard to religion. And this effect belongs to sins of 
sensuality more than to other sins. It is a consequence 
which almost universally follows from them. 

Again ; the want of due seriousness in religion is 
almost sure to be the consequence of the absence or dis- 
use of religious ordinances and exercises. I use two 
terms ; absence and disuse. Some have never attended 
upon any religious ordinance, or practised any religious 
^ exercises, since the time they were bom ; some a very 
few times in their lives. With these it is the absence 
of religious ordinances and exercises. There are others 
(and many we fear of this description), who, whilst 
under the guidance of their parents, have frequented 
religious ordinances, and been trained up to religious 
exercises, but who, when they came into more public 
life, and to be their own masters, and to mix in the 
pleasures of the world, or engage themselves in its 
business and pursuits, have forsaken these duties in 
whole or in a great degree. With these it is the distise 
of religious ordinances and exercises. But I must also 
explain what I mean by religious ordinances and exer^ 
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cises. By religious ordinances I mean the being in- 
structed in our catechism in our youth ; attending upon 
public worship at church ; the keeping holy the Lord's 
day regularly imd most particularly, together with a few 
other days in the year, by which some very principal 
events and passages of the Christian history are com- 
memorated ; and at its proper season the more solemn 
office of receiving the Lord's supper. These are so 
many rites imd ordinances of Christianity ; concerning 
all which it may be said, that with the greatest part of 
mankind, especially of that class of mankind which must, 
or does, give much of its time and care to worldly con- 
cemsy they are little less than absolutely necessary ; if 
we judge it to be necessary to maintain and uphold any 
sentiment, any impression, any seriousness about re- 
ligion in the mind at all. They are necessary to pre- 
serve in the thoughts a place for the subject ; they are 
necessary that the train of our thoughts may not even 
be closai up against it. Were all days of the week 
alike, and employed alike ; was there no difference or 
distinction between Sunday and work-day ; was there 
not a church in the nation ; were we never from one 
year's end to another called together to participate in 
public worship ; were there no set forms of public wor- 
ship ; no particular persons appointed to minister and 
officiate, indeed no assemblies for public worship at all ; 
no joint prayers ; no preaching ; still religion, in itself, 
in its reality and importance, in its end and event, 
would be the same thing as what it is ; we should still 
have to account for our conduct ; there would still be 
heaven and hell, salvation and perdition j there would 
still be the laws of God, both natural and revealed ; all 
the obligation which the authority of a Creator can im- 
pose upon a creatme ; all the gratitude which is due 
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from a rational being to the Author and Giver of every 
blessing which he enjoys ; lastly, there would still be 
the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. All 
these things would, with or without religious ordi- 
nances, be equally real, and existing, and valid ; but 
men would not think equally about them. Many would 
entirely and totally neglect them. Some there would 
always be of a more devout, or serious, or contemplative 
disposition, who would retain a lively sense of these 
things under all circumstances and all disadvantages, 
who would never lose their veneration for them, never 
forget them. But from others, from the careless, the 
busy, the followers of pleasure, the pursuers of wealtk 
or advancement, these things would slip away from the 
thoughts entirely. 

Together with religious ordinances we mentioned 
religious exercises. By the term religious exercises^ 
I in particular mean private prayer, whether it be at set 
times, as in the morning and evening of each day ; or 
whether it be called forth by occasions, as when we are 
to form some momentous decision, or enter upon some 
great undertaking ; or when we are under some press- 
ing difficulty or deep distress, some excruciating bodily 
pain or heavy affliction ; or, on the other hand, and no 
less properly, when we have lately been receiving some 
signal benefit, experiencing some signal mercy ; such as 
preservation from danger, relief from difficulty or distress, 
abatement of pain, recovery from sickness c for by praver, 
let it be observed, we mean devotion in general ; and 
thanksgiving is devotion as much as prayer itself. I 
mean private prayer, as here described ; and I also mean, 
what is perhaps the most natural form of private prayer, 
short ejaculatory extemporaneous addresses to God, as 
oflen as either the reflections which rise up in our minds. 
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let them come from what quarter they may, or the objects 
and incidents which seize our attention, prompt us to 
utter them ^ which, in a religiously disposed mind, will 
be the case, I may say, every hour, and which ejaculation 
may be offered up to God in any posture, in any place, 
or in any situation. Amongst religious exercises, I also 
reckon family prayer, which unites many of the uses 
both of public worship and private prayer. The read- 
ing of religious books is likewise to be accounted a reli- 
gious exercise. Religious meditation still more so ; and 
more so for this reason, that it implies and includes that 
most important duty, self-examination ; for I hold it to 
be next, to impossible for a man to meditate upon reli- 
gion, without meditating at the same time upon his own 
present condition with respect to the tremendous alter- 
native which is to take place upon him after his death. 
These are what we understand by religious exer- 
cises ; and they are all so far of the same nature with 
religious ordinances, that they are aids and helps of 
religion itself; and I think that religious seriousness 
cannot be maintained in the soul without them. 

But again ; a cause which has a strong tendency to 
destroy religious seriousness, and which almost infallibly 
prevents its formation and growth in young minds, is 
levity in conversation upon religious* subjects, or upon 
subjects connected with religion. Whether we regard 
the practice with respect to those who use it, or to 
ihose who hear it, it is highly to be blamed, and is 
productive of great mischief. In those who use it, it 
amounts almost to a proof that they are destitute of re- 
ligious seriousness. The principle itself is destroyed 
in them, or was never fonned in them. Upon those 
who hear, its effect is this. If they have concern about 
religion, and the disposition towards religion which 
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they ought to have, and which we signify by this word 
seriousnesSf they will be inwardly shocked and offended 
by the levity with which they hear it treated. They 
will, as it were, resent such treatment of a subject, 
which by them has always been thoitght upon with awe, 
and dread, and veneration. But the pain with which 
they were at first affected goes off by hearing frequently 
the same sort of language ; and then they will be almost 
sure, if they examine the state of their minds as to re- 
ligion, to feel a change in themselves for the worse. 
This is the danger to which those are exposed, who 
had before imbibed serious impressions. Those who 
had not, will be prevented, by such sort of conversation, 
from ever imbibing them at all ; so that its influence 
is in all cases pernicious. 

The turn which this levity usually takes, is in jests 
and raillery upon the opinions, or the peculiarities, or 
the persons of men of particular sects, or who bear par- 
ticular names ; especially if they happen to be more 
serious than ourselves. And . of late this loose, and I 
can hardly help calling it profane humour, has been 
directed chiefly against the followers of Methodism. 
But against whomsoever it happens to be pointed, it 
has all the bad effects both upon the speaker and 
the hearer which we have noticed ; and as in other 
instances, so in this, it is very much misplaced. In 
the first place, were the doctrines and sentiments of 
those who bear this name ever so foolish and extra- 
vagant (I do not say that they are either) this pro- 
position I shall always maintain to be true, viz. that 
the wildest opinion that ever was entertained in matters 
of religion, is more rational than unconcern about these 
matters. Upon this subject nothing is so absurd as 
indifference ; no folly so contemptible as thoughtless- 
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ness and levity. In the next place, do Methodists de- 
serve this treatment? Be their particular doctrines 
what they may, the professors of these doctrines appear 
to be in earnest about them ; and a man who is in 
earnest in religion cannot be a bad man, still less a fit 
subject for derision. I am no Methodist myself. In 
their leading doctrines I differ from them. But I con- 
tend, that sincere men are not, for these, or indeed, 
any doctrines, to be made laughing-stocks to others. 
I do not bring in the case of Methodists in this part of 
my discourse, for the purpose of vindicating their tenets, 
but for the purpose of observing (and I wish that the 
observation may weigh with all my readers) that the 
custom of treating their characters and persons, their 
preaching or their preachers, their meetings or worship, 
with scom^ has the pernicious consequence of destroy- 
ing our own seriousness, together with the seriousness 
of those who hear or join in such sort of conversation ; 
especially if they be young persons : and I am per- 
suaded that much mischief is actually done in this very 
way. 

A phrase much used upon these occasions, and fre- 
quent in the mouth of those who speak of such as in 
religious matters are more serious than themselves, is, 
"that they are righteous over-much.** These, it is 
true, are scripture words ; and it is that circumstance 
which has given currency to the expression : but in the 
way and sense in which they are used, I am convinced 
that they are exceedingly misapplied. The text occurs 
once in the Bible, and only once. It is in the book of 
Ecclesiastes, 7th chap, and 1 6th verse. It is not very 
easy to determine what is meant by it in the place 
in which it is found. It is a very obscure passage. It 
seems to me most probable, that it relates to an ex- 
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ternal affectation of righteousness, not prompted by in- 
ternal principle ; or rather to the assuming the character 
of righteousness, merely to vaunt or show our supe- 
riority over others ; to conceitedness in religion : in 
like manner as the caution delivered in the same verse, 
** be not overwise,*' respects the ostentation of wisdom, 
and not the attainment itself. So long as we mean 
by righteousness, a sincere and anxious desire to seek 
out the will of God, and to perform it, it is impossible 
to be " righteous over-much.*' There is no such thing 
in the nature of righteousness ; nor was it, nor could it 
be, the intention of any passage in the Bible, to say 
that there is, or to authorize us in casting over-righteous- 
ness as a reproach or a censure upon any one. 

In like manner it has been objected, that so much 
regard, or as the objectors would call it, over^regard 
for religion, is inconsistent with the interest and welfare 
of our families, and with success and prosperity in our 
worldly a£^irs. I believe that there is very little ground 
for this objection in fact, and even as the world goes : 
in reason and principle there is none. A good Christian 
divides his time between the duties of religion, the calls 
of business, and those quiet relaxations which may be 
innocently allowed to his circumstances and condition, 
and which will be chiefly in his family or amongst a 
few friends. In this plan of life there is no confusion 
or interference of its parts ; and unless a man be given 
to sloth and laziness, which are what religion condemns, 
he will find time enough for them all. This calm sy- 
stem may not be sufficient for that unceasing eagerness, 
hurry, and anxiety about worldly affairs, in which some 
men pass their lives ; but it is sufficient for every thing 
which reasonable prudence requires : and it is perfectly 
consistent with usefulness in our stations, which is a 
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main point. Indeed, compare the hours which serious 
persons spend in religious exercises and meditations, 
with the hours which the thoughtless and irreligious 
spend in idleness and vice and expensive diversions, 
and you will perceive on which side of the comparison 
the advantage lies, even in this view of the subject. 

Nor is there any thing in the nature of religion to 
support the objection. In a certain sense it is true, 
what has been sometimes said, that religion ought to 
be the rule of life, not the business : by which is meant, 
that the subject matter even of religious duties lies in 
the common affairs and transactions of the world. 
Diligence in our calling is an example of this ; which, 
however, keeps both a man's head and hands at work 
upon business meriely temporal ; yet religion may be 
governing him here meanwhile. God may be feared 
in the busiest scenes. 

In addition to the above, there exists another pre- 
judice against religious seriousness, arising from a notion 
very commonly entertained, viz. that religion leads to 
gloom and melancholy. This notion, I am convinced, 
is a mistake. Some persons are constitutionally subject 
to melancholy, which is as much a disease in them, as 
the ague is a disease ; and it may happen that such 
men's melancholy shall fall upon religious ideas, as it 
may upon any other subject which seizes their dis- 
tempered imagination. But this is not religion leading 
to melancholy. Or it sometimes is the case that men 
are brought to a sense of religion by calamity and 
affliction, which produce at the same depression of 
spirits. But neither here is religion the cause of this 
distress or dejection, or to be blamed for it. These 
cases being excepted, the very reverse of what is 
alleged against religion is the truth. No man's 
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spirits were ever hurt by ^oing his duty. On the con- 
trary, one good action, one temptation resisted and 
overcome, one sacrifice of desire or interest purely for 
conscience's sake, will prove a cordial for weak and low 
spirits beyond what either indulgence or diversion or 
company can do for them. And a succession and 
course of such actions and self-denials, springing from 
a religious principle and manfully maintained, is the 
best possible course that can be followed as a remedy 
for sinkings and oppressions of this kind. Can it then 
be true, that religion leads to melancholy ? Occasions 
arise to every man living ; to many, very severe as well 
as repeated occasions, in which the hopes of religion 
are the only stay that is left him. Godly men have 
that within them which cheers and comforts them in 
their saddest hours : ungodly men have that which 
strikes their heart, like a dagger, in its gayest moments. 
Godly men discover, what is very true, but what, by 
most men is found out too late, namely, that a good 
conscience, and the hope of our Creator's final favour 
and acceptance, are the only solid happiness to be at- 
tained in this world. Experience corresponds with the 
reason of the thing. I take upon me to say, that reli- 
gious men are generally cheerful. If this be not ob- 
served, as might be expected, supposing it to be true, 
it is because the cheerfulness which religion inspires 
does not show itself in noise, or in fits and starts of 
merriment, but is calm and constant. Of this the 
only true and valuable kind of cheerfulness (for all 
other kinds are hollow and unsatisfying), religious men 
possess not less but a greater share than others. 

Another destroyer of religious seriousness, and 
which is the last I shall mention, is a certain fatal turn 
which some minds take, namely, that when they find 
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difficulties in or concerning religion, or any of the 
tenets of religion, they forthwith plunge into irreligion ; 
and make these difficulties, or any degree of uncertainty 
which seems to their apprehension to hang over the 
subject, a ground and occasion for giving full liberty 
to their inclinations, and for casting off the restraints 
of religion entirelyk This is the case with men, who, 
at the best, perhaps, were only balancing between the 
sanctions of religion and the love of pleasure or of un- 
just gain, but especially the former. In this precarious 
state, any objection, or appearance of objection, which 
diminishes the force of the religious impression, deter- 
mines the balance against the side of virtue, and 
gives up the doubter to sensuality, to the world, and 
to the flesh. Now, of all ways which a man can take, 
this is the surest way to destruction ; and it is com- 
pletely irrational. I say it is completely irrational ; 
for when we meditate upon the tremendous conse- 
' quences which form the subject of religion, we cannot 
avoid this reflection, that any degree of probability 
whatever, I had almost said any degree of possibility 
whatever, of religion being true, ought to determine a 
rational creature so to act as to secure himself from 
punishment in a future state, and the loss of that hap- 
piness which may be attained. Therefore he has no 
pretence for alleging uncertainty as an excuse for his 
conduct, because he does not act in conformity with 
that in which there is no uncertainty at all. In the 
next place, it is giving to apparent difficulties more 
weight than they are entitled to. I only request any 
man to consider, first, the necessary allowances to be 
made for the short-sightedness and the weakness of the 
human understanding ; secondly, the nature of those 
subjects concerning which religion treats, so remote 
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from our senst/f so diflFerent from our experience, so 
above and beyond the ordinary train and course of our 
ideas ; and then say, whether difficulties, and great 
difficulties also, were not to be expected ; nay further, 
whether they be not in some measure subservient to 
the very purpose of religion. The reward of ever- 
lasting life, and the punishment or misery of which we 
know no end, if they were present and immediate, 
could not be withstood, and would not leave any room 
for liberty or choice. But this sort of force upon the 
will is not what God designed ; nor is suitable indeed 
to the nature of free, moral, and accountable agents. 
The truth is, and it was most likely beforehand that it 
would be so, that amidst some points which are dark, 
some which are dubious, there are many Which are clear 
and certain. Now, I apprehend, that, if we act faith- 
fully up to those points concerning which there is no 
question, most especially if we determine upon and 
choose our rule and course of life according to those 
principles of choice which all men whatever allow to 
be wise and safe principles, and the only principles 
which are so ; and conduct ourselves steadfastly accord- 
ing to the rule thus chosen, the difficulties which re- 
main in religion will not move or disturb us much ; 
and will, as we proceed, become gradually less and 
fewer. Whereas, if we begin with objections ; if all 
we consider about religion be its difficulties ; but, 
most especially, if we permit the suggestion of diffi- 
culties to drive us into a practical rejection of religion 
itself, and to affi^rd us (which is what we wanted,) an 
excuse to ourselves for casting off its restraints ; then 
the event will be, that its difficulties will multiply upon 
us ; its light grow more and more dim, and we shall 
settle in the worst and most hopeless of all conditions ; 
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the last condition, I will venture to s; /•', in which any 
man living would wish his son, or any one whom he 
loved, and for whose happiness he was anxious, to be 
placed; a life of confirmed vice and dissoluteness; 
founded in a formal renunciation of religion. 

He that has to preach Christianity to persons in this 
state, has to preach to stones. He must not expect to 
be heard, either with complacency, or seriousness, or 
patience, or even to escape contempt and derision. 
Habits of thinking are fixed by habits of acting ; and 
both too solidly fixed to be moved by humim persuasion. 
God in his mercy, and by his providences, as well as by 
his Spirit, can touch and soften the heart of stone. 
And it is seldom perhaps, that, without some strong, 
and, it may be, sudden impressions of this kind, and 
from this source, serious sentiments ever penetrate dis- 
positions hardened in the manner which we have here 
described. 
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X. 

TASTE FOR DEVOTION. 

John iv- 23, 24. 

But the hour cometh and now is^ when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth : for the Father seeketh such to worship him. 
God is a Spirit; and they that worship him^ must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 

A TASTE and relish for religious exercise, or the want 
of it, is one of the marks and tokens by which we may 
judge whether our heart be right towards God or not. 
God is unquestionably an object of devotion to every 
creature which he has made capable of devotion ; con- 
sequently, our minds can never be right towards him, 
unless they be in a devotional frame. It cannot be 
disputed, but that the Author and Giver of all things, 
upon whose will and whose mercy we depend for every 
thing we have, and for every thing we look for, ought 
to live in the thoughts and affections of his rational 
creatures. ** Through thee have I been holden up 
ever since I was born : thou art he that took me from 
my mother's womb : my praise shall be always of thee.*' 
If there be such things as first sentiments towards God, 
these words of the Psalmist express them. That de- 
votion to God is a duty, stands upon the same proof as 
that God exists. But devotion is an act of the mind 
strictly. In a certain sense, duty to a fellow-creature 
may be discharged if the outward act be performed. 
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because the benefit to him depends upon the act. Not 
so with devotion. It is altogether the operation of the 
mind. God is a Spirit, and must be worshipped in 
spirit, that is, in mind and thought. The devotion of 
the mind may be, will be, ought to be, testified and 
accompanied by outward performances and expressions : 
but, without the mind going along with it, no form, no 
solemnity can avail, as a service to God. It is not so 
much a question under what mode men worship their 
Maker ; but this is the question, whether their mind, 
and thoughts, and affections, accompany the mode 
which they adopt or not. I do not say, that modes of 
worship are indifferent things ; for certainly one mode 
may be more rational, more edifying, more pure than 
another; but they are indifferent, in comparison with 
the question, whether the heart attend the worship, or 
be estranged from it. 

These two points, then, being true ; first, that de- 
votion is a duty ; secondly, that the heart must partici- 
pate to make any thing we do devotion ; it follows, that 
the heart cannot be right toward God, unless it be pos- 
sessed with a taste and relish for his service, and for 
what relates to it* 

Men may, and many undoubtedly do, attend upon 
acts of reli^ous worship, and even from religious mo- 
tives, yet, at the same time, without this taste and relish 
of which we are speaking. Reli^on has no savour for 
diem. I do not allude to the case of those who attend 
upon the public worship of the church from compliance 
with custom, out of regard to station, for example's 
sake merely, from habit merely ; still less to the case 
of those who have particular worldly views in so doing. 
I lay the case of such persons, for the present, out of 
the question j and I consider only the case of those, 

h2! 
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who, knowing and believing the worship of God to 
be a duty, and that the wilful n^lect of this, as of 
other duties, may incur future punishment, do join 
in worship from a principle of obedience, from a con- 
nderation of those consequences which will follow dis- 
obedience ; from the fear indeed of God, and the dread 
of his judgements (and so far from motives of religion), 
yet without any taste or relish for religious exercise 
itself. That is the case I am considering. It is 
not for us to presume to speak harshly of any con* 
duct, which proceeds, in any manner, from a r^ard 
to God, and the expectation of a future judgemept. 
God, in his Scriptures, holds out to man terrors, as 
well as promises ; punishment after death, as well as 
reward. Undoubtedly he intended those motives which 
he himself proposes, to operate and have their influence. 
Wherever they operate, good ensues ; very great and 
important good, compared with the cases in which they 
do not operate ; yet not all the good we would desire, 
not all which is attainable, not all which we ought .to 
aim at, in our Christian course. The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of knowledge : but calling it the be- 
ginning, implies that we ought to proceed further ; 
namely^ from his fear to his love. 

To apply this distinction to the subject before us : — 
the man who serves God from a dread of his displeasui^, 
and therefore in a certain sense by constraint, is, beyond 
all comparison, in a better situation, as touching his 
salvation, than he who defies this dread, and breaks 
through this constraint. He, in a word, who obeys, 
from whatever motive his obedience springs, provided it 
be a religious motive, is of a character, as well as in a 
condition, infinitely preferable to the character and 
condition of the man whom no motives whatever can 
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induce to perform his duty. Still it is true, that if he 
feels not within himself a taste and relish for the service 
which he performs (to say nothing of the consideration 
how much less acceptable his service may be), and for 
devotion itself, he wants one satisfactory evidence of his 
heart being right towards God. A further progress in 
rdigion will give him this evidence, but it is not yet 
attained :: as yet, therefore, there is a great deficiency. 
The taste and relish for devotion, of which we are 
speaking, is what good men in all ages have felt 
strongly. It appears in their history: it appears ia 
their writings. The book of Psalms in particular, was, 
great part of it, composed under the impression of this 
princq)le. Many of the Psalms are written in the 
truest ^irit of devotion ; and it is one test of the reli* 
gious frame of our own minds, to observe whether wc 
have a relish (or these compositions ; whether our hearts 
are stirred as we read them ; whether we perceive in 
them words alone, a mere letter, or so many grateful, 
gratifying sentiments towards God, in unison with what 
we ourselves feel, or have before felt. And what we 
are saying of the book of Psalms, is true of many reli- 
gious books that are put into our hands, especially hooks 
of devotional religion : which, though they be human com- 
positions, and nothing more, are of a similar cast with 
the devotional writings of Scripture, and excellently 
calculated for their purpose *". We read of aged persons, 

* Amongst these I particularly recommend the prayers and dc- 
Totions annexed to the New Whole Duty of Man. Bishop Burnet, 
in speaking of such kind of books, very truly says, " By the frequent 
reading of these books, by the relish that one has in them, by the 
delight they give, and the effects they produce, a man will plainly 
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who passed the greatest part of their time in acts of de- 
votion, and passed it with enjoyment. '^ Anna, the 
prophetess, was of great age, which departed not from 
the temple, but served God with fastings and prayers, 
night and day." The first Christians, so far as can be 
gathered from their history in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles, as well as from the subsequent ac- 
counts that are left of them, took great delight in exer- 
cises of devotion. These seemed to form, indeed, the 
principal satisfaction of their lives in this world. ** Con- 
tinuing daily with one accord in the temple, and break- 
ing bread/' — that is, celebrating the holy communion, 
^* from house to house, they eat their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart, praising Grod." In this 
spirit Christians set out, finding the greatest grati- 
fication they were capable of, in acts and exercises of 
devotion. A great deal of what is said in the New 
Testament by St. Paul in paii;icular, about " i^ejoicing 
in the Lord, rejoicing in the Holy Ghost, rejoicing in 
hope, rejoicing in consolation, rejoicing in themselves, 
as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing," refer to the pleasure 
and the high and spiritual comfort which they found 
in religious exercises. Much, I fear, of this spirit is 
fled. There is a coldness in our devotions, which ai^es 
a decay of religion amongst us. Is it true that men, 
in these days, perform religious exercises as frequently 
as they ought, or as those did who have gone before us 
in the Christian course ? That is one question to be 
asked. But there is also another question of still greater 

perceive whether his soul is made for divine matters^ or not; what 
suitableness there is between him and them^ and whether he is yet 
touched with such a sense of religion^ as to be capable of dedicating 
himself to it." 
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importance, viz. do they find in these performances that 
gratification which the first and best disciples of the reli- 
gion actually found — ^wliich they ought to find, and 
which they would find, did they possess the taste and 
relish concerning which we are discoursing, and which 
if they do not possess, they want one great proof of 
their heart being right towards God ? 

If the spirit of prayer, as it is sometimes called^ if 
the taste and relish for devotion, if a devotional frame 
of mind be within us, it will show itself in the turn and 
cast of our meditations, in the warmth, and earnestness, 
and frequency of our secret applications to God in 
prayer ; in the deep, unfeigned, heart-piercing, heart- 
sinking sorrow o£ our confessions and our penitence ; in 
the sincerity of our gratitude and of our praise ; in our 
admiration of the divine bounty to his creatures ; in our 
sense of particular mercies to ourselves. We shall pray 
much in secret. We shall address ourselves to God of 
our own accord, in our walks, our closet, our bed. 
Form, in these addresses, will be nothing. Every thing 
will come from the heart. We shall feed the flame of 
devotion by continually returning to the subject. No 
man who is endued with the taste and relish we speak 
of, will have God long out of his mind. Under one 
view or other, God cannot be long out of a devout mind. 
^^ Neither was God in all his thoughts,'' is a true de- 
scription of a complete dereliction of religious principle ; 
but it can, by no possibility, be the case with a man, 
who has the spirit of devotion, or any portion of that 
spirit, within him. 

But it is not in our private religion alone, that the 
effect and benefit of this principle are perceived. The 
true taste and relish we so much dwell upon, will bring 
a man to the public worship of God ^ and, what is more. 
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will bring him in such a frame of mind as to enable him 
to join in it with effect ; with effect as to his own soul ; 
with effect as to every object, both public and private, 
intended by public worship. Wanderings and forget- 
fulness, remissions and intermissions of attention, there 
will be ; but these will be fewer and shorter, in propor- 
tion as more of this spirit is prevalent within us ; and 
some sincere, some hearty, some deep, some true, and, 
as we trust, acceptable service will be performed, before 
we leave the place ; some pouring forth of the soul unto 
God in prayer and in thanksgiving ; in prayer, excited 
by wants and weaknesses; I fear also, by sins and 
neglects without number ; and in thanksgivings, such as 
mercies, the most undeserved, ought to call forth from 
a heart, filled, as the heart of man should be, with a 
thorough consciousness of dependency and obligation. 

Forms of public worship must, by their very nature, 
be in a great degree general ; that is, must be cal- 
culated for the average condition of human and of 
Christian life : but it is one property of the devotional 
spirit which we speak of, to give a particularity to our 
worship, though it be carried on in a congregation of 
fellow Christians, and expressed in terms which were 
framed and conceived for the use of all. And it does 
this, by calling up recollections which will apply most 
closely, and bring home most nearly to ourselves, those 
terms and those expressions. For instance, in public 
worship, we thank God in geneml terms, that is, we join 
with the congregation in a general thanksgiving ; but a 
devout man brings to church the recollection of special 
and particular mercies, particular bounties, particular 
providences, particular deliverances, particular relief re- 
cently experienced, specially and critically granted in 
the moment of want or danger, or eminently and super- 
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eminently Youchsafed to us individually. These he 
bears in his thoughts ; he applies as he proceeds ; that' 
which was general, he makes close and circumstan- 
tial ; his heart rises towards God, by a sense of mer- 
cies vouchsafed to himself. He does not, however, 
confine himself to those favours of Providence, which 
he enjoys above many others, or more than most others ; 
he does not dwell upon distinctions alone ; he sees God 
in all his goodness, in all his bounty. Bodily ease, for 
instance, is not less vabiable, not less a mercy, because 
others are at ease, as well as himself. The same of his 
health, the use of his limbs, the faculties of his under- 
standing. But what I mean is, that, in his mind, he 
brings to church mercies, in which he is interested, and 
that the most general expressions of thankfulness attach 
with him upon particular recollections of goodness, par- 
ticular subjects of gratitude ; so that the holy fervour 
of his devotion is supported ; never wants, nor can want, 
materials to act upon. It is the office, therefore, of an 
internal spirit of devotion to make worship personal. 
We have seen that it will be so with thanksgiving. It 
will be the same likewise with every other part of divine 
wcxrship. The confession of sins in our liturgy, and 
perhaps in all liturgies, is general ; but our sins, alas ! 
are particular : our conscience not only acknowledges 
a deplorable weakness and imperfection in the discharge 
of our duty, but is stung also with remembrances and 
compunctions, excited by particular offences. When 
we come, therefore, to confess our sins, let memory do 
its office faithfully. Let these sins rise up before our 
eyes. All language is imperfect. Forms, intended for 
general use, must consist of general terms, and are so 
far inadeiquate. They may be rehearsed by the lips 
with very little of application to our own case. But this 
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a sense of mercies, and a knowledge from whom they 
proceed, thanksgiving will be a grateful exercise, and 
not a tedious form. What relates to our sins and wants, 
though not of the same gratifying nature, though ac- 
companied with deep, nay, with afflicting cause of hu- 
miliation and fear, must, nevertheless, be equally inte- 
resting, or more so, because it is of equal concernment 
to us, or of greater. In neither case, therefore, if our 
duty be performed as it ought to be, will tediousness be 
perceived. 

I say, that the spirit of devotion removes from the 
worship of God the perception of tediousness, and with 
that also every disposition to censure or cavil at particular 
phrases or expressions used in public worship. All 
such faults, even if they be real, and such observations 
upon them, are absorbed by the immense importance of 
the business in which we are engaged. Quickness in 
discovering blemishes of this sort is not the gift of a 
pious mind ; still less either levity or acrimony in 
speaking of them. 

Moreover, the spirit of devotion reconciles us to repC' 
tilions. In other subjects repetition sOon becomes tire- 
some and offensive. In devotion it is different. Deep, 
earnest, heart-felt devotion, naturally vents itself in 
repetition. Observe a person racked by excruciating 
bodily pain ; or a person suddenly struck with the news 
of some dreadful calamity ; or a person labouring under 
some cutting anguish of soul ; and you will always find 
him breaking out into ejaculations, imploring from Grod 
support, mercy, and relief, over and over again, uttering 
the same prayer in the same words. Nothing, he finds, 
suits so well the extremity of his sufferings, the urgency 
of his wants, as a continual recurrence to the same cries, 
and the same call for divine aid. Our Lord himself, in 
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his last agony, affords a high example of what we are 
saying. Thrice he besought his heavenly Father ; and 
thrice he used the same words. Repetition, therefore, 
is not only tolerable in devotion, but it is natural : it is 
even dictated by a sense of suffering, and an acuteness 
of feeling. It is coldness of affection which requires to 
be enticed and gratified by continual novelty of idea, or 
expression, or action. The repetitions and prolixity of 
Pharisaical prayers, which our Lord censures, are to be 
understood of those prayers which run out into mere 
formality and into great length ; no sentiment or affec- 
tion of the heart accompanying them ; but uttered as a 
task, from an opinion (of which our Lord justly notices 
the absurdity), that they should really be heard for their 
much speaking. Actuated by the spirit of devotion, 
we can never offend in this way j we can never be the 
object of this censure. 

Lastly, and what has already been intimated, the 
spirit of devotion will cause our prayers to have an 
effect upon our practice. For example : if we repeated 
the coii/ession in our liturgy with a true penitential 
sense of guilt upon our souls, we should not, day after 
day, be acknowledging to God our transgressions and 
n^lects, and yet go on exactly in the same manner, 
without endeavouring to make them less and fewer. 
We should plainly perceive that this was doing nothing 
towards salvation ; and that, at this i*ate, we may be 
sinning and confessing all our lives. Whereas, was the 
right spirit of confessional piety, viz. thoughtfulness of 
souly within us at the time, this would be the certain 
benefit, especially in the case of an often-repeated sin, 
that the mind would become more and more concerned, 
more and more filled with compunction and remorse, 
so as to be forced into amendment. Even the most 
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heart-felt confession might not immediately do for us 
all that we could wish : yet, by perseverance in the 
same, it would certainly in a short time produce its 
desired effect. For the same reason, we should not 
time after time pray " that we might thenceforward,** 
viz. after each time of so praying, ^^ lead godly, righteous 
and sober lives," yet persist, just as usual, in ungodli- 
ness, unrighteousness, and intemperance. The thing- 
would be impossible, if we prayed as we ought. So 
likewise, if real thankfulness of heart accompanied our 
thanksgivings^ we should not pray in vain, " that we 
might show forth the praises of God, not only with our 
lips, but in our lives.'' As it is, thousands repeat these 
words without doing a single deed for the sake of 
pleasing God, exclusive of other motives, or refraining 
from a single thing they like to do out of the fear of 
displeasing him. So again, every time we hear the third 
service at church, we pray " that God would incline 
our hearts to keep his commandments ;" yet immediately, 
perhaps, afteinvards, allow our hearts and inclinations 
to wander, without control, to whatever sinful tempta- 
tion entices them. This, I say, all proceeds from the 
want of earnestness in our devotions. Strong devotion 
is an antidote against sin. 

To conclude: a spirit of devotion is one of the 
greatest blessings, and, by consequence, the want of 
it one of the greatest misfortunes, which a Christian 
can experience. When it is present, it gives life to 
every act of worship which we perform ; it makes every 
such act interesting and comfortable to ourselves. It is 
felt in our most retired moments, in our beds, our 
closets, our rides, our walks. It is stirred within us, 
when we are assembled with our children and servants 
in family prayer. It leads us to church, to the congre- 
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gation of our fellow Christians there collected ; it ac- 
companies us in our joint offices of religion in an 
especial manner ; and it returns us to our homes holier, 
and happier, and better ; and lastly, what greatly en- 
hances its value to every anxious Christian, it affords to 
himself a proof that his heart is right towards God : 
when it is followed up by a good life, by abstinence 
from sin, and endeavours after virtue, by avoiding evil 
and doing good, the proof and the satisfaction to be 
drawn from it are complete. 
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XL 
PRAYER IN IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

Luke v. 16. 

And he mthdrew himself into the wildernesSy and 

prayed. 

The imitation of our Saviour is justly held out to 
us, as a rule of life ; but then there are many things in 
which we cannot imitate him« What depends upon his 
miraculous character must necessarily surpass our en- 
deavours, and be placed out of the reach of our imita- 
tion. This reason makes those particulars, in which 
we are able to follow his example, of great importance 
to be observed by us ; because it is to these that our 
hopes of taking him for our pattern, of treading in his 
footsteps, are necessarily confined. 

Now, our Lord*s piety is one of these particulars. 
We can^ if we be so minded, pray to God, as he did. 
We can aim at the spirit, and warmth, and earnestness, 
of his devotions ; we can use, at least, those occasions, 
and that mode of devotion, which his example points 
out to us. 

It is to be remarked, that a fulness of mental devo^ 
tion was the spring and source of our Lord's visible 
piety. And this state of mind we must acquire. It 
consists in this ; in a habit of turning our thoughts to- 
wards God, whenever they are not taken up with some 
particular engagement. Every man has some subject 
or other, to which his thoughts turn, when they are not 
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particularly occupied^ In a good Christian this subject 
is God, or what appertains to him. A good Christian, 
walking in his fields, sitting in his chamber, lying upon 
his bed, is thinking of God. His meditations draw, of 
their own accord, to that object, and then his thoughts 
kindle up his devotions ; and devotion never bums so 
bright, or so warm, as when it is lighted up from within. 
The immensity, the stupendous nature of the adorable 
Being who made, and who supports, every thing about 
us, his grace, his love, his condescension towards his 
reasonable and moral creatures, that is, towards men ; 
the good things which he has placed within our reach, 
the heavenly happiness which he has put it in our power 
to obtain ; the infinite moment of our acting well and 
right, so as not to miss of the great reward, and not 
only to miss of our reward, but to sink into perdition ; 
such reflections will not fail of generating devotion, of 
moving within us either prayer, or thanksgiving, or 
both. This is mental devotion. Perhaps the difference 
between a religious and an irreligious character, depends 
more upon this mental devotion, than upon any other 
thing. The difference will show itself in men's lives 
and conversation, in their dealings with mankind, and 
in the various duties and offices of their station : but it 
originates and proceeds from a difference in their in- 
ternal habits of mind, with respect to God ; in the 
habit of thinking of him in private, and of what relates 
to him ; in cultivating these thoughts, or neglecting 
them^ inviting them, or driving them from us; in 
forming, or in having formed a habit and custom, as to 
this point, unobseiTed and unobservable by others (be- 
cause it passes in the mind, which no one can see) ; 
but. of the most decisive consequence to our spiritual 
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chsTBCtet and immortal interests. This mind was in 
Clirist-*a deep, fixed, and constant piety. The ex- 
pressions of it we have seen in all the finms, which 
could be^ak earnestness and sincerity ; but the prin- 
ciple itself lay deep in his divine soul. The expressimis 
likewise were occasional, more or fewer, as occasions 
called, or opportunities oflfered ; but the principle fixed 
and constant, uninterrupted, unremitted. 

But again; our Lord, whose mental piety was 86 
unquestionable, so ardent, and so unceasing, did not, 
nevertheless, content himself with that. He thoi^it 
fit, we find, at sundry times, and, I doubt not, also, very 
frequently, to draw it forth in actual prayer, to clothe 
it with words, to betake himself to visible devotion, to 
retire to a mountain for this express purpose, to with- 
draw himself a short distance from his companions, to 
kneel down, to pass the whole night in prayer, or in a 
place devoted to prayer. Let all, who feel their hearts 
impregnated with religious fervour, remember this ex- 
ample — remember that this disposition of the heart ought 
to vent itself in actual prayer. Let them not either be 
afraid nor ashamed, nor suffer any person, nor any thing, 
to keep them from this holy exercise. They will find 
the devout dispositions of their souls strengthened, 
gratified, confirmed. This exhortation may not be 
necessary to the generality of pious tempers. They will 
naturally follow their propensity, and it will naturally 
carry them to prayer. But some, even good men, are 
too abstracted in their way of thinking upon this sub- 
ject. They think, that since God seeth and regardeth 
the heart, if their devotion be there, if it be within, 
all outward signs and expressions of it are superfluous. 
It is enough to answer, that our blessed Lord did not 
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80 think. He had all the fulness of devotion in his 
soul ; nevertheless, he thought it not superfluous to 
utter and pronounce audible prayer to God ; and not 
only 80, but to retire and withdraw himself from other 
engagements; nay even from his most intimate and 
fiivonred companions, expressly for this purpose. 

Again; our Lord's retirement to prayer appears 
commonly to have followed some signal act and display 
of his divine powers. He did every thing to the glory 
of God ; he referred his divine powers to his Father's 
^ft ; he made them the subject of his thankfulness, 
inasmuch as they advanced his great work; he fol- 
lowed them by his devotions. Now every good gift 
Cometh down from the Father of light. Whether they 
be natural, or whether they be supernatural, the facul- 
ties which we possess are by God's donation. Where- 
fore, any successful exercise of these faculties, any in- 
stance in which we have been capable of doing some- 
thing good, properly and truly so, either for the com- 
mnnity which is best of all, for our neighbourhood, for 
our families, nay even for ourselves, ought to stir and 
awaken our gratitude to God, and to call forth that 
gratitude into actual devotion ; at least, this is to imi- 
tate our blessed Lord, so far as we can imitate him at 
all : it is adopting, into our lives, the principle which 
ululated his. 

Again ; it appears, on one occasion at least, that our 
Lord's retirement to prayer was preparatory to an im- 
portant work, which he was about to execute. The 
manner in which St. Luke, states this instance is thus : 
*^ And it came to pass in those days that he went out 
into a mountain fo pray, and continued all night in 
prayer to God ; and when it was day, he called unto 
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hhn his dkciples, and of them he chose twelve, whom 
alio he named apostles.'' From this statement I infer, 
that die night, passed by our Lord in pnyer, was pre-, 
paratorjr to the <iX&ce which he was aboat to execute. 
And surely an important office it was ; important to 
him ; important to his religion ; important to the whole 
world. Nor let it be said, that our Lord, after all, in 
one instance at least, was unfortunate in his choice. Of 
the twelve one was a traitor. That choice was not 
error. A remarkable prophecy was to be fulfilled, and 
other purposes wero to be answered, of which we cannot 
now speak particularly. '* I know," says our Lord, 
^^ whom I have chosen.** But let us confine ourselves 
to our observation. It was a momentous choice : it was 
a decision of great consequence ; and it was accordingly, 
on our Lord's part, preceded by prayer ; not only so, 
but by a night spent in prayer. ** He continued all 
night in prayer to God ;*' or, if you would rather so 
render it, in a housCt set apart for prayer to God. 
Here, therefore, we have an example given us, which 
we both can imitate, and ought to imitate. Nothing of 
singular importance — nothing of extraordinary moment, 
either to ourselves or others, ought to be resolved upon, 
or unHertaken, without prayer to God — ^without pre- 
vious devotion. It is a natural operation of piety to 
carry the mind to God, whenever any thing presses and 
weighs upon it. They, who feel not this tendency, have 
reason to accuse and suspect themselves of want of 
piety. Moreover, we have for it the direct example of 
our Lord himself. I believe also, I may add, that we 
have the example and practice of good men, in all ages 
of the world. 

Again ; we find our Lord resorting to prayer in his 
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last extremity ; and with an earnestness, I had almost 
said, a vehemence of devotion, proportioned to the 
occasion. The terms in which the evangelists describe 
our Lford's devotion in the garden of Gethsemanc, the 
evening preceding his death, are the strongest terms 
that could be used. As soon as he came to the place, 
he bid his disciples pray. When he was at the place, 
he said unto them, ** Pray that ye enter not into 
temptation.'' This did not content him : this was not 
enough for the state and sufferings of his mind. He 
parted even from them. He withdrew about a stone's 
cast, and kneeled down. Hear how his struggle in 
prayer is described. Three times he came to his dis- 
ciples, and returned again to prayer ; thrice he kneeled 
down, at a distance from them, repeating the' same words. 
Being hi an agony, he prayed more earnestly : drops of 
sweat fell from his body, as if it had been great drops 
of blood ; yet in all this, throughout the whole scene, 
the constant conclusion of his prayer was, " Not my 
will, but thine be done." It was the greatest occasion 
that ever was : and the earnestness of our Lord's prayer, 
the devotion of his soul, corresponded with it. Scenes 
of deep distress await us all. It is in vain to expect to 
pass through the world without falling into them. We 
have, in our Lord's example, a model for our behaviour, 
in the most severe and most trying of these occasions. 
Afflicted, yet resigned ; grieved and wounded, yet sub- 
missive ; not insensible of our sufferings, but increasing 
the ardour and fervency of our prayer in proportion to 
the pain and acuteness of our feelings ! 

But whatever may be the fortune of our lives, one 
great extremity, at least, the hour of approaching death, 
is certainly to be passed through. What ought then 
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to occupy us? what can then support us? Prayer. 
Prayer, with our blessed Lord himself, was a refuge 
from the storm ; almost every word he uttered, during 
that tremendous scene, was prayer: prayer the most 
earnest, the most urgent ; repeated, continued, pro- 
ceeding from the recesses of his soul ; private, solitary : 
prayer for deliverance ; prayer for strength j above 
every thing, prayer for resignation. 
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XII. 



THE STIRRING OF CONSCIENCE. 
Ephesiaxs II. 1. 

Jnd you hath he quickened who xeere dead in tres- 

passes and sins. 

The quickening or stirring of conscience within us, 
is sometimes the first sign of a renewed and r^e- 
nerated soul. There have been disputes concerning this 
principle of conscience, its origin, nature, extent ; but 
all sides agree in one thing, namely, that it may be 
dead for a time in the human breast without any energy 
or activity whatsoever. 

The causes of this torpor and deadness, or rather 
the circumstances under which it is found, have been 
often assigned. In many cases, I am afraid, it takes 
place so early in life, that the person can hardly be said 
to have ever known what the remonstrances and ad- 
monitions of conscience were. His conscience may be 
said to be dead-bom. He remembers not the time 
when he found any check concerning any action which 
he set himself to do. If there was any pleasure or gra- 
tification in view ; if there was any thing to be got by 
the action ; that was all he considered about it : its 
being right and its bemg wrong formed no part of his 
deliberation, nor was he put upon asking this question 
by any thing which he felt within him. This state of 
complete depravity is the effect of a totally neglected 
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education, and of being at the same time thrown, when 
very young, amongst profligate examples. 

Neither of these causes is sufficient to produce the 
effect by itself; but both causes, acting in conjunction, 
may produce it. If good principles have been early 
instilled by means of a virtuous, or any thing like a 
virtuous education, there will be some conscience left, 
there will be a conscience perceived, let the person so 
brought up fall into what society or amongst what ex- 
amples he may. His conscience may not carry him safe 
through these dangers, may not have preserved him 
from vice and wickedness (that is a different question) ; 
but a conscience will be there, will be felt. 

Again : Let the education, that is, any precise and 
particular instruction, have been ever so much or so 
culpably neglected, yet let even that rude uninstructed 
mind come amongst examples of goodness, or even 
keep clear of dissolute and profligate examples, and 
conscience mil be hear^L Examples themselves are 
education ; good and virtuous examples the best of all 
education ; even innocent and harmless society will pro- 
duce (or, however, suffer) the natural growth and pro- 
duction of conscience in minds the most ignorant. But 
when a mind, perfectly ignorant, uninstructed, and 
uneducated, falls at first into debauched and profligate 
society, then it is possible that conscience may never 
spring up — itij influence over the heart may never have 
a commencement. This cruel case can never happen 
but in the instance of parents who are wicked themp 
selves, and undesignedly perhaps, but very effectually, 
communicate their wickedness betimes to their children ; 
or in the instance of cliildren deprived from the be- 
ginning of a parent's care, and not only so, but from 
the beginning also thrown into bad hands, and into 
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bad society. It is of these instances we were speaking, 
when we said that there are many unhappy persons in 
the world, who never remember the time when they 
were sensible of any feeling or compunction of con- 
science within them — of any distinction indeed between 
right and wrong. 

But, secondly, I will now suppose a more general, 
and a more natural state, that of a conscience really 
formed in the breast, and, in some degree at least, per- 
forming its office. This once living conscience may, 
by various means, be reduced back to a state of death 
and insensibility ; nay, it oflen is so. Almost any 
course of sin will do it, as to that sin. Men always 
enter upon sinful courses under strong temptation : 
they may go on in them afterwards under less; but 
the temptation which first seduces them into vice is 
usually strong. There is a conscience at first repelling, 
remonstrating, rebuking ; but then there is a violent 
temptation to be opposed. Conscience is overcome : 
it resists afterwards with less force, and is again over- 
come : its remonstrances are now weaker — they arc 
not heard ; being heard, they are set aside. This takes 
place repeatedly and frequently, with a constant abate- 
ment and diminution of strength and force oa the part 
of conscience. The sin, after this, is committed, and 
conscience is silent. This is the regular effect of any 
course of sin, as to that sin. Let any habitual sinner 
compare himself at one time with himself at another- 
time ; his former sensations, his remorse, his uneasi- 
ness, his scruples, his fears, when he first entered upon 
a course of sin, with his sensations, or rather, with his 
want of sensations, now that he has for some time been 
confirmed in it — let him make this comparison, and 
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say whether the case be not with him as we haTe de- 
scribed it. 

But the misfortune goes farther : any course of um 
Tfchatever weakens the power of conscience not only as 
to that sin, but as to all. Either the person reflects that 
it is to no purpose to guard against other sins, whilst 
he knowingly, constantly, and wilfully goes on in this ; 
or else the principle itself of conscience, by b^ng so 
often overpowered and beaten back in this instance, has 
lost its spring and energy in all instances. Almost all, 
even the greatest sinners, have b^un with some parti- 
cular vice. The first encroachment upon innocence 
and upon conscience was made by some single species 
of offence to which they were tempted ; but the rotten* 
ness spread. A general and complete depravity oi 
character may grow, and often does grow, out of one 
species of transgression ; because conscience, which has 
been put to silence, not by one or two oppositions, but 
by a course of opposition to its remonstrances, ceases 
to execute its office within that man's breast ; so that 
a conscience which was once alive may be reduced to 
a state of death and insensibility. 

There are passages of Scripture which expressly re- 
late to this state, and to a recovery and restoration from 
it, and which ought therefore to be remembered ; and 
in the first place comes our text, and what follows it . 
** And you hath he ywicA*ewerf,a7/otc»ere dead in trespasses 
and sins ; wherein in time past ye walked according to 
the course of this world, according to the prince of the 
power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience : among whom also we all had 
our conversation in times past in the lusts of our flesh, 
fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind ; and 
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were by nature the children of wrath, even as others. 
But God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love 
wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in 
sins J hath quickened us together with Christ.'' £ph. 
ii. 1. And the same idea is repeated, Col. iii. 3. 

There is also another remarkable text in the same 
epistle, V. 14. which has relation to the same subject, 
** wherefore he saith, awake thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light." 
The place in which this text is found, and the subject 
concerning which St. Paul is in that place discoursing, 
show sufficiently that the sleep here meant was the 
sleep of the conscience. " Awake thou that sleepest ;" 
rouse thyself from that state of moral and religious in- 
sensibility in which thou liest, ** arise from the dead,'' 
firom being dead in sin and trespasses ; so deeply sunk 
in evil courses as to have become altogether without 
perception or consciousness of their guilt or danger, 
which is being dead in this respect. 

Speaking of a particular case in his epistle to Timo- 
thy, St. Paul saith, ** she that liveth in pleasure is dead 
while she liveth ;" that is to say, is going on without 
taking heed to that living principle of conscience which 
forms our spiritual life. This is very true ; and it is 
more general than St. Paul here has occasion to state 
it. He that liveth in pleasure, engrossed and taken 
up with the thoughts and pursuits of pleasure, is dead 
whilst he liveth ; has no time, no inclination, no dis- 
position for listening to any dictates of religion or of 
conscience. With respect to these, therefore, he is dead ; 
his conscience is dead within him ; his neglected, opposed, 
unavailing, rejected conscience, speaks no more, no more 
renews eJBTorts which have now been long and totally dis- 
regarded. It is silent, and it is the silence of death. 



Now this i« a estate of the soul* which of ail others^ 
prrh^, mont requires the assistance of God's Holy 
Spirit* Thin, in ^me measure, is indinated by the 
very term, and melaphor, and compuiaon which are 
iiiacie use of, that of death. A dead man cannot raise 
himself to life s^in ; it muse be by an energy firmi 
without ^ by the help and pow«r of some other tiian 
himself that life is reeovered, if it be recovered at alL 
In like manner, the voluntary powers^ Ttthont being 
aided and strengthened by the indu^u^ of God's* Holy 
.Hpirit, may be entirely unable to restore a dead con- 
!4eienee to its oflice in the hiraian breast. 

What is intimated by the language and mamwHr of 
<^akin^^ on the sufiject m Scriptnre, is confirmed by 
our own consciousness, and by our experioice* N^oikhtg 
ijf ^ hard to be accomplished as reformatiGn; nothing 
m diffkult as t4> change the heart: nothing in this 
world so arduous as to rouse a dead and aleeping coo- 
sricTTce, to hrin{]f back lost principles, to rectify depraTed 
^fffctions, tx) break vicious habits; more especiadly, 
vk'ious habit<t of mind and thought. Vicious habits ei 
action, though difficult, are more easy to be managed 
than vidous habits of mind and thought. In {nnopor- 
tiofi to the difficulty is the necessity for help. In pro- 
f>ortion to the diffiadty, must we have recourse to his 
all powerful help, with whom all things are possible, all 
thifif(s arc easy, ** Who then shall be saved ?^ was the 
Apo<*tlc*» cjucstion. ** With God all things are possi- 
ble/' wa« our Lord's answer. 

What then is the practical use of these reflections? 
What are the fit sentiments to entertain, the fit con- 
ilnet to pursue ? 

We know that conscience nun/ be silent and dead : 
is it silent and dead in ws? We know that it may be 
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90 weak md feeUe, that in points fact, it does not 
govern our lives at all. Is this our case ? If it be« we 
have a great work to go through before we can be in 
a state to form any reasonable hopes of salvation ; 
namely, the restoring conscience to its office and its 
enei^. Hie first thing to be done towards it is to 
sue earnestly for the help of God Almighty's spirit : 
that is the first thing. Our prayers obtaining, and our 
endeavours sincerely co-operating with that help, will 
carry us through the work ; nothing else will. 

Secondly, when we find the whisperings of conscience 
renewed ; when we find sensations of religion, aAer a 
long absence and forgetfulness, returning; when we 
find spiritual emotions, unfound and unfelt before, or, 
if formerly felt, long disused ; when we find the quick- 
ening and stirring of good principles and good thoughts 
Within us, then may we be assured that the work is 
begun. We may then take comfort : we have much cause 
for rejoicing : we are in the hands of God : we ex}>e- 
rience the first sign at least of a renewed, regenerated 
souL It is our business to rejoice in it, to cherish it 
most carefully. 

The^rst sign, I said — but it must still depend upon 
ourselves. From what we perceive, we have good reason 
to hope that power is given us from above, if we will 
use it. Whilst we were without all thought, all concern, 
all fear, all anxiety about our religious state, we were 
in the worst of all possible conditions, we were in the 
condition which the Scripture calls being dead in shi. 
That is not our condition now. We trust that we are 
quickened — that we are raised again to a spiritual life 
by the operation of God*s spirit. 

But what is the duty belonging to this situation, 
supposing us to be right in our judgement ?^ *' Work 
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XIII- 

ON INSENSIBILITY TO OFFENCES. 

Psalm xix. 1% 13. 

Who can tell how oft he offendeth ? O cleanse thou me 
from my secret Jaults. Keep thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins^ lest they get the dominion over 
me. 

These words express a rational and affecting prayer, 
according to the sense which they carry with them at 
first sight, and without entering into any interpretation 
of them whatsoeven Who is there, that will not join 
heartily in this prayer ? for who is there that has not 
occasion to pray against his sins ? We ai^ laden with 
the weight of our sins. ^^ The remembrance of them 
is grievous to us ; the burden of them is intolerable/^ 
But beyond this, these same words, when they come 
to be fiiUy understood, have a still stronger meaning, 
and still more applicable to the state and conditi(m of 
our souls ; which I will endeavour to set before you. 

You will observe the expression, " my secret faults : 
cleanse thou me from my secret faults.*' Now the 
question is, to whom are these faults a secret ? to my- 
self, or to others ? whether the prayer relates to faults 
which are concealed from mankind^ and are in that 
sense secret ; or to faults which are concealed from the 
offender himself, and are therefore secret, in the most 
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full and strict sense of which the term is capable? 
Now, I say, that the context, or whole passage taken 
together, obliges us to understand the word secret m 
this latter sense. For observe two particulars. The 
first verse of the text runs thus : " Who can tell htm 
oft he offendeth ? O cleanse thou me from my secret 
faults.' • Now, to give a connexion to the two parts 
of this verse, it is necessary to suppose, that one reason, 
for which it was so difficult for any man to know how 
oft he oflended was, that many of his faults were secret; 
but in what way and to whom secret ? to himself un* 
doubtedly : othenvise the secrecy could have been no 
ivason or cause of that difficulty. The merely being 
concealed from others would be nothing to the present 
puq)ose: because the most concealed sins, in that 
sense, are as well kno^^m to the sinner himself, as those 
which are detected or most open ; and therefore such 
concealment would not account for the sinner's diffi- 
culty in understanding the state of his soul and of his 
conscience. To me it appears very plain, that the train 
of the Psalmist's thoughts went thus : — He is led to 
cast back his recollection upon the sins of his life ; he 
finds himself, as many of us must do, lost and be* 
wildered in their number and frequency ; because, be- 
side all other reasons of confusion, there were many 
which were unnoticed, unreckoned, and unobserved. 
Against this class of sins, which, for this reason, he 
calls his secret faults, he raises up his voice to God in 
prayer. This is evidently, as I think, the train and 
Ci>nue\ion of thought ; and this requires, that the 
Hocret faults here spoken of be explained of such faults 
as were Hecret to the person himself. It makes no 
i ouuexion, it carries with it no consistent meaning, to 
interpret \\w\\\ ol^ those faults which were concealed 
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from others. This is one argument for the exposition 
contended for; another is the following. You will 
observe in the text that two kinds of sins are distinctly 
spoken of under the name of ^^ secret faults, and pre* 
sumptuous sins." The words are *^0 cleanse thoii 
me from my secret faults ; keep thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins/' Now it will not do to consider 
these secret faults as merely concealed faults ; because 
they are not necessarily distmguished from, nor can 
be placed in opposition to, presumptuous sins. The 
Ptolmist is here addressing God ; he is deeply affected 
with the state of his soul, and with his sins, considered 
in relation to God. Now, with respect to God, there 
may be, and there often is, as much presumption, as 
much daring, in committing a concealed sin, as in com- 
mitting a sin which is open to the world. The cir- 
comstance of concealment, or detection, makes no dif- 
ference at all in this respect ; and therefore they could 
not properly be placed in different classes ; nor would 
it be natural so to place them : but offences which 
escape the sinner's own notice at the time, may certainly 
be distinguished from those which are committed with 
a high hand, with a full knowledge of the guilt, and 
defiuioe of the consequences ; and that is, as I believoy 
the'distinction here intended : and the one the Psalmist 
called his secret faults, the other his presumptuous 
flouu Upon the whole, therefore, I conclude, that the 
secret sins against which the Psaknist prayed, were sin$ 
secret to himself. 

But here, therefore, comes the principal question — 
How there can be any sins of this sort ? how that can 
be a sin, which is neither observed, nor known to be 
ao by the person who commits it ? And then there 
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comes also a second coasideration, which is, if there 
be such, what ought to be done with respect to them ? 
Now, as well apon the authority of the text, as upon 
what is the real case with human nature, when that case 
is ri^itl J understood, I contend, first, that there are 
man J ficdations of God^s laws, which the men who are 
guilty of them, are not sensible of at the time ; and 
yet, secondly, such, as that their want of being sensible 
of them, does not excuse, or make them cease to be 
sins. All this, in truth, is no other than the r^ular 
effect ci sinful habits. Such is the power of custom 
otrer our consciences, that there is, perhaps, hardly any 
bad action which a man is ciqpable of committing, that 
he may not commit so often^ as to become unconscious 
of its guilt, as much as of the most indifferent thing 
which he does. If some very great and atrocious crimes 
may be thought exceptions to this observation, and 
that no habit or custom can by any possibility reconcile 
them to the human conscience ; it is only because they 
are such as cannot, from their very nature, be re- 
peated so often by the same person, as to become fami- 
liar and habitual : if they could, the consequence would 
be the same ; they would be no more thought of by 
the sinner himself, than other habitual sins are. But 
great, outrageous crimes, against life, for instance, and 
property, and public safety, may be laid out of the 
question, as not falling, I trust and believe, within the 
case of any one who hears me ; and as in no case whatever 
capable of being so common, as to be fair experiments 
of the strength of our observation. These are not what 
compose our account with God. A man may be (as 
indeed most men are) quite free from the crimes oi 
murder, robbery, and the like, and yet bej^r from the 
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lorn of God. I fear it may be said of most of us, 
that the class of sins which compose our account with 
Grod, are habitual sins ; habitual omissions^ and habitual 
commissions. Now it is true of both these, that we 
may have continued in them so long, they may have 
become so familiar to us by repetition, that we think 
nothing at all of them* We may neglect any duty, 
till we fbi^ that it is one ; we may neglect our 
prayers ; we may neglect our devotion ; we may neglect 
every duty towards God, till we become so unac- 
customed and unused to them, as to be insensible that 
we aire incurring any omission, or contracting, from 
that omission, any guilt which can hurt ; and yet we 
may be, in truth, all the while *^ treasuring up wrath 
against the day of wrath.'' How many thousands, for 
instance, by omitting to attend the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, have come not to know, that it forms 
any part of Christian obligation. And long disuse and 
discontinuance would have the same effect upon any 
other duty, however plain might be the proof of it, 
when the matter came to be considered. 
' It is not less so with sins of commission. Serious 
minds are shocked with observing with what complete 
miconcem and indifference many forbidden things are 
practised. The persons who are guilty of them do 
ftoty by any mark or symptom whatever, appear to feel 
die smallest rebuke of conscience, or to have the least 
sense of either guilt, or danger, or shame, in what they 
do ; and it not only appears to be so, but it is so. 
They are, in fact, without any notice, consciousness, or 
compunction upon the subject. These sins, therefore, 
if they be such, are secret sins to them. But are they 
not therefore sins? That becomes the next great 
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question. We must allow, because fact proves it, that 
habit and custom can destroy the sense and perception 
of sin. Does the act then, in that person, cease to be 
any longer a sin ? This must be asserted by those who 
argue, that nothing can be a sin but what is known 
and understood, and also felt and perceived, to be so, 
by the sinner himself at the time ; and who, conse- 
quently) deny that there are any secret sins, in pur 
sense of that expression. Now mark the consequences 
which would follow such an opinion. It is then the 
timorous beginner in wicked courses who alone is to be 
brought to account. Can such a doctrine be main- 
tained ? Sinners are called upon by preachers of the 
GospeU and over and over again called upon, to com-r 
pare themselves with themselves; themselves at one 
time with themselves at another ; their former selves, 
when they first entered upon sinful allowances, and 
their present selves, since they have been confirmed in 
them — ^with what fear, and scrufde, and reluctance, 
what sense and acknowledgement of wrong, what ap- 
prehension of danger, against what remonstrance o( 
reason, and with what opposition and violence to their 
religious principle, they first gave way to temptation— 
with what ease, if ease it may be called, at least with 
what hardness and unconcern, they now continue in 
practices which they once dreaded — ^in a word, what a 
change, as to the particular article in question at least, 
has taken place in their moral sentiments ! Yet, not- 
withstanding this change in them^ the reason, which 
made what they are doing a sin, remains the same that 
it was at first : at first they saw great force and strength 
in that reason; at present they see none; but, in 
truth it is all the while the same. Unless, there- 
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fore, we choose to say, that a man has only to harden 
himself in his sins (which thing perseverance will 
always do for him) ; and that with the sense he takes 
away the guilt of them ; and that the only sinner is the 
conscious, trembling, affiightened, reluctant sinner; 
that the confirmed sinner is not a sinner at all ; — ^un* 
less we will advance this, which affronts all principles 
of justice and sense, we must confess that secret sins 
are both possible and frequent things : that with the 
habitual sinner, and with every man, in so far as he is, 
and in that article in which he is, an habitual sinner, 
this is almost sure to be the case. 

What, then, are the reflections suitable to such a 
case ? First, to join most sincerely with the Psalmist 
in his prayer to God, ** O cleanse thou me from my 
secret faults.'' Secondly, to see, in this consideration, 
the exceedingly great danger of evil habits of all kinds. 
It is a dreadful thing to commit sins without knowing 
it, and yet to have those sins to answer for. That is 
dreadful ; and yet it is no other than the just con- 
sequences and effect of sinful habits. They destroy in 
us the perception of guilt : that experience proves. 
They do not destroy the guilt itself : that no man can 
argue, because it leads to injustice and absurdity. 

How well does the Scripture express the state of an 
habitual sinner, when he calls him ** dead in trespasses 
and sins !" His conscience is dead : that, which ought 
to be the living, actuating, governing principle of the 
whole man, is dead within him — ^is extinguished by the 
power of sin reigning in his heart. He is incapable of 
perceiving his sins, whilst he commits them with greedi- 
ness- It is evident that a vast alteration must take 
place in such a man, before he be brought into the way 
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of salvation. It is a great change from innocence to 
guilt, when a man falls from a life of virtue to a life of 
sin. But the recovery from it is much greater ; because 
the very secrecy of our sins to ourselves, the uncon- 
sciousness of them, which practice and custom, and 
repetition and habit^ have produced in us, is an almost 
insurmountable hinderance to an effectual reformation. 
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XIV. 
A SENSE OF SIN TO BE KEPT UP IN OUR MINDS. 

Psalm xl. 15. 

For itmumerabte troubles are come about me ; my sins 
have taken such hold upon me that I am not able to 
look up ; yea^ they are more in number than the 
hairs of my head, and my heart hath failed me. 

A CONVICTION of sin is oflentimes the beginning of 
religion in the heart. It is oftentimes a source of anguish 
and despair. Yet, with all its bitterness and all its 
danger, it produces a frame of mind more hopeful as 
to salvation than insensibility. I do not mean that it 
is more hopeful than the reasonable satisfaction and 
assurance which arises in the hcai*t from the recollection 
of a well-spent life, or even of sincere, broken, and im- 
perfect endeavours after such a life ; but it is more com- 
fortable than unconcemedness, for that has no recol- 
lection to build upon. It is the property of a man 
(and, God knows, there are millions such), who, when 
danger is at hand, seeks security by shutting his eyes 
against danger. 

Now all who feel within themselves a strong con- 
viction of their sin, I desire they will go to the text I 
have read to you. It describes their case ; it exposes 
their feeling and their sufferings, and it leads them into 
the right direction. The words of the text bear about 
them the marks and tokens of reality. It seems im- 
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pqwiMr to entertain a doubt but that the person who 
wrote thcB was at that time labouring and struggling 
under puweifu l workings and impressions of conscience ; 
a deep sense of guiltiness before God, and of the 
and misery, self-condemnation and debasement, 
wUck beki^ to such a condition when it is perceived. 
^Kflapa k is more than we ought to presume, and more 
dwa tike tarudi, that this person was a greater sinner than 
tike genffality of men. It might be only that he per- 
ctfved his condition ; and there is as much difference 
the man who does, and the man who does not 
his situation, as between two sinners of very 
nneqjual magnitude. 

Let us now see how the inward compunctions and 
sturrings of the writer's conscience operated; what 
ikooghts it raised in him, what expressions it drew 
firom him* 

First, He is covered not only with remorse and fear, 
kut with confusion. *^ My sins have taken such hold 
iqpiNEi me, that I am not able to look up." It is a strong, 
$i|PMficant expression, *^ have taken such hold upon 
mit^'^&r they do indeed take hold ; they seize the mind. 
*IW f^membrance of sin, with the reflections which 
ktl^i^ to it, possesses, where it enters, the whole soul ; 
4mM It ^M|^t to do so. As they take hold of the 
tk^^^^te^ ^ ^y d^ ^^ ^^^ spirits. Men are dis- 
lwW4 in ikeir spirits by the evils of life : but sin, 
M^W^ ^oi^lerfitootl, makes the evils of life nothing ; it 
4i$yJbc^ ikcnH by presenting something more near to 
^ ik^ tki?y «nN The force with which sin perceived, 
^ ^ii^lev^iod, seiies the spirits and the thoughts, is 
Wtt t^)(|iv«$sed by the Psalmist, when he tells of their 
|4^^ k^ of him« *^ And they overwhelm him with 
jkiWrt MdA CNifuaion«" It was not the shame of men, 
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for his sins might be unknown to them : it was not 
that sort of confusion which he alludes to, but it was 
shame and confusion before God. And this very often 
exists in reality ; nay, so much so, that the man who 
has never felt it ought to doubt with himself whether 
religion be indeed within him. It is a different thing 
from the shame of men : it is a secret humiliation and 
debasement, when we call to mind our behaviour, as 
towards God. The Publican in the Gospel would not 
80 much as lift up his eyes unto heaven. He felt his 
humiliation and self-debasement; yet was it entirely 
between his God and him. The Pharisee saw him afar 
off, but it is not said that he saw the Pharisee, or that he 
, was moved by the presence of men, or by any considera- 
tion of the presence of men : nay, the contrary must be 
taken for granted, to give proper force and significance 
to the parable. It must be taken on the Publican's 
part, to have been a secret and close communication 
with his Maker. 

Now observe the progress of the Psalmist's medi- 
tations : ^* My sins have taken such hold upon me, that 
I am not able to look up ;" and why? You hear the 
reason : *^ They are more in number than the hairs of 
my head.*' This is to perceive sin. When we begin 
to see our sins as they are, they crowd and multiply 
upon us beyond number. An ordin'ary mind, or a man 
in an ordinary state of mind, bears nothing, possibly, 
in his memory as touching his sins, but a few flagitious, 
very vicious actions, if he has in the course of his life 
been guilty of any. But these cannot, in the worst 
men, be said to be more in number than the hairs of 
his head. It is only when a man comes to think more 
deeply and closely upon the subject, that he is made to 
perceive the number of his sins, and understand them. 
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as the Psalmist did. Let us place fairly and fully before 
our eyes the laws of God. Let us call to mind, not 
slightly, but thoroughly, our thoughts, our affections, 
our desires, and passions ; what has passed within, as 
well as what hath passed without us : and lastly, our 
words, and actions, and conduct ; not in a few great 
instances of flagrant offences, which may, indeed, or 
may not be really more sinful, but are more strikingly 
such, because coming under human laws and opinions. 
I say, let us not confine our attention to these, which we 
are apt to do ; but direct it to the examination of our 
conduct in its ordinary course. Let us do this, and we 
shall see that our sins are more in number than the 
hairs of our head. For example : What is it which we 
owe to God, which we know to be due to him ? " To 
love him with all our hearts, with all our souls, and with 
all our strength." Have we done so ? Have not, on 
the contrary, our lives been a constant failure of duty 
in this very article? Wherein have we come up to this 
rule ? WTiereia have we not come short of it ? Yet 
it is both our rule and our reason. The rule carries 
our obligation no farther than reason carries it. Such 
a being, such a benefactor as God is, is entitled to our 
love, and to be loved with all our hearts, with all our 
souls, and with all our strength. Deficiencies, there- 
fore, in this respect, are sins truly and actually such. 

Then, as to mankind, our benevolence is to be as 
strong as our self-interest : we are to love our neigh- 
\youT as ourselves. Self-interest is a motive of action 
usually strong and powerful enough ; benevolence ought 
to be equally strong and powerful ; it ought to be so : 
for that is the meaning of the rule. Yet is it so ? is it 
any thing like it ? Here, therefore, we must sec in our- 
selves a humiliating deficiency of duty. 
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Again : look to the ten commandments themselves : 
look not to their letter, but their spirit ; look to them 
as expounded, in some instances, by our Lord himself 
in his sermon upon the mount, and consequently as 
justly admitting the same exposition in other instances ; 
look to their comprehension and extent, to what has 
been well called their spirituality ; and then bring your 
conduct to the touchstone, that is to say, the test and 
criterion of rectitude, and we shall want little to con- 
vince us of the multitude of our sins, to humble us 
under the hand of God. It makes no difference, that 
others have as much cause for as much self-accusation 
as we have, or some more, and even greater ; it makes, 
in reality, no difference in the case. We ought to re- 
collect this in particular, because we are ever ready to 
think it does. But we must look to ourselves alone. 
We must make no comparison, except that between 
our conduct and our duty. This comparison being 
honestly made, our failings and offences will appear 
numerous beyond calculation. And can this be thought 
upon without concern — a deep and fixed concern ? 
What says the Psalmist ? " My heart hath failed me ;** 
and contemplation of his sins made his heart sink within 
him. If it be not so with us, is it that our sins are less 
and fewer, or is it not that we care less about them ? 
We do not choose to review or contemplate them at all. 
When w^e find ourselves in danger, we wish to become 
insensible of it. We have it in our power to turn away 
our thoughts and attentions from subjects that we dis^ 
like ; and we exercise this power with respect to our 
sins. If it were not so, it would be with us as it was 
with the Psalmist — "our heart would fail us;** the 
number and vileness of our sins, our failure of duty to 
God, our transgressions of the purity of his laws, our 
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deficiency to man for God'it sake, would overpower 
us. 

But, thirdly, what was the turn and direction of 
thought which these reflections produced in the mind 
of the Psalmist ? It was a flying to God Almighty 
for aid and mercy : " Withdraw not thou thy mercy 
from me, O Lord. O Lord, let it be thy pleasure to 
deliver me ; make haste, O Lord, to help me." He 
felt that his situation demanded mercy and assistance, — 
mercy that would spare, — mercy that would forbear to 
inflict the punishment due to past sins ; and assistance 
to be delivered from their power for the future. And 
there was no time to be lost : ^* Make haste, O Lord, 
to help me/' The bonds and burden of his sins were 
what he groaned under. The deliverance, therefore, 
which he meant, was the deliverance from that burden 
and from those bonds. The help he called for, was 
divine aid in working that deliverance. 

Now if this turn and direction of thought was rightly 
and properly produced in. the Psalmist's mind by the 
recollection of his sins, much more do they befit a 
Christian ; because Christ, the author and high-priest 
of our religion, came expressly into the world to save 
sinners, to enable them to turn to God, and to call 
upon them to do so. 

If the sinner under the law, which the Psalmist was, 
could cry out for mercy, much more the sinner under 
grace. If the Psalmist could hope for aid and help to 
be delivered from sin, much more the Christian for the 
aid and help which is promised of the Holy Ghost. 
But then, this recourse to God by Christ, this prayer 
and supplication, must be sincere. Without sincerity 
n o good can be expected from the prayer ; and if it be 
sincere, it must necessarily import and include a reso- 
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lution against sin. For no man can pray sincerely 
against sin, while he is wilfully and voluntarily indulging 
himself in it. It is contradictory and impossible, equally 
under the law as under the Gospel, Equally under one 
dispensation as another, under the law as under the 
Gospel. Can we wonder that nothing comes of such 
prayers ? But if we truly withstand our sins, let them 
luive been what they will, aid, and help, and mercy may 
be asked for. Indeed they will be asked for, and sought 
with earnest strivings and contentions of the spirit in 
prayer. In every heart, touched as the Psalmist's 
was with the perception of sin, feelings will produce 
prayers : and, blessed be God, we have in Christ the 
best assurance that the thing asked^ so asked^ will be 
obtained. 
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XV. 



(part I.) 

TO THINK LESS OF OUR VIRTUES, AND MORE OF 

OUR SINS. 

Psalm li. 3. 
My sill is ever before me. 

There is a propensity in the human mind, very 
general and veiy natural, yet at the same time, un- 
favourable in a high degree to the Christian character ; 
which is, that, when we look back upon our lives, our 
recollection dwells too much upon our virtues ; our 
sins are not, as they ought to be, before us ; we think 
too much of our good qualities, or good actions, too 
little of our crimes, our corruptions, our fallings off and 
declension from God's laws, our defects, and weaknesses. 
These we sink and overlook, in meditating upon our 
good properties. This, I allow, is natural ; because, 
undoubtedly, it is more agreeable to have our minds 
occupied with the cheering retrospect of virtuous deeds, 
than with the bitter, humiliating remembrance of sins 
and follies. But, because it is natural, it does not fol- 
low that it is good. It may be the bias and inclination 
of our minds ; and yet neither right, nor safe. When 
I say that it is wrong, I mean, that it is not the true 
Christian disposition : and when I say that it is dan- 
gerous, I have a view to its effects upon our salvation. 
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I say, that it is not the true Christian disposition : 
for, first, how does it accord with what we read in the 
Christian Scriptures, whether we consider the precepts, 
which are found there, applicable to the subject, or the 
conduct and example of Christian characters ? 

Now, one precept, and that of Christ himself, you 
find to be this : " Ye, when ye shall have done all those 
things, which are commanded you, say. We are unpro- 
fitable servants ; we have done that which was our duty 
to do.*' Luke xvii. 10. It is evident, that this strong 
admonition was intended, by our Saviour, to check in 
his disciples an overweening opinion of their own merit. 
It is a very remarkable passage. I think none through- 
out the New Testament more so. And the intention, 
with which the words were spoken, was evidently to 
check and repel that opinion of merit, which is sure to 
arise from the habit of fixing our contemplation so 
much upon our good qualities, and so little upon our 
bad ones. Yet this habit is natural, and was never 
prohibited by any teacher, except by our Saviour. With 
him it was a great fault, by reason of its inconsistency 
with the favourite principle of his religion, humility. I 
call humility not only a duty, but a principle. Hum- 
ble-mindedness is a Christian principle, if there be one ; 
above all, humble-mindedness towards Grod. The 
servants, to whom our Lord's expression refers, were to 
be humble-minded, we may presume, towards one 
another ; but towards their Lord, the only answer, the 
only thought, the only sentiment, was to be, *^We are 
unprofitable servants." And who were they, that were 
instructed by our Lord to bear constantly this reflection 
about with them ? Were they sinners, distinctively so 
called? Were they grievous, or notorious sinners? 
Nay, the very contrary ; they were persons, " who 
had done all those things that were commanded them !'' 
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This is precisely the description which our Lord gives 
us of the persons to whom his lesson was directed. 
Therefore you see, that an opinion of merit is discou<< 
raged, even in those who had the best pretensions to 
entertain it ; if any pretensions were good. But an 
opinion of merit, an overweening opinion of merit, is 
sure to grow up in the heart, whenever we accustom 
ourselves to think much of our virtues, and little of our 
vices. It is generated, fostered, and cherished, by this 
train of meditation we have been describing. It can- 
not be otherwise. And if we would repress it ; if we 
would correct ourselves in this respect ; if we would 
bring ourselves into a capacity of complying with our 
Saviour's rule, we must alter our turn of thinking ; we 
must reflect more upon our sins, and less upon our vir« 
tues. Depend upon it, that we shall view our cha- 
racters more truly, we shall view them much more 
safely, when we view them in their defects, and faults, 
and infirmities, than when we view them only, or prin- 
cipally, on the side of their good qualities ; even when 
these good qualities are real. I suppose, and I have 
all along supposed, that the good parts of our cha- 
racters, which, as I contend, too much attract our 
attention, are, nevertheless real ; and I suppose this, 
because our Saviour's parable supposes the same. 

Another great Christian rule is, " Work out your 
salvation with fear and trembling." (Philip, ii. 12.) 
These significant words, ^^ fear and trembling,'' do not 
accord with the state of a mind which is all content- 
ment, satisfaction, and self-complacency ; and which is 
brought into that state by the habit of viewing and re- 
garding those good qualities, which a person believes 
to belong to himself, or those good actions which he 
remembers to have performed. The precept much 
better accords with a mind anxious, fearful, and appre- 
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hensive ; and made so by a sense of siu. But a sense 
of sin exists not, as it ought to do, in that breast which 
is in the habit of meditating chiefly upon its virtues. 
I can very well believe, that two persons of the same 
character in truth, may, nevertheless, view themselves 
in very different lights, according as one is accustomed 
to look chiefly at his good qualities, the other chiefly 
at his transgressions and imperfections ; and I say, that 
this latter is the disposition for working out salvation 
agreeably to Saint Pauls rule and method; that is, 
" with fear and trembling :** the other is not. 

But further ; there is, upon this subject, a great deal 
to be learnt from the examples which the New Testa- 
ment sets before us. Precepts are short, necessarily 
must be so ; take up but little room ; and, for that 
reason, do not always strike with the force, or leave the 
impression, which they ought to do : but examples of 
character, when the question is concerning character, 
and what is the proper character, have more weight and 
body in the consideration, and take up more room in 
our minds than precepts. Now, from one end of the 
New Testament to the other, you will find the evange- 
lical character to be contrition. You hear little of vir- 
tue or righteousness ; but you hear perpetually of the 
forgiveness of sins. With the first Christian teachers, 
" repent, repent," was the burden of their exhorta- 
tions ; the almost constant sound of their voice. Does 
not this strain of preaching show, that the preachers 
wished all who heard them to think much more of 
offences than of merits ? Nay, further, with respect to 
themselves, whenever this contemplation of righteous- 
ness came in their way, it came in their way only to be 
renounced, as natural, perhaps, and also grateful to 
human feelings, but as inconsistent and irreconcilable 
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with the Christian conditioii. It m%lrt da 

then, but it was the rererse of ererr thimg dhat ii 

C3iristian« 

The torn of thought which I am reoonaMBdn^ m 
ntber^ which I find it neoessarj to insist upon, as m 
essential part of the Christian chancter, b lininglj 
seen in one particidar pasn^ of Saint Finl's wrkmgi; 
namely, in the third chapter to the HnlippiaBs. ** tf 
any other man diinketh that he hath whereof he wughl 
trust in the flesh, I more : circomcised the e^fatli day, 
of the stock of Inael, of the tribe of Benjamin, an He- 
brew of the Hebrews ; as touching the law, a Fhariaee; 
concerning zeal, persecuting the church ; touching At 
righteousness which is in the law, blameless.** These 
were points which, at that time of day, were thought to 
be grounds of confidence and exultation. Bat tins 
train of thought no sooner rises in his mind, than the 
apostle checks it, and turns from it to an anxious view 
of his own deficiencies. '^ If by any means I m^^ 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead.** These are 
the words of an anxious man. ** Not,** then he {ho- 
ceeds, ** not as though I had already attained, eteher 
were already perfect ; but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which also I am apprehended c^ 
Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself to have 
apprehended, but this one thing I do ; forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press towards the maik, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.'* 
In this passage, you see, that, withdrawing his mind 
from all notions of perfection, attainment, accomplish- 
ment, security, he fixes it upon his deficiencies. Then 
he tells you, ih^i forgetting, that is, expressly putting 
out of his mind and his thought, the progress and ad- 
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vanee which he had already made, he easts his eyes and 
attention upon those qualities in which he was short 
and deficient, upon what remained for him yet to do. 
And this I take to be the true Christian way of pro- 
ceeding. " Forget those things that are behind ;** put 
out of your thoughts the attainments and progress you 
have already made, in order to see fully your defects 
and imperfections. 

In another passage, found in a chapter with which all 
are acquainted, [the fifteenth of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians] our apostle, having occasion to compare 
his situation with that of the other apostles, is led to 
say : ^^ I laboured more abundantly than they all.'' 
Saint Paul's labours in the Gospel, labours which con- 
sumed his whole life, were surely what he might reflect 
upon with complacency and satisfaction. If such re- 
flections were proper in any case, they were proper in 
his. Yet observe how they are checked and qualified. 
The moment he had said, ^* I laboured more abun- 
dantly than they all," he added, as it Were, correcting 
himself for the expression, ** Yet not I, but the grace 
of God, which was with me." He magnifies not him- 
self, but the grace of God, which was with him. In the 
next place, you will observe, that, though the conscious- 
ness of his labours, painful, indefatigable labours, and 
meritorious labours, if ever man's were so — I say, that, 
though the consciousness of these was present to his 
mind at the time, yet it did not hinder him from feel- 
ing, with the deepest abasement and self-degradation^ 
his former offences against Christ, though they were 
ofifences which sprang from error. " I am the least of 
the apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of God ; but, by the 
grace of God, I am what I am." The faults of his life 
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were nppemuKit in his mind. No mentioiiy no recol-* 
lection of his serricesy eren when he did happen to re« 
cMect them, shut out, eren fcnr a single moment, the 
deep memory of his oflfences, or corered or eoncealecl 
them from his Tiew. 

In another {dace, the same apostle, looking back 
upon the history of his singular and eventful life, ex* 
hibits himself to his converts, as how ? not as bringing 
forward his merit, pleading his services, or claiming his 
reward : but as nothing other, nothing more, than a 
monument and example of God Ahnighty's mercy. 
Sinners need not despair of mercy, when so great a 
sinner as himself obtained it. Hear his own words : 
** For this cause I obtained mercy, that in me -first 
Jesus Christ might show forth all long-su£fering, for a 
pattern to them which should hereafter believe on him 
to life everiasting.** 1 Timothy, i. 16. What could be 
more humble or self-depressing than this acknowledge- 
ment ? yet this was Saint Paul's. 

The eleventh chapter of the second epistle to the 
Corinthians, and also the twelfth, ought to be read by 
you on this occasion. They are very remarkable chap* 
ters, and very much to our present purpose. It had 
so happened, that some hostile, and, as it should seem, 
some false teachers, had acquired a considerable influ* 
ence and ascendancy in the church which Saint Paul 
had planted. To counteract which influence it be* 
came necessary for him to assert his character, to state 
his pretensions to credit and authority amongst them 
at least, and in comparison with those who were lead* 
ing them astray. He complies with the occasion ; 
and he does accordingly set forth and enumerate his 
pretensions. But I entreat you to observe, with how 
many apologies, with what reluctance, and under what 
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strong protestations, he does it ; showing, most mani- 
festly, how contrary it was to his habit, his judgement, 
and to the inclination of his mind to do so. His ex- 
pressions are such as these : " Would to God ye could 
bear with me a little in my folly / and, indeed, bear 
with me.** What was his folly? the recital, he was 
about to give, of his services and pretensions. Though 
compelled by the reason you have heard, to give it, yet 
he calls it folly to do so. He is interrupted as he pro- 
ceeds, by the same sentiment ; " That which I speak, 
I speak it not after the Lord, but, as it were, foolishly 
in this confidence of boasting.** And again, referring 
to the necessity, which drew from him this sort of 
language ; ** I am become,** says he, " ^fool in glory- 
ing ; ye have compelled me.** 

But what forms, perhaps, the strongest part of the 
example is, that the apostle considers this tendency to 
boast and glory, though it was in his gifts, rather than 
his services, as one of his dangers, one of his tempta- 
tions, one of the propensities which he had both to 
guard and struggle against, and, lastly, an inclination, 
for which he found an antidote and remedy in the 
dispensations of Providence towards him. Of his gifts, 
he says, considering himself as nothing, as entirely pas- 
sive in the hands of God, "of such a one,** of a person 
to whom such gifts and revelations as these have been 
imparted, " I will glory ; yet of myself I will not 
glory, but in mine infirmities.'* Then he goes on: 
" Lest I should be exalted above measure through the 
abundance of the revelations, there was given to me a 
thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, 
lest I should be exalted above measure.** 

Aft;er what you have heard, you will not wonder, 
that this same Saint Paul should pronounce himself to be 
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^ the chief of mmers.'' — ^ Jesus Chxiit came imo the 
worid to isve nmieny of whom I am the diie£* 1 Tna. 
L 15. His nns were nppennofit in his thoi^fats. Odxr 
thoughts occasionmUj visited his mind: bat tfe im- 
pression which these had made was eonstanty deep,' 
fixed, and indelible. 

If, therefore, yon would imitate Saint Fanl in hii 
turn and train of religious thought ; if yon would adopt 
his diqx>ntion, his frame, his habit of mind, in this im* 
portant exercise ; you must meditate more upcm yoar 
sins, and less upon your Tirtues. 

Again ; and which is another strong scr iptur al reasoo 
for the advice I am ^ving, the habit of viewii^ and 
contempbting our own virtues has a t^idency in oppo- 
sition to a fundamental duty of our religion, the enter- 
taining of a due and grateful sense of the mercy of 
God in the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. 
The custom of thought, which we dissuade, is sure to 
generate in us notions of merit ; and that, not only in 
comparison with other men, which is by no means good, 
or likely to produce any good effect upon our disposition, 
but also in relation to God himself; whereas the whde 
of that sentiment, which springs up in the mind, when 
we regard our characters in comparison with those 
of other men, if tolerated at all, ought to sink into the 
lowest self-abasement, when we advance our thoughts 
to God, and the relation in which we stand to him. 
Then is all boasting, either in spirit or by words, to 
be done away. The highest act of faith and obedience, 
recorded in Scripture, was Abraham's consent to sacri* 
fice his son, when he believed that God required it. It 
was the severest trial that human nature coidd be put 
upon ; and, therefore, if any man, who ever lived, were 
authorized to boast of his obedience, it was Abraham 
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after this experiment. Yet what says Saint Paul ** If 
Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof to 
glory ; but not before God'' No man's pretensions to 
glory were greater, yet, before God, they were nothing. 
" By grace ye are saved through faith, and that not of 
yourselves, lest any man should boast.'* Eph. ii. 8, 9. 
Here you perceive distinctly, that, speaking of salvation, 
with reference to its cause, it is by grace ; it is an act 
of pure favour ; it is not of yourselves ; it is the gift of 
God } it is not of works ; and that this representation 
was given, lest any man should boast, that is, expressly 
for the purpose of beating down and humbling all sen- 
timents of merit or desert in what we do j lest they in- 
duce us, as they will induce us, to think less grateftiUy, 
or less piously, of God's exceeding love and kindness 
towards us. There is no proportion between even our 
best services and that reward, which God hath in 
reserve for them that love him. Why then are such 
services to be so rewarded ? It is the grace of God ; it 
is the riches of his grace ; in other words, his abound- 
ing kindness and favour ; it is his love ; it is his mercy. 
In this manner the subject is constantly represented in 
Scripture : and it is an article of the Christian religion. 
And to possess our minds with a sense, an adequate 
sense, so far as it is possible to be so, of this truth, is a 
duty of the religion. But to be ruminating and medi- 
tating upon our virtues, is not the way to acquire that 
sense. Such meditations breed opinions of merit and 
desert ; of presumption, of pride, of superciliousness, of 
self-complacency ; tempers of mind, in a word, not only 
incompatible with humility, but also incompatible with 
that sense of divine love and mercy towards us, which 
lies at the root of all tnie religion, is the source and 
fountain of all true piety. 
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If the tenn mean any other way of Tiewing 
ehaneter, so as to diminish or lower oar sense 
m£ Gcd Aimi^ity's goodness and mercy towards ns, in 
Its the tender of a heavenly reward, then also I 
with them in condemning it, both as erroneous in 
kf pnocq^ and highly dangerous in its eflS^cts. If 
the tenn mean scmiething more than, or difl^rent fixm, 
vhal is here stated, and what has been enlarged upon 
lA this discourse, then I profess myself not to under- 
stsmdils meaning. 
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XVI. 



(part II.) 



TO THINK LESS OP OUR VIRTUES, AND MORE OF 

OUR SINS. 

Psalm li. 3. 
My sin is ever before me. 

To think well is the way to act rightly: because 
thought is the source and spring of action. When the 
course and habit of thinking is wrong, the root is cor- 
rupt ; ** and a corrupt tree bringeth not forth good 
fruit :** do what you will, if the root be corrupt, the 
fruit will be corrupt also. It is not only true, that dif- 
ferent actions will proceed from different trains of 
thought ; but it is also true, that the same actions, the 
same external conduct, may be very different in the 
sight of God, according as it proceeds from a right or 
a wrong, a more or less proper principle and motive, a 
more or less proper disposition. Such importance is 
attached to the disposition ; of such great consequence 
is it that our disposition in religious matters be what it 
should be. By disposition is meant, the bent or tendency 
of our inclinations ; and by disposition is also meant, 
the train and habit of our thoughts, two things which 
are always nearly connected. It is the latter sense, 
however, in which I use the word ; and the particular 
lesson which I am inculcating, for the conduct of our 
thoughts, is to think more of our sins, and less of our 
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them to themselTet. We need not fear that thej wil 
either be fivrgotten or ondenraloed* ^ God ii not nn> 
righteoos to forget yoor waAs and laboor of hne :** 
Heb* vL 10« He will remember them ; we need not. 
They are set down in his hock ; not a particle wiD be 
lost. Blessed are they who hare much there ; bat we 
need not count them up in our recollection ; for, what* 
ever our virtues are or were, we cannot make them 
better by thinking of them afterwards. We may make 
them better in future by thinking of their imperfections, 
and by endeavouring to encounter, to lessen, or remove 
those imperfections hereafter ; but then this is to think, 
not upon our virtues, but upon our imperfections. 
Thinking upon our virtues, as such, has no tendency to 
make them better, be they what they will. But it is 
not the same with our sins. Thinking upon these af- 
terwards may make a very great alteration in them, be- 
cause it may lead to an effectual repentance. As to the 
act itself, what is past cannot be recalled ; what is done 
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cannot be undone : the mischief may possibly be irre- 
Tocable and irreparable. But as to the sin, it is differ- 
ent. Deep, true, sincere penitence may, through the mer- 
cies of God in Christ Jesus, do away that. And such 
penitence may be the fruit of meditation upon our sins 
—cannot possibly come without it. Nay, the act itself 
may be altered. It is not always that an injury is irre- 
parable. Wrong indeed has been received at our hands ; 
but restitution and compensation may be in our power. 
When they are so, they are the surest proofs of peni- 
tence. No penitence is sincere without them, if they 
be practicable. This benefit to those whom we have 
injured, and an infinitely greater benefit to ourselves 
than to them, may be the effect of seeing our sins in 
their true light ; which that man never does, who thinks 
only, or chiefly, or habitually, upon his virtues. Can 
a better reason be given for meditating more upon our 
sins, and less upon our virtues, than this ; that one train 
of thought may be profitable to salvation, the other is 
profitable for nothing ? 

It is an exceedingly good observation, that we may 
safely leave our virtues and good qualities to themselves. 
And, besides the use we have made of it in showing the 
superfluity, as well as the danger of giving in to the 
contemplation of our virtues, -it is also a quieting and 
consoling reflection for a different, and, in some degree, 
an opposite description of character, that is to say, for 
tender and timorous consciences. Such are sometimes 
troubled with doubts and scruples about even their good 
actions. Virtue was too easy for them, or too diflS- 
cult ; too easy and pleasant to have any merit in it ; or 
difficult by reason of fleshly, selfish, or depraved pro- 
pensities, still existing unsubdued, still struggling in 
their unregenerated hearts. These arc natural, and, as 
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I have sometimes known them, very distressing scruples. 
I think that observations might be offered to remove 
the ground of them altogether : but what I have at 
present to suggest is, that the very act of reflection, 
which leads to them, is unnecessary, provided you will 
proceed by our rule, viz. to leave your virtues, such as 
they are, to themselves ; and to bend the whole force of 
your thought towards your sins, towards the conquest 
of these. 

But it will be said, are we not to taste the comforts 
of religion? Are we not to be permitted, or rather 
ought we not to be encouraged, to relish, to indulge, 
to enjoy these comforts ? And can this be done without 
meditating upon our good actions ? 

I answer, that this can be done without meditating 
upon our good actions. We need not seek the comforts 
of religion in this way. Much we need not stek them 
at all ; they will visit us of their own accord, if we be 
serious and hearty in our religion. A well-spent life 
will impart its support to the spirits without any endea- 
vour, on our part, to call up our merits to our view, or 
oven allowing the idea of merit to take possession of our 
nuiuls. There will, in this respect, always be a£i much 
ditfoix^iice as there ought to be between the righteous 
man and the sinner (or, to speak more properly, between 
sinners of different degrees), without taking pains to 
di*aw forth in our recollection instances of our virtue, 
i>r to institute a comparison between ourselves and 
otlierN, or certain others of our acquaintance. These 
uiv habits, which I hold to be unchristian and wrong ; 
(Uul tluU the true way of finding and feeling the con- 
MiUtioUH of rolijjion is by progressively conquering our 
Mus, Think of these; contend with these; and, if 
wm ioutiud with sincerity, and with effect, which is 
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the proof indeed of sincerity, I will answer for the 
comforts of religion being your portion. What is it 
that disturbs our religious tranquillity ? What is it that 
embitters or impairs our religious comfort, damps and 
checks our religious hopes, hinders us from relishing 
and entertaining these ideas, from turning to them, as 
a supply of consolation under all circumstances? What 
is it but our sins? Depend upon it, that it is sin, 
and nothing else, which spoils our religious comfort* 
Cleanse your heart from sin, and religion will enter in, 
with all her train of hopes and consolations* For proof 
of this, we may, as before, refer to the examples of 
Scripture Christians. They rejoiced in the Lord con- 
tinually. " The joy of faith,'* Phil. i. 25. •* Joy in 
the Holy Ghost,'* Rom. xiv. 17> was the word in their 
mouths, the sentiment of their hearts. They spake of 
their religion, as of a strong consolation, as of the 
'♦ refuge, to which they had fled, as of the hope of which 
they had laid hold, of an anchor of the soul sure and 
steadfast:'' Heb. vi. 18, 19. Their promise from the 
Lord Jesus Christ was, " Your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no man taketh from you :" John xvi. 22. 
Was this promise fulfilled to them ? read Acts, xiii. 52. 
** They were filled with joy and the Holy Ghost." 
" The kingdom of God," saith Saint Paul, " is joy in 
the Holy Ghost :" Rom. xiv. I7. So that Saint Paul, 
you hear, takes his very description and definition of 
Christianity from the joy which is diffused over the 
heart ; and Saint Paul, I am very confident, described 
nothing but what he felt. Yet Saint Paul did not 
meditate upon his virtues: nay, expressly renounced 
that sort of meditation. His meditations, on the con- 
trary, were fixed upon his own unworthiness, and upon 
the exceeding, stupendous mercy of God towards him. 
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thnragh Jesus Christ his Scrioor : at least, we have hit 
own aathontj for sfing; that, in his Christian progress 
he nerer looked back ; he forgot that whidi was bdiind, 
whatever it n^te he, which he had already attained ; 
he refosed to remember it^hepot it out of his thoogfats. 
Yet^ apon diis topir ct rdigioos joy, hear him again ; 
^ we joy ift God through* our Lord Jesos Chrbt ;" 
Rom.. T. Il» and once more, '* the fruit of the ^irit 
b love, )oy» peace :^ Gal. t. 32. These last are three 
memorahle words, and they describe, not the eflfiscts of 
nunmatii^ upon a man's own virtues, hot the finit of 
the Spirit. 

BM it is not one apostle in whom we find this temper 
of muid ; it is in them all. Speaking of the Lord Jesus 
C*hnst, Saint Peter thus addresses his couTerts, ** whom, 
having not seen, ye lore ; in whom, though now ye see 
him not> yet hdiering ye rejoice with joy unqieakable 
and fitH of glwy :*• 1 Peter, i. 8. This joy covered 
even their persecutions and sufferings : '' wherein ye 
gn^y r^otte, though now, for a season, if need be, 
ye are in heaviness through manifold temptations," 
I E^leter» i. (\ meaning persecutions. In like manner 
Saint J)U»e$ saith, ** count it all joy when ye fall into 
div^^r^ temptations, that is, persecutions ;" and why ? 
*^ kttowittg this, that the trying of your faith worketh 
pdti^m.*^ :^ James, i. 4. Let no one, afler these quota- 
lioiKs ^y« that it is necessary to fix our attention upon 
iKv virtut^ of our character, in order to taste the com- 
Rmrtit ^' n^ligian. No persons enjoyed these comforts 
i^ ^^ )(tfv^ perfection as the Christians whom we read 
^' Wi Scripture, yet no persons thought so little of their 
v^^«^ Yirtue«« ^illat they continually thought upon was 
iW Wtm^mliug lo\*e of Christ towards them, '' in that, 
v^KU^ iWy were yet sinners, he died for them/' and the 
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enderand exceeding mercies of God in pardon of their 
ins, through Christ. From this they drew their con- 
dation ; but the ground and origin of this train of 
bought was, not the contemplation of virtue, but the 
ionviction of sin. 

But again ; the custom of viewing our virtues has a 
trong tendency to fill us with fallacious notions of our 
iwn state and condition. One almost constant decep- 
ion is this, viz. that in whatever quality we have pre- 
ensions, or believe that we have pretensions, to excel, 
hat quality we place at the head of all other virtues. 
[f we be charitable, then ** charity covereth a multitude 
)f sins/' If we be strictly honest, then strict honesty 
[g no less than the bond which keeps society together ; 
md, consequently, is that without which other virtues 
prould have no worth, or rather no existence. If we be 
temperate and chaste, then self-government being the 
bardest of all duties, is the surest test of obedience. 
Now every one of these propositions is true ; but the 
misfortune is, that only one of them is thought of at 
the time, and that the one which favours our own par* 
ticolar case and character. The comparison of different 
firtues, as to their price and value, may give occasion 
to many nice questions ; and some rules might be laid 
lown upon the subject ; but I contend, that the practice 
itself is useless, and not only useless, but delusive. Let 
BS leave, as I have already said, our virtues to them- 
idves, not engaging our minds in appreciating either 
their intrinsic or comparative value ; being assured that 
khcy will be weighed in unerring scales. Our business 
n with our sins. 

Again ; the habit of contemplating our spiritual 
acquirements, our religious or moral excellencies, has, 
very usually, and, I think, almost unavoidably, an un- 
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XVIL 

SALVATION FOR PENITENT SINNERS. 

Luke vii. 47. 

Wherefore I say unto thee. Her sins, which are mam/, 
are forgiven ; for she loved mtxh. 

It has been thought an extravagant doctrine, that 
the greatest sinners were sometimes nearer to the king- 
dom of heaven than they whose offences were less ex- 
orbitant, and less conspicuous : yet, I apprehend, the 
doctrine wants only to be rationally explained, to show 
that it has both a great deal of truth, and a great deal 
of iise, in it ; that it may be an awakening religious 
proposition to some, whilst it cannot, without being 
wilfully misconstrued, delude or deceive any. 

Of all conditions in the world, the most td be de- 
spaired of, is the condition of those who are altogether 
insensible and unconcerned about religion ; and yet they 
may be, in the mean time, tolerably regular in their 
outward behaviour ; there may be nothing in it to give 
great offence ; their character may be fair ; they may 
pass with the common stream, or they may even be well 
spoken of \ nevertheless, I say, that, whilst this insen- 
sibility remains upon their minds, their condition is 
more to be despaired of, than that of any other person. 
The religion of Christ does not in any way apply to 
them : they do not belong to it ; for are they to be 
saved by performing God's will ? God is not in their 
thoughts ; his will is not before their eyes. They may 
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do good things, but it is not from a principle of obedi- 
ence to God that they do them. There may be many 
crimes, which they are not guilty of; but it is not out 
of r^ard to the will of God, that they do not commit 
them. It does not, therefore, appear, what just hopes 
they can entertain of heaven, upon the score of an obe- 
dience which they not only do not observe, but do not 
attempt to observe. Then, secondly, if they are to 
hope in Christ for a forgiveness of their imperfections, 
for acceptance, through Aim, of broken and deficient 
services, the truth is, they have recourse to no such 
hope ; beside, it is not imperfection with which they 
are charged, but a total absence of principle. A man 
who never strives to obey — never indeed bears that 
thought about him, must not talk of the imperfection 
pf his obedience : neither the word, nor the idea, per- 
tains to him ; nor can he speak of broken and deficient 
services, who in no true sense of the term hath ever 
served God at all. I own, therefore, I do not perceive 
what rational hopes religion can hold out to insensi* 
bility and unconcernedness ; to those who neither obey 
Its .rules, nor seek its aid ; neither follow aflcr its re* 
wards, nor sue, — I mean, in spirit and sincerity, sue, — ^for 
its pardon. But how, it will be asked, can a man be 
of rq^lar and reputable morals, with this religious in- 
lensfl^ility : in other words, with the want of vital relj- 
^on in his heart ? I answer, that it can be in this way, 
A general rega^^d to character, knowing that it is an ad- 
yantageous thing to possess a good character ; or a re- 
gard generated by natural and early habit ; a disposition 
to follow the usages of life, which are practised around 
us, and which constitute decency ; calm passions, easy 
circumstances, orderly companions, may, in a multitude 
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of instances, keep men within rules and baunds, with* 
put the operation of any religious principle whatever* 

There is likewise another cause, which has a tendency 
to shut out religion from the mind, and yet hath at the 
same time a tendency to make men orderly and decent 
in their conduct : and that cause is business. A close 
attention tQ business is very apt to exclude all other 
attentions ; especially those of a spiritual nature, which 
appear to men of business shadowy and unsubstantial, 
and to want that present reality and advantage which 
they have been accustomed to look for, and to find, in 
their temporal concerns: and yet it is undoubtedly 
true, that attention to business frequently and naturally 
produces regular manners. Here, therefore, is a case^ 
in which decency of behaviour shaD subsist along with 
religious insensibility, forasmuch as one cause produces 
both — an intent application to business. 

Decency, order, regularity, industry, application to 
our calling, are all good things ; but then they are 
accompanied with this great danger, viz. that they may 
subsist without any religious influence whatever.; and 
that, when they do so, their tendency is to settle and 
confirm men in religious insensibility. For finding 
things go on very smoothly, finding themselves re- 
ceived and respected without any religious principle, 
they are kept asleep, as to their spiritual concerns, by 
the very quietness and prosperity of things around 
them. " There is a way that seemeth right unto a 
man, but the end thereof are the ways of death.'* It 
is possible to slumber in a fancied security, or rather in 
an unconsciousness of danger, a blindness to our true 
situation, a thoughtlessness or stupefaction concerning 
it, even at the time when we are in the utmost peril of 
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salvation ; when we are descending fast towards a state 
of perdition. It is not the judgement of an erroneous 
conscience : that is not the case I mean. It is rather 
a want of conscience, or a conscience which is never 
exerted ; in a word, it is an indifference and insensi- 
bility concerning religion, even in the midst of seeming 
and external decency of behaviour, and soothed and 
lulled by this very circumstance. Now it is not only 
within the compass of possibility, but it frequently, nay, 
I hope, it very frequently comes to pass, that open, 
confessed, acknowledged, sins sting the sinner's con- 
science : that the upbraidings of mankind, the cry, the 
clamour, the indignation, which his wickedness has ex- 
cited, may at length come home to his own soul ; may 
compel him to reflect-, may briiig him, though by force 
and violence, to a sense of his guilt, and a knowledge 
of his situation. Now I say, that this sense of sin, 
by whatever cause it be produced, is better than re- 
ligious insensibility. The sinner's penitence is more 
to be trusted to, than the seemingly righteous man's 
security. The one is roused — is roused from the deep 
forgetfulness of religion, in which he had hitherto lived. 
Good fruit, even fruit unto life everlasting, may spring 
from the motion which is stirred in his heart. The 
other remains, as to religion, in a state of torpor. The 
thing wanted, as the quickening principle, as the seed 
and germ of religion in the heart, is compunction, con- 
vincement of sin, of danger, of the necessity of flying 
to the Redeemer and to his religion in good earnest. 
" They were pricked in their heart, and said to Peter 
and to the rest of the apostles. Men and brethren, what 
shall we do ?" This was the state of mind of those 
who flrst heard the Gospel : and this is the state of 
mind still to be brought about, before the Gospel be 
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heard with effect. And sin will sometimes do it» when 
outward righteousness will not : I mean by outward 
righteousness, external decency of manners, without 
any inward principle of religion whatever. The sinner 
may return and fly to God, even because the world is 
against him. The visibly righteous man is in friend- 
ship with the world : and the ^* friendship of the world 
is enmity with God,** whensoever, as I have before ex^ 
pressed it, it soothes and lulls men in religious insenst^ 
bility. 

But how, it will be said, is this ? Is it not to en- 
courage sin ? Is it not to put the sinner in a more 
hopeful condition than the righteous? Is it not, in 
some measure, giving the greatest sinner the greatest 
chance of being saved? This maybe objected: and 
the objection brings me to support the assertion in the 
beginning of my discourse, that the doctrine proposed 
cannot, without being wilfully misconstrued, deceive or 
delude any. First, you ask, is not this to encourage 
sin ? I answer, it is to encourage the sinner who re- 
pents ; and, if the sinner repent, why should he not be 
encouraged ? But some, you say, will take occasion, 
from this encouragement, to plunge into sin. I answer, 
that then they wilfully misapply it : for if they enter 
upon sin intending to repent afterwards, I take upon 
me to tell them, that no true repentance can come of 
such intention. The very intention is a fraud : instead of 
being the parent of true repentance, it is itself to be re- 
pented of bitterly. Whether such a man ever repent 
or not is another question, but no sincere repentance 
can issue, or proceed, from this intention. It must 
come altogether from another quarter. It will look 
back, when it does come, upon that previous intention 
with hatred and horror, as upon a plan, and scheme. 
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and design to impose upon and abuse the mercy of God. 
The moment a plan is formed of sinning with an in. 
tention afterwards to repent, at that moment the whole 
doctrine of grace, of repentance, and of course this 
part of it amongst the rest, is wilfully misconstrued. 
The grace of God is turned into lasciviousness. At the 
time this design is formed, the person forming it is in 
the bond of iniquity, as Saint Peter told Simon he was — 
in a state of imminent perdition ; and this design will 
not help him out of it. We say, that repentance is 
sometimes more likely to be brought about in a con- 
fessedy nay, in a notorious and convicted sinner, than 
in a seemingly regular life : but it is of true repent- 
ance that we speak, and no true repentance can proceed 
from a previous intention to repent, I mean an intention 
previous to the sin. Therefore no advantage can be 
taken of this doctrine to the encouragement of sin, 
without wilfully misconstruing it. 

But then you say, we place the sinner in a more 
hopeful condition than the righteous. But who, let us 
inquire, are the righteous we speak of? Not they, 
who are endeavouring, however imperfectly, to perform 
the will of God ; not they, who are actuated by a 
principle of obedience to him ; but men, who are 
orderly and regular in their visible behaviour without 
an internal religion. To the eye of man they appear 
righteous. But if they do good, it is not from the love 
or fear of God, or out of regard to religion that they 
do it, but from other considerations. If they abstain 
from sin, they abstain from it out of different motives 
from what religion offers ; and so long as they have the 
acquiescence and approbation of the world, they are 
kept in a state of sleep ; in a state, as to religion, of 
total negligence and unconcern. Of these righteous 
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men there are many; and, when we compare their 
condition with that of the open sinner, it is to rouse 
them, if possible, to a sense of religion. A wounded 
conscience is better than a conscience which is torpid. 
When conscience begins to do its office, they will feel 
things changed within them mightily. It will no longer 
be their concern to keep fair with the world, to pre- 
serve appearances, to maintain a character, to uphold 
decency, order, and regularity in their behaviour ; but 
it will be their concern to obey God, to think of him, 
to love him, to fear him ; nay, to love him with all their 
heart, with all their mind, with all their soul, with all 
their strength ; that is, to direct their cares and endea- 
vours to one single point, his will : yet their viable 
conduct may not be much altered ; but their internal 
motives and principle will be altered altogether. 

This alteration must take place in the heart, even of 
the seemingly righteous. It may take place also in the 
heart of the sinner ; and, we say (and this is, in truth, 
the whole which we say), that a conscience pricked by 
sin is sometimes, nay oftentimes, more susceptible c^ 
the impressions of religion, of true and deep im- 
pressions, than a mind which has been accustomed to 
look only to the laws and customs of the world, to 
conform itself to those laws, and to find rest and satis- 
faction in that peace, which not God, but the world 
gives. 
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XVIII. 

USE AND ABUSE OP THE MERCY OP GOD IN THE 
REDEMPTION OP MANKIND BY CHRIST. 

EccLES. V. 5, 6. 

Concerning propitiation^ be not without Jear to add sin 
unto sin ; and say not, his mercy is great, and he will 
be pacified for the multitude of my siiis; for mercy 
and wrath come from him^ and his indignation 
resteth upon sinners. 

I KNOW not so much good advice drawn up in so little 
compass any where as in the chapter which we have 
quoted ; nor of that advice, any part so important as 
that which I have read to you in the text. We are all 
naturally inclined to lean and presume much upon the 
mercy of God ; and this presumption cannot be com- 
bated by any general arguments, because the foundation 
of it is right. It is certainly true, that the frame of 
nature, the multitude which we see of contrivances, 
evident contrivances, and provisions for the happiness of 
sensitive beings, bespeak the good will and kindness of 
the Creator ; and of that good will, a plain and ob- 
vious part and consequence is, condescension to our 
infirmities, and mercy to our faults. It is not only 
rational, but unavoidable to e*xpect this. The language 
of Scripture, if we go to that for information, comes up 
in this respect to the intimations of nature. Through- 
out the whole book, God is described as loving, af- 
fectionate, patient, compassionate, and long suffering 
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to his human creation : so that when we conceive of 
God as a merciful being, we think of him very truly. 
But then the question is, in what manner, and to what 
extent, we may apply this consideration to our own 
conduct. 

First, then, when we apply it to console ourselves 
under any imperfection of character, owing to invincible 
weaknesses either of body or mind, we apply it rightly. 
God has not fixed a certain measure or standard of 
virtue, which every person of every sort and degree 
must come up to, in order to be saved ; that were not 
the part of a merciful judge. He proportions his de- 
mands of duty to our several capacities, justly estimated, 
and faithfully exerted. It may be true, that he who 
has employed extraordinary endowments well, will be 
recompensed with a higher reward than he who has 
employed inferior endowments well ; but still one as 
well as the other will be rewarded. He who had doubled 
the ten talents which were entrusted to him was set 
over ten cities ; whilst he who had doubled the five 
talents was set over five cities ; but both were rewarded, 
both also highly rewarded, though differently. There- 
fore, any inferiority to others in our natural abilities, 
any difficulties or disadvantages we labour under, which 
others do not labour under, need not discomfort us at 
all. They are made up to us by God's mercy, who 
will finally accommodate his judgement to those diffi- 
culties and disadvantages so far as they are real. And 
the same allowance, which we hope will be vouchsafed 
to our constitutional infirmities (so far as they are both 
real infirmities and invincible infirmities), will also be 
extended to the difficulties we labour under, by reason 
of the circumstances and condition in which we are 
placed ; whether these difficulties be ignorance for want 
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of education and opportunity ; or prejudice by reason of 
a wrong education^ and a dependance upon those into 
whose hands we were committed ; or error or supersti- 
tion arising from these causes : for all such defects, so 
long as they are, properly speaking, involuntary, and 
not brought on or increased by our own act, we humbly 
rely upon the mercies of God, and we are not going too 
far in our reliance. 

Secondly: When for any sin into which we have 
been unhappily betrayed — yet without a course and 
habit of sinning in the same manner, or at least without 
a regular plan of a sinful life — ^we trust for pardon in 
God's mercy through Christ, our trust is well founded. 
This is the very case, as I apprehend, which St. John 
had in his thoughts, when he tells us, that '^ if any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, and he is the 
propitiation for our sins." " If any man sin** (that 
is, if any man be accidentally betrayed into single in- 
stances of sin without a plan or system of sinning), we 
have Jesus Christ interceding for our forgiveness. 

Thirdly: When our past life has not only been 
chequered by casual omissions and commissions, but has 
been stained and polluted even by habits of licentious- 
ness, or by a course of unjust and iniquitous conduct ; 
still, if we look up to God's mercy, only so as to quicken 
and inspirit us to a speedy and resolute breaking off of 
our vices, I believe and trust that we do not abuse that 
mercy, let our past case or our past conduct have been 
ever so bad. 

The true and sound distinction which we should 
continually bear in our mind, is no other than this — 
whilst we think of God's mercy only with a view to 
sins which are past strictly and exclusively, then it can 
hardly happen but that we shall judge rightly of it, and 
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according to truth ; but when we thmk of it with re- 
lation to our future sins, then we are in very great 
danger of mistaking and of misapplying it ; and the 
mistake may have, indeed necessarily must have, the 
most dreadful effects upon our final welfare. 

I cannot mark this distinction more strongly, than 
by desiring you to compare attentively what is said in 
the text with what is said by St. John in the passage 
just now quoted from his Epistle. Both passages speak 
of propitiation; that is, of the means whereby we may 
obtain pardon. Hear what St. John says of it : ** If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father ; and 
he is the propitiation for our sins.'' Next hear what 
the text says of it : ** Concerning propitiation, be not 
without fear to add sin unto sin.'' You will observe, 
that one passage speaks in terms of encouragement ; 
the other in terms of warning. And the truth is, 
that one passage speaks in relation to sins which are 
past, strictly and exclusively; the other speaks in ref- 
lation to sins that are yet future. When St. John 
tells us, that *^ if any man sin, we have in Jesus Christ 
an advocate and a propitiation," he supposes a person 
to be reviewing his past life, to be distressed by the 
memory of his former sins ; and then he points out a 
relief and source of comfort to his distress, by telling 
him that he has with God an advocate and a propitifr- 
tion for the sins under the sense and recollection of 
which he is sinking. When the author of Ecclesiasticus 
warns us solemnly " concerning propitiation" (the same 
subject of which St. John speaks), by bidding us ** not to 
be without fear to add sin unto sin, and not to say, his 
mercy is great, he will be pacified for the multitude of 
our sins;" — and when he farther reminds us, that 
'^ wrath as well as mercy came from him ;'*-^he applies his 
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advice to a different supposition : he supposes a person 
to be doubting and deliberating with himself concern- 
ing his future conduct; either concerning some par- 
ticular sin which he is tempted to commit, or con- 
cerning the general course of his future behaviour; 
and he charges such an one against bringing into the 
deliberation the account or consideration of God*s 
mercy, so as to encourage himself thereby in giving way 
to the temptation by which he is ui^ed. By this view 
of the subject the two passages are rendered con- 
sistent, and the important distinction upon the subject 
rendered visible. 

We may proceed, therefore, to describe the cases in 
which we misapply the consideration of God's mercy» 
and act in opposition to the council delivered in the text. 

First, then, we misapply the matter, when the 
thoughts of God's mercy beget in us ease under our 
past sins, and this ease makes us less afraid of repeating 
them. In minds not sufficiently thoughtful, if you in 
any way take away or diminish the terror or pain which 
they suffer from what they have done, you in the same 
proportion render them apt and willing to do the same 
thing again. But it is only so with minds which are not 
sufficiently thoughtful : in a mind seriously disposed^ 
and which rightly considers its situation, the contrary 
effisct will take place ; the sense of past forgiveness will 
produce gratitude; gratitude will produce love; and 
love will increase, not diminish, the dread of offending 
anew. Suppose a malefactor under sentence of death, 
looking for nothing but the execution of that sentence, 
should receive assurance, or even hopes of pardon ; no 
doubt this intelligence would take off much of the load 
which weighed down his spirits — ^much of the pain of 
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his condition : but ought this relief and alleviation ta 
make him go and be as wicked as ever ? If it did so, 
no one would say that he was an object of clemency or 
mercy, let the clemency and mercy of the prince be in 
themselves ever so great. Wherefore, I repeat, that 
whenever the ease and comfort which we draw from 
the contemplation of God's mercy, in respect to past 
sins, is carried forward to the future, so as to make xm 
with more readiness give way to temptation, it is griev« 
ously and dangerously abused. 

But, secondly, the method above described is an in- 
direct method of applying the mercy of God to the en- 
couragement of our sins, that is to say, the considera- 
tion of God's mercy renders us easy under the past ; 
and ease under past transgressions, serves to make us 
less scrupulous and difficult in complying with return- 
ing temptations. But there is also a more direct way in 
which we carry our presumption upon God's mercy to 
the deceiving of our consciences ; and that is, when 
we argue with ourselves in this manner ; when in de- 
liberating concerning any particular sins which we are 
induced to commit, we say within ourselves, if God be 
so gracious, forgiving, and merciful, as religion teaches 
us that he is, he will not be extreme to condemn me for 
this single offence — this one addition to the number <tf 
my sins. Now this is what may be called sinning upon 
a plaHf and making the goodness of God the founda- 
tion of the plan ; which is a very different case from 
resorting to the mercies of God in the case of past sins. 
Suppose a prince of the mildest and most placable 
character should be informed concerning a malefactor, 
that he had committed the crime of which he wis 
accused, expressly depending upon forgiveness brfon^ 
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some iiew^ course o£ sin^ we are sure to tlunk of it 
improperly^ and to build hopes and conclusions upoa 
it which we are not authorised to entertain. I knoir 
nothing which can be a more powerful preservative 
agamst^ this turn of mind, and this fetal deluaion, thai j 
the wise and solemn warning of the text : ^* Concern* \ 
ing propitiation, be not without fear to add sin to siiiy \ 
and sny not his mercy is great, he will be pacified for 
the multitude of my sins ; for mercy and wrath com# 
from him, and his indignation resteth upon sinners.*' • 
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OF THE DOCTRINE OF COX^*ERSiON 

Matthew ix. 1-5. 

/ am not comj to call the rignuoui. im: iammefk, t% 

repenkoict. 

It appears from these words^ tlut our Sarkxir m tm 
preaching held in view the character and y""^ «? 
situation of the persons whom he addresKd* izmI t^ 
di&rences which existed amongst men in 
spects ; and that he had a regard to these 
more especially in the preaching of lepentaDce 
etmversion. Now I think, that these considenKiMOft 
have been too much omitted by preachers of the Goi* 
pel since, particularly in thb rery article ; and that the 
doctrine itself has suffered by such omiisioo. 

It has been usual to divide all mankind into tvo 
dasses, the converted and the unconverted ; and, bj 
80 dividing them^ to infer the necessity of co nfc i ii iwi 
to every person whatever. In proposing the sabject 
under this form, we state the distinction, in my opinioo, 
too absolutely, and draw from it a txmi^^wi too uni- 
msal : because there is a class and deacrqicion af 
Oiristiaiis, who, having been piously educated, and 
having pefsevered in those pious eonnea into wkidi 
they were first brought, are not conscious to themselves 
rf ever having been without the inflnmee of religion ; 
of ever having h»t si^ of its sanctions ; of ever having 
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renounced them ; of ever, in the general course of 
their conduct, having gone against them. These can- 
not properly be reckoned either converted or uncon- 
verted. They are not converted^ for they are not 
sensible of any such religious alteration having taken 
place with them, at any particular time, as can pro- 
perly be called a conversion. They are not uncon- 
verted J because that implies a state of reprobation, and 
because, if we call upon them to be converted (which 
if they be unconverted we ought to do), they will not 
well understand what it is we mean them to do ; and, 
instead of being edified, they may be both much aud 
unnecessarily disturbed, by being so called upon. 

There is, in the nature of things, a great variety of 
religious condition. It arises from hence, that exhorta- 
tions, and calls, and admonitions, which are of great- 
use and importance in themselves, and very necessary 
to be insisted upon, are, nevertheless, not wanted by 
all — are not equally applicable to all, and to some are 
altogether inapplicable. This holds true of most of 
the topics of persuasion or warning, which a Christian 
teacher can adopt. When we preach against presump- 
tion, for instance, it is not because we suppose that all 
are presumptuous ; or that it is necessary for all, or 
every one, to become more humble, or diffident, or 
apprehensive, than he now is : on the contrary, there 
may amongst our hearers be low, and timorous, and 
dejected spirits, who, if they take to themselves what 
we say, may increase a disposition which is already toa 
much ; or be at a loss to know what it is herein that 
he would enjoin upon them. Yet the discourse and 
the doctrine may, nevertheless, be very good ; and, 
for a great portion of our congregation, very necessary. 
The like, I think, is the case with the doctrine of con-- 
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Spirit, and that, when this Spirit is given, there ia a 
new birth, a regeneration ; but I say, that it is no- 
where determined at what time of life, or under whift 
circumstances, this gift is imparted : nay, the contrary 
is intimated by comparing it to the blowing of the wind, 
which, in its mode of action, is out of the reach of our 
rules and calculations : ^^ the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; ao is 
every one that is bom of the Sjririt." The effect of 
this uncertainty is, that we are left at liberty to ymf 
for spiritual assistance ; and we do pray for it, in all 
stages, and under all circumstances of our existence* 
We pray for it, in baptism, for those who are baptized ; 
we teach those who are catechized, to pray for it in their 
catechism : parents pray for its aid and efficacy to give 
effect to their parental instructions, to preserve the 
objects of their love and care from sin and wickedneti^ 
and from every spiritual enemy : we pray for it, par- 
ticularly in the office of confirmation, for young per- 
sons just entering into the temptations of life. There- 
fore spiritual assistance may be imparted at any time, 
from the earliest to the latest period of our existence; 
and whenever it is imparted, there is that being bom 
of the Spirit to which our Saviour^s words refer. And, 
considering the subject as a mattpr of experience, if 
we cannot ordinarily distinguish the operations of the 
Spirit from those of our own minds, it seems to folkwr, 
that neither can we distinguish when they commence;' 
so that spiritual assistance may be imparted, and the 
thing designated by our Lord's discourse aatiified, 
without such a sensible conversion, that a person 
fix his memory upon some great and gmnenil 
wrought in him at an m ii»^ 
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The consciousness of a great and general change 
may ibe the hct widi masy. It may be essentially djb-. 
eeatary to many. I only allege, that it is not so to aU^ 
so that every person^ who is not conscious of such • 
ehanget must set himself down, as devoted to perdition. 

This, I repeat, is all I contend for; for I by na 
means iMtend to say tdiat any one is without sin, and in 
that aense not to stand in need of conversion ; still less, 
that any sin is to be idlowed, and not, on the contrary, 
strenuously and sincerely resisted and forsaken* I 
only maantain, that there may be Christians, who ^re, 
and hare been, in such a religious state, that no such 
dumough and radical change as is usually meant by 
conversion, is or was necessary for them ; and that 
they need not be made miserable by the want of con- 
sciousness of such a change. 

I do not, in the smallest degree, mean to under- 
value, or speak lightly of such dianges, whenev^ or in 
whomaaever they take place : nor to deny that they 
maj be sudden, yet lasting (nay, I am rather inclined. 
to tiusk that k is in this manner that they frequently 
de take plaee) ; nor to dispute what is upon good tea- 
tuneny idleged eonceming conversion brought about 
hf affiseting incidents of life ; by striking passages df 
Sanptore ; by impressive discourses from the pulpit } 
by i?hat we meet with in books; or even by single 
lenching .sentences or expressions m such discourses or 
bodka* ' I JBOBOL not disposed to question these relations 
snuiaeeasarUy, but rather to bless God for such in- 
Haaeea, whw I hear of them« and to regard them ta 
Mtreiful ordinations of his provid^o^e. 

But it will be said, that conversion implies a f^vq* 
faitMm of i^ptnion. Admitting this to be so, ^wh a 
dumge er levahitiaB cMiooC b^ nMfMmy to olL beoaMt 



there Is no system of religious opinions, in which some 
have not been brought up from the beguming of their 
lives. To change from error to truth in any great and 
important article of religious belief, deserves, I alloWy 
the name of conversion ; but all cannot be educated in 
error, on whatever side truth be supposed to lie. 

To me, then, it appears, that, although it cannot be 
stated with safety, or without leading to consequence* 
which may confound and alann many good men, that 
conversion is necessary to all, and under all circum* 
stances ; yet I think, that there are two topics of ex-i 
hortation, which together comprise the whole ChrisdaB 
life, and one or other of which belongs to every nun 
living, and these two topics are conve7\sion and im^ ] 
p7^ovement. When conversion is not wanted, improve^ ' 
ment is. 

Now this respective preaching of conversion or im- 
provement, according to the respective spiritual con- 
dition of those who hear us, or read what we write, itf 
authorized by the example of Scripture preaching, tf 
set forth in the New Testament. It is remarkable^ 
that, in the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apo8tle% 
we read incessantly of the preaching of repentance^ 
which I admit to mean conversion. Saint John the 
Baptist's preaching set out with it : our Lord's own 
preaching set out with it. It was the subject which hb 
charged upon his twelve apostles to preach. It waf 
the subject which he sent forth his seventy disciples to 
preach. It was the subject which the first missionariel 
of Christianity pronounced and preached in every plao6 
which they came to, in the course of their pn^reil 
through different countries. Whereas, in the epistlea 
written by the same persons, we hear proportionaU]^ 
muck less of repentance,. and much more of adyaod 
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of conversion plainly and directly, are those who, ivitk 
the name indeed of Cfamti(m«« have hitherto paMdA 
their lives without any internal religion whatever ; vrhm 
have not at all thought upon the subject ; who, a iew 
easy and customary forms excepted (and which witk 
them are mere forms), cannot truly wy of themtelvoi, 
that they have done one action^ which they would not 
have done equally, if there had been no such thing m 
a God in the world ; or that they have ever sacrificed 
any passion, any present enjoyment, or even any in^ 
dination of their mind«, to the restraints and prohi- 
biti<ms of religion ; with whom indeed religious motivca 
have not weighed a feather in the scale against intereft 
or pleasure. To these it is utterly necessary that we 
preach conversion. At this day we have not Jew« 
and Gentiles to preach to ; but these persons are really 
in as unconvicted a state as any Jew or Gentile oottid 
be in our Saviour's time. Tliey are no more Oiristiaas, 
as to any actual benefit of Christianity to their souk, 
than the most hardened Jew, or the most profligate 
Gentile was in the age of the Gospel. As to any dif* 
ference in the two cases, the difib^ice is all against 
them. These must be converted, before they can fas 
saved. The course of their thoughts must be ehangad* 
the very principles upon which they act must he 
changed. Considerations, which never, or which 
hardly ever, entered into their minds, mudt deeply aoid 
perpetually engage them. Views and motives, which did 
not influence them at all, either as checks from doing 
evil, or ajs inducements to do good, must become the 
views and motives which they regularly consult, a&d by 
which they are guided : that is to say, there must be a 
revolution of principle : the visible ccmduct will follow 
the change ; but there must be a i*ev4»lution wttUn. 
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8in ; which he certainly cannot be said to do, who is 
still in the course and habit of some particular sin ; for 
as to that sin, he reserves it, he compromises it. Against 
other sins, and other sorts of sin, he may strive ; in 
this he allows himself. If the child of God sin, he 
does not allow himself in the sin ; on the contrary, he 
grieves, he repents, he rises again ; which is a different 
thing from proceeding in a settled self-dlowed course 
of sinning. Sins which are compatible with sincerity 
are much more likely to be objects of God's forgive- 
ness, than sins that are not so ; which is the case with 
allowed sins. Are there then some sins, in which we 
live continually? some duties, which we continually 
neglect ? we arc not children of God ; we are not 
sincere disciples of Christ. The allowed prevalence of 
any one known sin is sufficient to exclude us froifl 
the character of God's children. And we must be 
converted from that sin, in order to become such^ 
Here then we must preach conversion. The habitual 
drunkard, the habitual fornicator, the habitual cheat 
must be converted. Now such a change of principle, 
of opinion, and of sentiment, as no longer to allow our- 
selves in that in which we did allow ourselves, and the 
actual sacrifice of a habit, the breaking off of a course 
of sinful indulgence, or of unfair gain, in pursuance of 
the new and serious views which we have formed of 
these subjects, is a conversion. The breaking off of a 
habit, especially when we had placed much of our gra- 
tification in it, is alone so great a thing, and such a 
step in our Christian life, as to merit the name of conv 
version. Then as to the time of our conversion, there 
<^an be little question about that. The drunkard was 
converted, when he left off drinking ; the fornicator, 
when he gave up his criminal indulgences, haunts, and 
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lure authority, that, whatever iminrovement we make in 
ourselves, we are thereby sure to meliorate our Aiture 
eoudition, receiving at the hand of God a {proportion* 
able reward for our efforts,, our sacrifices, our perse* 
verance, so that our labour is never lost, is never, as 
Saint Paul expressly assures us, iu vain in the Lord ; 
though this, I say, be a firm aud established ground to 
go upon^ yet it is not the ground upon which I, at 
present, place the necessity of a constant progressive 
improvement in virtue. I rather wish to lay down 
upon the subject this proposition ; namely, that eon^ 
tinual improvement is essential in the Christian charae* 
ter, aa an evidence of its sincerity ; that> if what we have 
hitherto done in religion has been done from truly reli* 
gious motives, we shall necessarily go on ; that, if oar 
religion be real, it cannot stop. There is no standing 
still : it is not compatible with the nature of the subject : 
if the principles which actuated us be principles <if 
godliness, they must continue to actuate us; and, 
under this continued stimulus and influence, we must 
necessarily grow better and better. If this efifect do 
not take place, the conclusion is, that our principles 
are weak, or hollow, or unsound. Unless we find our* 
selves grow better, we are not right. For example, if 
(HUT transgressions do not become fewer and fewer, it tt 
to be feared, that we have left off striving against sin, 
and then we are not sincere. 

I apprehend, moreover^ that with no man living can 
there be a ground for st<^ping, as though there waa 
nothing more left fen: him to be done. If any man had 
this reason for stopping, it was the apostle Paul. Yet 
did he stop ? or did he so judge ? Hear his own ac- 
count } *^ This I do, forgetting those things that are 
behind (those things whereuuto I have already attained). 
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our tempers, and dispositions. Let our affections grow 
more and more pure and holy, our hearts more and 
more lifted up to God, and loosened from this present 
world ; not from its duties, but from its passions, ite 
temptations, its over anxieties, and great selfishness ; 
our souls cleansed from the dross and corruption which 
they have contracted in their passage through it. 

Fifthly ; it is no slight work to bring our tempers to 
what they should be ; gentle, patient, placable, com- 
passionate ; slow to be offended, soon to be appeased ; 
free from envy, which, though a necessary, is a difficult, 
attainment ; free from bursts of anger ; from aversions 
to particular persons, which is hatred ; able heartily to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice ; and, from true ten- 
derness of mind, weeping, even when we can do no 
more, with them that weep ; in a word, to put on 
charity with all those qualities with which Saint Paul 
hath clothed it, 1 Cor. xiii. which read for this pur 
pose. 

Sixthly ; whilst any good can be done by us, we 
shall not fail to do it ; but even when our powers of 
active usefulness fail, which not seldom happens, there 
still remains that last, that highest, that most difficult, 
and, perhaps, most acceptable, duty, to our Creator, re- 
signation to his blessed will in the privations, and pains, 
and afflictions, with which we are visited ; thankfulness 
to him for all that is spared to us, amidst much that i^ 
gone ; for any mitigation of our sufferings, any degre^^ 
of ease, and comfort, and support, and assistanc 
which we experience. Every advanced life, every li 
of sickness or misfortune, affords materials for virtue^ 
foclings. In a word, I am persuaded, that there i^ 
state whatever of Christian trial, varied and vario\\ 
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THE EFFICACY OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 

(PABT I.) 

Hebrews ix. 26. 

Now once in the end of the world hath he appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

The salvation of mankind, and most particularly in 
so far as the death and passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ are concerned in it, and whereby he comes to 
be called our Saviour and our Redeemer, ever has been, 
and ever must be, a most interesting subject to all seri- 
ous minds. 

Now there is one thing in which there is no division 
or difference of opinion at all ; which is, that the death 
of Jesus Christ is spoken of, in reference to human 
salvation, in terms and in a manner, in which the death 
of no person whatever is spoken of besides. Others 
have died martyrs, as well as our Lord. Others have 
suffered in a righteous cause as well as he ; but that is 
said of him, and of his death and sufferings, which is 
not said of any one else. An efficacy and a concern 
are ascribed to them, in the business of human salvation, 
which are not ascribed to any other. 

What may be called the first Gospel declaration upon 
this subject, is the exclamation of John the Baptist, 
when ho saw Jesus coming unto him : " Behold the 
I^ub of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
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all." There is a strong and very apposite text of Saint 
Peter^s, in which the application of the term " Lamb** 
to our Lord, and the sense, in which it is applied, can 
admit of no question at all. It is in the 1st chapter ol 
the 1st epistle, the 18th and 19th verses : *^ Forasmuch 
as ye know, that ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot." All the use 
• I make of these passages is to show, that the prophet 
Isaiah, six hundred years before his birth ; Saint John 
the Baptist, upon the commencement of his ministry ; 
Saint Peter, his friend, companion, and apostle, after 
the transaction was over, speak of Christ's death, und^ 
the figure of a lamb being sacrificed : that is, as having 
the effect of a sacrifice, the effect in kind, though iur 
finitely higher in degree, upon the pardon of sins, and 
the procurement of salvation ; and that this is spoken 
of the death of no other person whatever. 

Other plain and distinct passages, declaring the 
efficacy of Christ's death, are the following : Hebrews, 
ix. 26. " Now once in the end of the world hath he 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 
Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many ; and 
unto them that look for him shall he appear the second 
time without sin unto salvation." And in the xth 
chap. 12th ver. " This man, after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sin, for ever sat down on the right hand of 
God, for by one offering he hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified." I observe again, that no* 
thing of this sort is said of the death of any other per* 
son : no such efficacy is imputed to any other martyr* 
dom. So likewise, in the following text, from the 
Epistle to the Romans : " While we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us ; much more then being now justi* 
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fied by his blood we shall be saved from wrath through 
him ; for if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son, much more being re- 
conciled we shall be saved by his life.** " Reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son •,** therefore that death 
had an efficacy in our reconciliation ; but reconciliation 
is preparatory to salvation. The same thing is said by 
the same apostle in his Epistle to the Colossians : *^ Ho 
has reconciled us to his Father in his cross, and in the 
body of his flesh through death.*' What is said of re- 
conciliation in these texts, is said in other texts of 
sanctification, which also is preparatory to salvation. 
Thus Hebrews, x. 10. " we are sanctified :** how ? 
namely, " by the offering of the body of Christ once 
for all :'* so again in the same epistle, *' the blood of 
Jesus is called the blood of the covenant by which we 
are sanctified.** 

In these and many more passages, that lie spread in 
different parts of the New Testament, it appears to be 
asserted, that the death of Christ had an efficacy in the 
pit)Ciirement of human salvation. Now these expressions 
meui something : mean something substantial. They are 
ttiled concerning no other person, nor the death of any 
other person whatever. Therefore Christ's death was 
something more than a confirmation of his preaching ; 
something more than a pattern of a holy and patient, 
and perhaps voluntary, martyrdom ; something more 
than necessarily antecedent to his resurrection, by which 
he gave a grand and clear proof of human resurrection. 
Christ's death was all these, but it was something more ; 
because none of these ends, nor all of them, satisfy the 
text you have heard — come up to the assertions and 
declarations which are delivered concerning it. 

Now allowing the subject to stop here; allowing 
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that we know nothing, nor can know any thing con* 
ceming it, but what is written ; and that nothing more 
is written, than that the death of Christ had a real and 
essential effect upon human salvation ^ we have certain^ 
before us a doctrine of a very peculiar, perhaps I may say, 
of a very unexpected kind, in some measure hidden m 
the councils of the divine nature, but still so far revealed 
to us, as to excite two great religious sentiments, ad* 
miration and gratitude. 

That a person of a nature different from all other 
imen ; nay superior, for so he is distinctly described to ! 
be, to all created beings, whether men or angels; 
united with the Deity as no other person is united ; 
that such a person should come down from heaven, and 
suffer upon earth the pains of an excruciating death, 
and that these his submissions and sufferings should 
avail and produce a great effect in the procurement of 
the future salvation of mankind, cannot but excite 
wonder. But it i» by no means improbable on thiit 
account : on the contrary it might be reasonably sup- 
posed beforehand, that if any thing was disclosed to ns 
touching a future life, and touching the dispensations 
of God to men, it would be something of a nature to 
excite admiration. In the world in which we live, we 
may be said to have some knowledge of its laws, and 
constitution, and nature : we have long experienced 
them : as also of the beings with whom we converse 
or amongst whom we are conversant, we may be said 
to understand something : at least they are familiar to 
us : we are not surprised with appearances which* eretf 
day occur. But of the world and the life to Which i^e 
are destined, and of the beings amongst whom we n^y * 
be brought, the case is altogether diflferent.. - Hen 
no experience to explain thiiifl *«r£Bia 
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we do not feel as we ought. But feeling this, thejr 
never ceased to testify, to acknowledge, to express the 
deepest obligation, the most devout consciousness of 
that obligation, to their Lord and Master; to hinl 
whom, for what he had done and suffered, they ro* 
garded as the finisher of their faith, and the authw of 
their salvation. 
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THE EFFICACY OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST CON- 
SISTENT WITH THE NECESSITY OF A GOOD UFEz 
THE ONE BEING THE CAUSE, THE OTHER THE 
CONT)inON, OF SALVATION. 

(PABT U.) 

Romans vi. 1. 

IVkat shall we say then f shall ve continue in sin^ that 
grace may abound f Godjbrbid. 

The same Scriptures, which represent the death of 
Christ as having diat which belongs to the death of no 
other person, namely, an efficacy in procuring the sal* 
Tation of man, are also constant and uniform in repre* 
senting the necessity of our own endeavours, of our 
own good works, for the same purpose. They go 
further. They foresaw that in stating, and still more 
when they went about to extol and magnify, the death 
of Christ, as instrumental to salvation, they were lay* 
ing a foundation for the opinion, that men's own works^ 
their own virtue, their personal endeavours, were supei:- 
9eded and diq>ensed with. In proportion as the sacri- 
fice of the death of Christ was effectual, in the same 
proportion were these less necessary : if the death of 
Christ was sufficient, if redemption was complete, then 
were these not necessary at alL They foresaw that some 
would draw this consequence from their doctrine, and 
they provided against it. 
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It is observable, that the same consequence might be 
deduced from the goodness of God in any way of re- 
presenting it : not only in the particular and peculiar 
way in which it is re{)resented in the redemption of 
the world by Jesus Christ, but in any other way. Saint 
Paul, for one, was sensible of this; and, therefbrot 
when he speaks of the goodness of God even in general ] 
terms, he takes care to point out the only true tnm 
which ought to be given to it in our thoughts — " Da« 
spisest thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance^ 
and long-suffering ; not knowing that the goodness of 
God leadeth thee to repentance ?*' as if he had said,«« ; 
With thee, I perceive, that the consideration of the 
goodness of God leads to the allowing of thyself in sins 
this is not to know what that consideration ought ia 
truth to lead to : it ought to lead thee to repentance^ 
and to no other conclusion. 

Again ; when the apostle had been speaking of the 
righteousness of God displayed by the wickedness of 
man, he was not unaware of the misconstruction to 
which this representation was liable, and which it hadf 
in fact, experienced : which misconstruction he states 
thus, — " We be slanderously reported, and some aflSimiy 
that we say, let us do evil that good may come.'* This 
insinuation, however, he regards as nothing less than 
an unfair and wilful perversion of his words, and of the 
words of other Christian teachers : therefore he saya 
concerning those who did thus pervert them, " thdr 
condemnation is just :" they will be justly condemned 
for thus abusing the doctrine which we teach. Hie 
passage, however, clearly shows, that the application of j 
their expressions to the encouragement of licentiousnes j 
of life was an application contrary to their intentioB 
and, in fact, a perversion of t *»«»"• «wiU. . , 
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works. Again; " To them, who by patient conti- j 
nuance in well-doing seek for glory and in)mortality» 
eternal life : but unto them that are contentious, and 
obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, tribohk 
tion and anguish upon every soul of man that doeti 
evil.** Again ; " Of the which," namely, certain eaw 
merated vices, ** I tell you before, as I have also tolf 
you in time past, that they, which do such things, shdft 
not inherit the kingdom of God." These are a tern 
amongst many texts of the same effect, and they aie 
such as can never be got over. Stronger terms camiot 
be devised than what are here used. Were the pul^ 
pose, therefore, simply to prove from Scripture thft 
necessity of virtue, and the danger of vice, so far aa 
salvation is concerned, these texts are decisive. Bnfe 
when an answer is to be given to those, who so inters 
pret certain passages of the apostolic writings, especially 
the passages which speak of the efficacy of the death o£ 
Christ, or draw such inferences from these passages, at 
amount to a dispensing )vith the obligations of virtue p 
then the best method of proving, that theirs cannot be 
a right interpretation, nor theirs just inferences, is, bjr 
showing, (which fortunately we are able to do,) that it 
is the very interpretation, and these the very inferencea^ 
which the apostles were themselves aware of, which they 
provided against, and which they protested agahui^ 
The four texts, quoted from the apostolic writings iir 
this discourse, were quoted with this view : and thejt 
may be considered, I think, as showing the minds tf 
the authors upon the point in question, more dctawi; 
minately, than any general exhortation to good woi 
or any general denunciation against ain eoiild dik; 
assume, therefore, as a proved poiBti^ tiMifdiitePi 
said by the apostles concerning ihi 
of Christ was said by them 
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immortality, eternal life." *^ To them that seek fw 
glory and honour and immortality, eternal life.** Will 
any one then contend, that salvation in this sense, and 
to this extent ; that heaven, eternal life, glory, honour, 
immortality ; that a happiness such as that there is noway 
of describing it, but by saying that it surpasses human 
comprehension, that it casts the sufferings of this life 
at such a distance, as not to bear any comparison with 
it — will any one contend, that this is no more than 
what virtue deserves, what, in its own proper nature, 
and by its own merit, it is entitled to look forward to, 
and to receive ? The greatest virtue that man ever 
attained has no such pretensions. The best good action 
that man ever performed has no claim to this extent, 
or any thing like it. It is out of all calculation, and 
comparison, and proportion above, and more than, any 
human works can possibly deserve. 

To what then are we to ascribe it, that endeavours 
after virtue should procure, and that they will, in 
fact, procure, to those who sincerely exert them, such 
immense blessings? To what, but to the voluntary 
bounty of Almighty God, who, in his good pleasure, 
hath appointed it so to be ? The benignity of God to- 
wards man hath made him this inconceivably advan- 
tageous offer. But a most kind offer may still be a 
conditional offer. And this, though an infinitely 
gracious and beneficial offer, is still a conditional offer, 
and the performance of the conditions is as neces-. 
sary, as if it had been an offer of mere retribution. 
The kindness, the bounty, the generosity of the offer, 
do not make it the less necessary to perform the con-. 
ditions, but more so. A conditional offer may be in- 
finitely kind on the part of the benefactor who makes it, 
may be infinitely beneficial to those to whom it is made. 
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If it be from a prince or governor, it may be infinitely 
gracious and merciful on his part ; and yet, being con- 
ditional, the condition is as necessary, as if the offer 
had been no more than that of scanty wages by a hard 
taskmaster. 

In considering this matter in general, the whole of it 
appears to be very plain ; yet, when we apply the con- 
sideration to religion, there are two mistakes into which 
we are very liable to fall. The first is, that when we 
bear so much of the exceedingly great kindness of the 
oSeVf we are apt to infer, that the conditions, upon 
which it was made, will not be exacted. Does that at 
all follow ? Because the offer, even with these condi- 
tions, is represented to be the fruit of love and mercy, 
md kindness, and is in truth so, and is most justly so 
to be accounted, does it follow that the conditions of 
the offer are not necessary to be performed ? This is 
one error, into which we slide, against which we ought 
to guard ourselves most diligently : for it is not simply 
false in its principle, but most pernicious in its applica- 
tion ; its application always being to countenance us in 
mne sin which we will not relinquish. The second 
mistake is, that, when we we have performed the con- 
ditionSy or think that we have performed the condi- 
tions, or when we endeavour to perform the conditions, 
opon which the reward is offered, we forthwith attri- 
bute our obtaining the reward to this our performance 
or endeavour, and not to that which is the beginning 
and foundation and cause of the whole, the true and 
proper cause, namely, the kindness and bounty of the 
original offer. This turn of thought, likewise, as well 
as the former, it is necessary to warn you against. 
For it has these consequences : it damps our gratitude 
to God, it takes off our attention from Him. 
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Some, who allow the necessity of good works to 
salvation, are not willing that they should be called 
conditions of salvation. But this, I think, is a distinction 
too refined for common Christian apprehension. If 
they be necessary to salvation, they are conditions of 
salvation, so far as I can see. It is a question, how- 
ever, not now before us. 

But to return to the immediate subject of our dis- 
course. Our observations have carried us thus far; 
' that in the business of human salvation there are two 
most momentous considerations, the cause and the con* 
ditionSf and that these considerations are distinct. I 
now proceed to say, that there is no inconsistency be- 
tween the efficacy of the death of Christ and the neces- 
sity of a holy life (by which I mean sincere endeavoun 
after holiness) ; because the first, the death of Christ, 
relates to the cause of salvation ; the second, namely, 
good works, respects the conditions of salviation ; and 
that the cause of salvation is one thing, the conditioni 
another. 

The cause of salvation is the free will, the free gift, 
the love and mercy of God. That alone is the sourco 
and fountain and cause of salvation, the origin from 
which it springs, from which all our hopes of attaining 
to it are derived. This cause is not in ourselves, nor 
in any thing we do, or can do, but in God, in his good 
will and pleasure. It is, as we have before shown, in 
the graciousness of the original offer. Therefore, what- 
ever shall have moved and excited and conciliated that 
good will and pleasure, so as to have procured that offer 
to be made, or shall have formed any part or portion 
of the motive from which it was made, may most truly 
and properly be said to be efficacious in human sal- 
vation. 
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This efficacy is in Scripture attributed to the death 
of Christ. It is attributed in a variety of ways of ex- 
pression, but this is the substance of them all. He is 
^' a sacrifice, an offering to God ; a propitiation ; the 
precious sacrifice foreordained ; the lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world ; the lamb which taketh away 
the sin of the world. We are washed . in his blood ; 
we are justified by his blood ; we are saved from wrath 
through him ; he hath once suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.'' All 
these terms, and many more that are used, assert in 
substance the same thing, namely the efficacy of the 
death of Christ in the procuring of human salvation. 
To give to these expressions their proper moment and 
import, it is necessary to reflect, over and over again, 
and by reflection to impress our minds with a just idea, 
what and how great a thing salvation is ; for it is by 
means of that idea alone, that we can ever come to be 
sensible, how unspeakably important, how inestimable 
in value, any efficacy, which operates upon that event, 
must be to us all. The highest terms in which the 
Scriptures speak of that efficacy are not too great : 
cannot be too great ; because it respects an interest and 
an event, so vast, so momentous, as to make all other 
interests, and all other events, in comparison con- 
temptible. 

The sum of our argument is briefly this. There 
may appear, and to many there has appeared, to be an 
inconsistency or incompatibility between the efficacy of 
the death of Christ, and the necessity of sincere en- 
deavours after obedience. When the subject is properly 
examined, there turns out to be no such incompatibility. 
The graciousness of an offer does not diminish the 
necessity of the condition. Suppose a prince to pro- 
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mise to one of his subjects, upon compliance with cer- 
tain terms, and the performance of certain duties, a 
reward in magnitude and value out of all competition 
beyond the merit of the compliance, beyond the desert 
of the performance j to what shall such a subject ascribe 
the happiness held out to him ? He is an ungrateful 
man, if he attribute it to any cause whatever, but to the 
bounty and goodness of his prince in making him the 
ofkv ; or if he suffer any consideration, be it what it 
will, to interfere with, or diminish, his sense of that 
bounty and goodness. Still it is true, that he will not 
obtain what is offered, unless he comply with the terms. 
So far his compliance is a condition of his happiness. 
But the grand thing is the offer being made at all. 
That is the ground and origin of the whole. That is 
the catise ; and is ascribable to favour, grace, and good- 
ness, on the part of the prince, and to nothing else. 
It would, therefore, be the last degree of ingratitude in 
such a subject, to forget his prince, while he thought of 
himself; to forget the cattsCy whilst he thought of the 
condition ; to regaid every thing promised as merited. 
The generosity, the kindness, the voluntariness, the 
bounty of the original offer, come by this means to be 
neglected in his mind entirely. This, in my opinion, 
describes our situation with respect to God. The love, 
goodness, and grace of God, in making us a tendtsr of 
salvation, and the effects of the death of Christ, do not 
diminish the necessity or the obligation of the condition 
of the tender, which is a sincere endeavour after holi- 
ness; nor are, in any wise, inconsistent with such 
obligation. 
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XXII. 

THE EFFICACY OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST CON- 
SISTENT WITH THE NECESSITY OF A GOOD LIFE ; 
THE ONE BEING THE CAUSE, THE OTHER THE 
CONDITION, OF SALVATION. 

(part III.) 

Romans vi. 1, 

IV/iat shall we say thai ? Shall we continue in sin, that 
grace may abound? God forbid. 

In the last discourse, I said that good works are the 
condition of salvation ; not the cause : that the cause 
is no other than the gratuitous abounding mercy of 
Almighty God. Now, though this position was at- 
tempted to be established for the purpose of checking 
such a notion of merit and pretensions in ourselves 
as might tend to lessen in our minds the consideration 
of that goodness and love to which we are above all 
measure indebted, and by which we are above all 
d^rees obliged — though, I say, it was there advanced 
for the sake of this application, and no other, yet the 
proposition may be again taken up as introductory to a 
second important argument, namely, the discussion of 
the question, which every Christian must have heard of, 
between good works and faith. 

Remarking the great stress that is laid upon faith in 
Scripture, and the high and strong terms in which it is 
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spoken of in certain passages of St. Paul's Epistles 
in particular, some persons, though they agreed with 
us in stating good works to be the condition of salva- 
tion, had at the same time alleged faith to be the cause. 
Now that is not so. Faith is no more the cause of 
salvation than good works are. The proper cause is 
distinct from either^ being exclusively and solely the 
grace or Voluntary bounty of Almighty God. There- 
fore it is misrepresenting the matter to advance faith 
into a different predicament, as I may say, from good 
works, by calling it the cause^ and good works the con- 
dition of salvation. In truth, they are neither of them 
the cause. They are both of the same nature ; they 
both hold the same place in our consideration ; by 
which I mean to signify, that so far as either of them 
are necessary, they are of importance and efficacy as 
conditions only. This, I think, ought to be carefully 
observed ; for it puts us into the true way both of com- 
prehending and of trying the question between them ; 
which question, though in substance one, is capable 
of being submitted to examination under three forms. 

Whether faith alone be the condition of salvation ? 
Whether good works alone be that condition ? Whether 
faith and good works be the condition, neither of them 
being, without the other, sufficient ? 

Now, independently of Scripture texts, I know not 
that any one would ever have thought of making faith 
alone, meaning by faith the belief of certain religious pro- 
positions, to be the condition of salvation ; because it 
would have occurred to every one, who reflected upon 
the subject, that at any rate faith could only be classed 
amongst other virtues and good qualities, and not as that 
which superseded all. Be its excellency, or value, or ob- 
ligation ever so great, it is still a quality of our moral 
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nature, capable of degrees, and liable to imperfectionst 
as our other moral qualities are. Those, therefore, who 
contend for the sufficiency of faith alone, must found 
their doctrine, and we will do them the justice to allow, 
that they do found their doctrine, upon certain strong 
texts of Scripture. The texts upon which they rely are 
principally taken from the writings of St. Paul ; and they 
are these : — "Therefore we conclude that a man is justi- 
fied by faith, without the deeds of the law.'' " Knowing 
that a man is not justified by the works of the law, but by 
the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed on Jesus 
Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, 
and not by the works of the law : for by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified." " That no man is 
justified by the law, in the sight of God, it is evident : 
for the just shall live by faith.*' " The Scripture hath 
concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of 
Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe." 
** For by grace are ye saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves : it is the gift of God, not of works, 
lest any man should boast." " If thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved." These, no doubt, are strong texts, 
and it will not be wondered at, that in conjunction 
with other inducements, they have led many serious 
persons to lay such a stress upon them, as to exclude 
good works from being considered even as a condition 
of salvation ; and a few perhaps to take refuge in this 
doctrine, as a ground of hope under a life of continued 
sins. I say that these inferences are not to be won- 
dered at, if the texts be taken by themselves. Scrip- 
ture is to be compared with Scripture ; particular texts 
with other particmlar texts ; and especially with the 
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main tenor of the whole. The doctrine even of Tran- 
substantiation has a text to stand upon ; which, taken 
alone, and interpreted literally, is very strong in its 
favour; but collated with other texts, and explained 
according to certain reasonable rules of interpretation, 
the passage is capable of being disposed of without 
forcing upon us any doctrine like that which had beien 
deduced from it. Now, proceeding in this manner 
with the texts above cited, concerning the efficacy of 
faith, we take upon us to say, that whatever the writer 
of them meant by these expressions, he did not mean4x) 
lay it down as an article to be received by his disciples, 
that a man leading a wicked life, without change and 
without repentance, will nevertheless be saved at the 
last by his belief of the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion ; still less did he mean to encourage any one to 
go on in a course of sin, expressly and intentionally 
comforting and protecting himself by this opinion. I 
repeat, that he, the Apostle, could not mean to say 
this ; because if he did, he would say what is expressly 
and positively contradicted by other texts of at least 
equd authority with his own ; he would say what is con- 
tradicted by the very drift and design of the Christian 
constitution ; and would say, lastly, what is expressly 
denied and contradicted by himself. 

First, he would say what is contradicted by other 
texts of Scripture, and those of the very highest 
authority. For instance, what words can be plainer, 
more positive, or more decisive of this point than our 
Saviour's own ? " Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of' Heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is ill 
Heaven." There can be no doubt but that they who 
are here introduced as crying out to Jesus Christ, 
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" Lordy Lord," are supposed to believe in him ; yet 
neither their devotion, nor their faith which prompted 
it, were sufficient to save them. Nay, farther; our 
Lord, in the same passage, proceeds to tell his hearers, 
that many will say to him in that day, " Have we not 
prophesied in thy name, and in thy name have cast 
out devils, and in thy name done many wonderful 
works ?* It cannot be questioned but that they who 
do these things in Christ^s name believe in Christ. 
Yet what will be their reception ? " I will profess unto 
you I never knew you." And who are they who shall 
be thus repulsed and rejected? No others than the 
workers of iniquity. " Depart from me, ye workers of 
iniquity." The difference between doing good and 
doing evil according to another declaration of our 
Saviour, is no less than this : ^^ They that have done 
good shall come forth unto the resurrection of life ; 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation." Can a greater distinction be made, or 
expressed in words more plain? All the preceptive 
part of our Lord's teaching, especially his whole sermon 
upon the niount, may be alleged on the same side of 
the argument. And to substitute belief in the place 
of the duties there enjoined, or as an expiation for 
the offences there forbidden, even when persevered in, 
would in effect set aside the authority of the lawgiver. 
Why did our Lord command and forbid these things 
(or indeed any thing), if he did not require obedience 
as a condition of salvation ? Again, every thing which 
we read concerning repentance implies the necessity of 
good works to salvation, and the inconsistency of bad 
works with salvation : for repentance is a change from 
one to the other, and can be required upon no other 
supposition than this. But of repentance we hear con- 
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tinually in the New Testament, and from the first to 
the last of the great mission of which it contains the 
history. John the Baptist began with it before our 
Saviour's own ministry commenced, and as the intro- 
duction to that ministry. His call to the Jews who 
resorted to his preaching was to ** repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.'' That practical virtue made 
an essential part of what he meant by repentance is 
not left to be collected from the mere import of the 
word or nature of the subject, which yet might show 
it sufficiently, but is expressly by himself declared, 
" Bring forth fruits meet for repentance ;"— and when 
particular classes of men come to inquire of their teacher 
what they should do, his answer was a warning against 
those particular sins to which persons of their class and 
•character were most liable, which is his own application 
of his own principle, and is, so far as the instances 
go, a direct and clear exposition of his meaning. All 
proves that a moral change, a moral improvement, 
practical sins, and practical virtues, and a turning from 
one to the other, was what he included in the awful 
admonition which he sounded in the. ears of mankind. 
What his forerunner began with our Lord followed up, 
in the same sense, and with the same design. " Now 
after that John was put in prison, Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the Gospel of the kingdom of God, 
and saying, the time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand : repent ye, and believe the Gospel.** 
As our Lord preached repentance himself, nay, made 
it the burden of his preaching, so he sent out his 
Apostles to do the very same. He called the tweli^ 
you read, and began to send them out two by twiw 
And, thus sent, what were they to do ? ** They iMnfe 
out and preached^ th«t ilMwU ififMib^^ 
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After our Lord's deputure from the world, the Apo- 
stles carried on exactly the same plan of religious in- 
struction. They had learnt their lesson too well and 
too deeply to change its essential pait« ** Repent and 
be baptiaed, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins.** ** Repent ye, there- 
fore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out.'' ** The times of this ignorance God winked at, 
hut now conunandeth all men every where to repent.** 
This is the explicit language the Apostle held upon 
the subject of repentance ; which, as hath already been 
observed, has a precise reference to a good and bad life ; 
and these texts deliver no other judgement concerning 
the matter than what their great teacher had pro- 
nounced before. By comparing Saint Paul's words with 
other Scriptures, we cannot overlook that well-known 
text of Saint James : ** What doth it profit, my bre- 
thren, though a man say he hath faith, and not works ; 
can faith save him ?" Saint James doth not here sup- 
pose the man hypocritically, and for some sinister pur- 
pose, to pretend to believe what he does not believe. 
The illustration which follows plainly supposes the belief 
to be real, for he compares it to the case of the devils, 
who believe and tremble. Now we are to remember 
that Saint James's words are Scripture, as well as Saint 
Paul's. Here, therefore, is a text, which precisely, and 
in the most pointed terms, contradicts the sense which 
the Solifidians put iipon Saint Paul's words. 

Again, a sense which virtually sets aside the obli- 
gation and the necessity of good works cannot be the 
true sense of Saint PauPs words, because it is contrary 
to at least one declared end of Christianity itself. The 
office and design of the Christian revelation is set 
forth in the following texts : ** The gi*ace of God that 
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bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men." By the 
phrase, " the grace of God that bringeth salvation," is 
undoubtedly meant Christianity. Then for what pur« 
pose hath it appeared ? To do what was it published ? 
The text goes on to tell us, namely, that it should teach 
us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, wc 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world, looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people zealous of good works. That was his 
object, or at least one of his objects, and the mean 
towards it was to teach us, that denying all ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world. Our Saviour himself 
had before told his disciples, ^* that he came to call 
sinners to repentance ;" and repentance, as already hath 
been noticed, bears a necessary relation to good works 
and bad works. Agreeably hereunto, the benefit and 
blessing of Christianity, as a revelation, is described by 
the Apostle Peter to consist in its converting efficacy ; 
for addressing the Jews upon a very signal occasion, 
and a very short time after our Lord's ascension, when 
every thing was fresh in his thoughts, he speaks thus: 
" Unto you first, God, having raised up his son Jesus, 
sent him to bless you, in turning away every one of. 
you from his iniquities." 

The. question, you remember, is what Saint Paul 
meant, or rather, strictly speaking, what he did not 
mean, in the several texts that have been cited in this 
discourse, and which are usually cited by those who may 
be called the advocates of faith, in contradistinction to . 
good works. Now, although it mar be a reasonable : 
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method of showing that a man's words are not to be 
taken in the sense which the letter and terms of the 
sentence may seem, at first sight at least, to convey, in 
order to prove that such sense is inconsistent with what 
is delivered by authority as great as his own, or greater, 
aad inconsistent also with the main drift and purpose of 
that very institution, in the administration of which, 
and as forming part of which, the texts in question 
were written— although these points may be fairly 
brought forward in argument, yet the straight and clear 
way of showing, in any case of difficulty, in what sense 
a writer intended that his words should be understood, 
or rather in what sense he did not mean them to be 
taken, is to look to what himself has elsewhere said 
upon the same subject, and more especially to what he 
has said in the same writing. For though a man may 
advance what is contrary to sound reason, what is con- 
trary to other authority, nay, what is contrary to his 
own professions at other times, and in other writings, 
yet surely his words ought not to be interpreted, if 
there be any fair way of avoiding it, in such a manner 
as to make him contradict himself in the same discourse. 
Now, pursuing this line of observation, we have to 
remark, first, that in the very same epistle to the 
Romans in which Saint Paul says, that ** the just shall 
live by faith,** — ^not only in the same^epistle, but in the 
same sentence. Saint Paul tells us that the wrath of 
God is revealed against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men who hold the truth in unrighteousness. 
By quoting, therefore, the old prophet's expression, 
" shall live by faith,** he cannot mean to say that faith, 
accompanied with ungodliness and unrighteousness, 
would end in salvation. That indeed would be to say, 
not that the "just,** but that the unjust, shall live by 
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faith. It would be to say what his next words unsay, 
and contradict. The most therefore that this text, 
** the just shall live by faitli/' can amount to is, that 
though good works be necessary and be performed, yet, 
after all, it is not by them, otherwise than as they are 
the proof of faith, but by that faith itself, that the just 
shall live. Again : though it be true that Saint Paul 
in this epistle concludes '^ that a man is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the law," yet in the same 
epistle he had before told us, that ** God will render 
to every man according to his deeds ; to them, who 
by patient continuance in well doing, seek for glory, 
and honour, and immortality, eternal life; but unto 
them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tri- 
bulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil, of the Jews first, and also of the Gentiles." 
Therefore, his expression concerning faith, in the third 
chapter of this epistle, though strong, must not be so 
construed as to make the author asseit the direct con- 
trary of what he had asserted just before in the second 
chapter. Again : four chapters of this very epistle, 
viz. from the twelfth to the fifteenth inclusive, are oc- 
cupied in delivering moral precepts. Let no one there- 
fore say that moral precepts are indifferent, or that 
moral practice, i. e. the conduct which these precepts 
enjoin and enforce, is unnecessary — I mean in the 
judgement of the writer whose authority is here pleaded. 
Nor is it possible to reconcile with this opinion the two 
following texts, taken out of the same epistle : " The 
wages of sin is death ;*' chap. vi. verse 23. " If ye 
live after the flesh, ye shall die ; but if ye, through 
the spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live ;" chap. viii. verse 13. 
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The same species of observation applies to the epistle 

to the Galatians ; in which epistle, it is true, that the 

Apostle hath used concerning faith these very strong 

terms : ** Knowing that a man is not justified by the 

works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even 

we have believed in Jesus Christ ; that we might be 

justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works 

of the law ; for by the works of the law shall no flesh 

be justified." Nevertheless, in another place of this 

same epistle, we have the following plain, clear, and 

circumstantial denunciation : " '^The works of the flesh 

are manifest, which are these — Adultery, fornication, 

uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 

variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 

envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such 

like ; of the which I tell you before, as I have told 

you in time past, that they which do such things shall 

not inherit the kingdom of God.*' No words can be 

more positive than these, and the last words are the 

most positive of all, ** shall not inherit the kingdom of 

God." Sinners like these may have been justified in 

a certain sense ; they may have been saved in a certain 

sense ; that is, they may have been brought into a 

state of justification or salvation for the present ; but 

they shall not be finally happy, ** they shall not inherit 

the kingdom of God." 

In the epistle to the Ephesians, we acknowledge 
the same observation, namely, that the Apostle hatli 
spoken strong things concerning faith ; yet hath at the 
same time, and in the same writing, most absolutely 
insisted upon a virtuous life, and most positively declared 
that a life of sin will end in perdition. Concerning 
faith, he hath said this : "By grace are ye saved 
througn faith ; and that not of yourselves, it is the gift 
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of God : not of works, lest any man should boast." 
Concerning a life of sin, he makes this declaration. 
After having enumerated certain species of sins, he 
adds these cautionary words, which show his opinion as 
manifestly as words can show it : " Let no man deceive 
you with vain words ; for because of these things, even 
the sinful practices before recited, cometh the wrath of 
God upon the children of disobedience." 

To conclude : What the Apostle might particularly 
mean by the several expressions concerning faith, which 
have been quoted, is another question ; but that he did 
not mean to state or teach that a life of endeavour after 
virtue, if that be what we understand by good works, 
could be dispensed with ; or that a life of continued 
unrepented sin would end in salvation by means, or for 
the sake of any belief in Christ's religion, I think most 
evident, and would be so, although we were not able 
to settle, to our satisfaction, the first question, namely, 
what it was he did mean. I say, the negative proposition 
is most evident, unless we can be brought to suppose, 
that Saint Paul delivered a doctrine contrary to that of 
our Saviour and of the other Apostles, destructive of 
one declared end of the christian institution itself (and 
the end and design of any system of laws is to control 
the interpretation of particular parts) ; and lastly, what 
is most improbable of all, at the same time and in the 
same manner, directly repugnant to what he himself 
has solemnly asserted and delivered at other times and 
in other places. 
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THE EFFICACY OP THE DEATH OF CHRIST CON- 
SISTENT WITH THE NECESSITY OP A GOOD 
LIFE ; THE ONE BEING THE CAUSE, THE OTHER 
THE CONDITION, OF SALVATION. 

(part IV.) 

Romans yi. 1. 

IFhat shall we say then ? Shall we continue in sin^ 
that grace may abound ? God forbid. 

That Saint Paul, in the texts which are usually 
quoted upon this question from his epistles, did not 
mean to say, that faith, accompanied with wickedness 
of lifcy would end in salvation, may be considered, I 
think, as proved. The next inquiry is, if he did not 
mean this, what did he mean ? His words we cannot 
alter: and what other sense can we fairly put upon 
them, so as to excuse or avoid the sense which we 
disclaim? Now it is but justice to every writer to 
suppose, that he writes to be understood by those to 
whom his writing is immediately addressed, and that 
he has in view the circumstances and situation of the 
persons whom he directly accosts, much more than the 
circumstances and situation of those who may come 
to read what he has written, in some remote age and 
&taa[fc Country. There are no ancient writings in 

allowance is more wanted than in those of 
* in any part of his wTitings more tliau 
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in that which forms the subject of our present discourse. 
Saint Paul's writings were addressed to Christians : but 
who in those days were Christians? They were in 
general, if not altogether, persons, not as we are, bom 
and bred up in the religion, but they were persons who, 
having been bom and bred up heathens or Jews, when 
arrived at years of judgement and discretion, and exer- 
cising that judgement and discretion, had voluntarily, 
and from conviction, quitted their native religion, be- 
come believers in Jesus Christ, and openly taken upon 
themselves the profession of this, now a new system 
of faith and conduct. This conversion had been with 
them a most momentary change. It was the grand 
sera and event of their lives as to spiritual matters: 
and no wonder their teachers should be industrious in 
pointing out to them the advantages, the effects, and 
the obligation of this change. Now it appears to have 
been a doctrine of Christianity taught both by Saint 
Paul and the other preachers of the religion, asserted, 
or rather assumed, in their writings, and frequently 
referred to therein, — that, amongst other effects and 
advantages of their becoming Christians, this w^as one, 
namely, that the sins of which they had been guilty 
before their conversion were thereupon forgiven ; and 
which sins being so forgiven, they, by their conversion, 
and at the time of their conversion, stood in the sight 
of God (whatever their former lives had been) as juil 
persons, no less so, than if they had led lives ^ 
righteousness from their birth ; that is, in one w<»f4 
they were justified. 

But the forgiveness here spoken of» Qaiiiely» the fyt 
giveness of prior sins upon thi^ ^^ **"* iMr 
and the justification implie4 
undoubtedly an advantag 
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God to their faith and couyersion, and not the effect 
of any pretensions they had, or might suppose them- 
selves to have, from either their situation or behaviour 
prior to their conversion. Therefore, supposing this 
to be the sense of the word justification, viz. the re- 
mission of all the sins they had committed before their 
conversion to Christianity, it was literally and strictly 
true what Saint Paul tells these Christians, in his epistle 
to the Romans, that they were justified by faith with- 
out the works of the law, even supposing " the works 
of the law** to comprise all the duties of the moral law ; 
and I think it very probable, that tliis is what Saint 
Paul meant by justification in that remarkable text, 
and which is one of the strongest on that side of the 
question. And I think so for two reasons. In the 
fif);h chapter of the epistle, and the first verse, which 
connects itself with the text under consideration (the 
intermediate chapter being employed in a digressive 
illustration of the subject, drawn from the history of 
Abraham), I say, in the beginning of the fifth chapter, 
Saint Paul evidently speaks of their being justified, as 
of a thing that was past. Whatever it was, it had 
already taken place : they were already justified ; for 
he speaks thus of it : ** Therefore, being justified by 
fiuth, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.** If then their justification had already taken 
place,' when did it take place ? What time can be as- 
signed to it but the time of their conversion, according 
to the sense we contend for ? A second fair ground 
for believing that this was the Apostle's meaning is, 
that it best suited with his argument. His argument 
was to prove, that the Gentiles were as properly ad« 
missible into the Christian dispensation as the Jem 
a question at that time hotly contested, though n 
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laid asleep. To make out this point, he shows that 
the justification, /. c. the pardon of prior sins, which 
conversion to Christianity brought with it, was neither 
in Jew nor Gentile attributable to their former beha- 
viour, or to any thing which that behaviour could merit j 
but was, in both the one and the other, the pure and 
free effect and gift of God's mercy, — was grace, — was 
favour ; and being so, that one sort of men, as well as the 
other, was capable of receiving it, and of participating 
in all the fruits and privileges which belonged to it. 
It was a thing which, upon the ground of prior merit, 
the Jew could not claim ; which, upon the ground of 
pure favour, the Gentile might expect as well as he. 
Therefore, the purpose of the Apostle's argument is 
satisfied, and the argument itself made most clear, by 
limiting his sense of justification to what passed upon 
the act of conversion ; and it is by this interpretation 
alone that we can fairly avoid, in this passage, the sense 
which those put upon it, who contend against the 
proper necessity of good works ; for we cannot, I think, 
in this passage, understand by faith that operative, 
j^oductive faith which includes good works. Nor can 
we understand by the works of the law the rites only, 
and peculiar ordinances of the Jewish law. We cannot 
understand by faith that which includes and necessarily 
supposes works, because then the Apostle could not 
have talked of faith without works ; whereas he 8ay% 
that " we are justified by faith without the works of the 
law.*' We cannot restrain the expression, " the woris 
of the law," to the positive precepts of the Jewish lan^ 
because we must suppose that Saint Paul's concliUHM J 
was coextensive with his reasoning; «ad his rftannnii|^J 
evidently applies and rrlntrn to tlrn flililftj ji m 
the Jews, to those who had'H^ 
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which they had entered, and therefore lose heaven at 
last ; and all this consistently with St. PauPs words to 
the Ephesians, as thus interpreted. 

The third chapter of the Galatians is another scrip- 
ture which has been much relied upon on the other 
side of the question. To the apparent diflBculties 
arising out of this chapter, I should be inclined to 
apply a somewhat different solution from that which 
we last gave. I think that in this chapter the temi 
faith means a productive faith ; and I think also, that 
the works of the law mean circumcision and the other 
rites of the Jewish law. As to the first point, St, 
Paul, in the ninth verse of this chapter, says, " They 
which be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham.** 
Now common sense obliges us to suppose, that the 
faith of those concerning whom he says, " they that be 
of faith,** was of like kind with the faith of Abraham, 
so that they might partake of the blessing along with 
him ; but St. James, you know, hath asserted, and 
shown indeed, that the faith of Abraham was faith 
efficacious to the production of good works. Then, 
as to the second point, the works of the law, of which 
St. Paul appears in this epistle to lower the value, are 
explained by him in the ninth and tenth verses of the 
fourth chapter, and so explained, as to show that they 
were ritual works which he was thinking off: " But 
now after that ye have known God, or rather are known 
of God, how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
elements whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage ? 
Ye observe days and months, and times and years.** 
The truth was, that in St. Paul's absence, his Gal^tian 
converts had been going fast into Judaism, which he con* 
sidered as an undoing of every thing which he h^d 4one 
amongst them ; and Yf^o" ]ieit» di^ ft«ip 
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him some very strong expressions ; yet none, I think, 
but what may be fairly understood without supposing 
him to dispense with the necessity of a virtuous conduct. 
Justification is properly distinguished from sancti- 
fication. Justification, in the scripture sense of it, is 
the pardon of sins, prior to a certain period : sancti- 
fication is holiness of life subsequent to that period ; or 
more strictly speaking, these words express what God 
does for us in these different stages of our Christian 
life. Justification is altogether his, because pardon is 
by its very nature the subject of favour. Sanctification, 
to say the least of it, is indebted to the support and 
assistance of his spirit. There is, therefore, an intel- 
ligible difference between justification and sanctification, 
and this is included in the. term : for, as it respects us, 
it would be called sanctity ; as it respects God's assist- 
ance, it is called sanctification. But, as hath been said 
before, they are both necessary. A man may be justified, 
tliat is, may have his sins forgiven up to a certain 
period ; yet if he be not also sanctified, if, after that 
period, he relapse into and go on in unrepented wicked- 
ness, he will perish notwithstanding his justification. 
On the other hand, sanctification itself would not avail, 
without having a preceding justification to rest upon. 
Good behaviour, from a certain period, has not in itself 
any proper virtue or quality such as to atone for bad 
behaviour before that period. By tlie grace of God 
it hath this effect, but not by its proper nature, any 
more than the regular paying off of our debts, after a 
certain period, will discharge or cancel those which 
were contracted before that period. Wherefore there 
must be a remission of prior sins, or in other words, 
justification, in order that a subsequent good life, or 
sanctity, or sanctification, may avail us at the last. 
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It may be true, that, according to this representa- 
tion, the terms justification, faith, and works of the law 
are not every where used in scripture in exactly the 
same sense. Thus, although justification be generally 
used to express the pardon of sins that are passed, 
with a reference to some certain period, commonly that 
of their becoming belifevers in Christ, yet one or two 
passages are found, in which the word denotes our final 
destiny at the day of judgement. This, I think, is the 
sense of the word in that text of St. Paul, wherein he 
declares that not the hearers of the law, but the doers 
of the law, are justified ; and most unquestionably it 
bears this sense in that discourse of our Saviour, in 
which he tells his hearers, " by thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned :** 
for this declaration is equivalent to another, which 
our Saviour delivers at the same time, namely, that 
for every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
give an account thereof in the day of judgement. So 
again, although in the texts which have been quoted 
from the epistle to the Galatians, it appears highly 
probable that, under the word faith, St. Paul had in 
contemplation an efficacious faith ; and that by the 
works of the law he meant particularly the rites and 
ordinances of the Jewish law, the view with which he 
wrote that epistle naturally and necessarily suggesting 
these ideas to his thoughts ; yet in the epistle to the 
Romans, penned with a somewhat different aspect, and 
under a different impression, especially in that famous 
text, "Therefore we conclude that man is justified 
by faith without the works of the law," I think he 
meant by faith, the simple act of believing, and by the 
works of the law, the practice of those duties which are 
enjoined by its precepts, moral as well as ritual ; and 
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that the trae interpretation of the text turns upon 
the woTdjusfificationj which does not here signify find- 
ing acceptance, but the pardon of all sins committed 
before conversion. Therefore, there is some latitude 
to be allowed in the exposition of these tenns as they 
occur in different places. 

It may be also further true, that some passages of 
St. Paul's epistles are not according to the inteq)reta- 
tion which we have put upon them, so applicable to 
us (or as some may think, so useful, or instructive, or 
affecting) as they arc under a different exposition. Is 
it to be wondered at, that portions of ancient writings 
are not in all points, and in all their expressions, so 
applicable to us at this day, as they were to the persons 
to whom they were immediately addressed ? Is it not 
true rather, that this is no more than the necessary 
consequence of those changes which have taken place 
in the circumstances of Christian life ? But we are not 
to put a different sense upon words from that which 
was intended, in order to make them more closely ap- 
plicable to our own case : or to make them, as we may 
suppose, more edifying ; for there is no real edification 
separate from truth. That great revolution which had 
taken place in the lives of the Christians of Saint PauPi 
time, upon their becoming Christians at a ripe age» 
together with the almost entire change both of opinions 
and of conduct, which accompanied that event, does not 
take place in the ordinary life of a Christian at this 
day ; whereby it comes to pass, that such of Saint PanPs 
expressions as refer particularly to that change will 
not admit of the same proper application to us as it did 
to them. This, no doubt, constitutes a consideraUe 
difference; and without having some r^ard to this 
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difference, we may fall into error in interpreting divers 
passages of scripture. 

Nevertheless, we are not to dismiss every text which 
we cannot at first sight explain, with the short answer, 
that it relates to the first Christians, and not to us. • 
This is a negligent and unworthy way of treating sub- 
jects of such deep importance, — ^it often proceeds from 
rashness, or indolence, or religious indifference, and 
will lead into mistakes of an opposite kind. We are to 
ascertain, by a serious examination of the text before 
us, and the place in which it is found, what the actual 
difference is between the case of the early Christians, 
and our own, and how far that difference clears up the 
particular meaning ; whilst at the same time, in a more 
general yet fair construction, much substantial truth 
may be left, in which we ourselves are interested. If 
this be so, we are to apply what is applicable. And 
perhaps there are few portions of Scripture, in which, 
proceeding in this manner, we shall not find something 
that touches our own case most nearly. For instance, 
and to return to the question now under consideration, 
every man who reforms his life ; who hath found in 
himself a general change of his behaviour ; and who 
feels this change, both in the state of his mind and the 
course of his behaviour, will find a strong similitude 
between his own case and that of the first Christian 
converts; and I think that he is well warranted in 
hoping that the justification, the pardon of the past, 
which in Saint Paul's epistles is expressly attributed to 
their conversion, will be extended to his reformation^ 
and upon the same condition, namely, of his persisting 
steadily in his new course ; for, though the change 10 
him be called rejoimation, and in them was CMverm 
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To conclude : The grand question is, what will save 
us at last. And this, so far as our present ai^ument is 
concerned, divides itself into three — ^will faith and 
works together save us ? will faith without works save 
us ? will works without faith save us ? Now that faith 
in Jesus Christ, accompanied by a good life proceeding 
from that faith, will infallibly lead to salvation, neither 
admits, nor ever hath admitted, of any controversy 
whatever. Upon this point all parties are agreed. 
And this point is sufficient for the sincere Christian. 
He may entertain the other questions as matters of very 
interesting meditation ; but for himself, whilst he be- 
lieves in Christ's religion, and earnestly and honestly 
strives to obey its laws, according to the utmost of hit 
power and knowledge, he has no personal cause of doubt 
or distrust from either of them. The chief thing he 
has to look to is humility ; — the want of which may 
vitiate all his other good qualities. The chief thing he 
has to guard against, is a false and presumptuous opi- 
nion of his good works ; so as to found upon them, in 
his own mind, a secret claim upon heaven as of justice 
due to his merits, instead of gratefully referring him- 
self, and all his hopes, to the free bounty and infinite 
love of God in Christ, displayed by offering him such 
a reward upon such terms. 

The second question is, will faith save us without 
works ; or, to put the same question in another form, 
will faith end in salvation, though accompanied by a 
life of wickedness ? Doctrines certainly have been, and 
are held, which lead to this conclusion, yet the eoft« 
elusion itself is seriously maintained by ^w ; finPy* 
ever in terms the doctrine of salvation hf fi>WI..^^ 
works may appear to agree with certff' 
Saint PauPs Epistles, yet, when it i 
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from. This, perhaps, was both very generally and in a 
very high degree the case with the Jews in our Saviour's 
time, and with many of those to whom the Apostles 
preached ; because they had evidences afforded them, 
which ought to have convinced them, and which would 
have convinced them, had it not been that they gave 
themselves up to their prejudices, to their vicious pro- 
pensities, and to wrong habits of thinking. And this 
their situation and opportunities will account for some 
of those strong denunciations against want of faith, 
which are found in Scripture addressed to the unbe- 
lievers of those times. " If our Gospel be hid, it is 
hid to them that are lost.** And, to a certain extent, 
the same reason may be alleged concerning many of 
those by whom, in after ages, the Gospel is rejected, 
after being fairly proposed to them. Now, in this case, 
good works without faith will not save a man ; because, 
in truth, the works are not good, which flow from that 
disposition which occasion the want of faith. The 
works may be good, that is, may be useful as to thdr 
consequences and effects upon others ; but this is not 
enough for the salvation of the person who performs 
them. They must also flow from a good disposition, 
which in the case supposed they could not do ; for that 
good disposition would, along with the works, have 
produced faith. 

On the other hand, cases undoubtedly may be sup- 
posed, and cases occur in innumerable instances, in 
which the want of faith cannot be attributed to the 
fault of the unbeliever. Whole nations and countries 
have never yet heard of the name of Christ. In coun- 
tries in which he has been preached, multitudes have 
been debarred, by invincible impediments, from coming 
to the knowledge of his religion. To multitudes of 
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Others it has never been preached or proposed truly 
or fairly. In these and the like cases it is not for us to 
say, that men will be destroyed for their want of faith. 
The Scripture has not said so, but the contrary. The 
Scripture appears to intimate that which, so far as we can 
apprehend, is most agreeable to the divine equity, that 
such persons shall respectively be judged according to the 
law and rule with which they were, or (if it had not been 
their own fault) they might have been acquainted — 
whether that were simply the law of nature, or any ad- 
dition made to it by credible revelations. This is 
generally understood to be the meaning of that passage 
in the second chapter of Saint PauPs epistle to the 
Romans, in which he declares, that ** as many as have 
sinned without the law, shall also perish without law ; 
and as many as have sinned in the law, shall be judged 
by the law.** To which he adds, that " when the 
Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, they having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves ; which show the works of 
the law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing or else excusing one another." Which two 
texts, taken together, intimate, as I have said, that in 
the assignment both of punishment and reward, respect 
will be had to the law or rule of action with which they 
were acquainted, so that those who acted conscientiously 
by that rule would be accepted j those who wilfully 
went against the dictates of their own conscience would 
be regarded as transgressors before God, be their con- 
dition, as to religious knowledge and information, what 
it would. 

In order to understand that this doctrine does not 
detract from the value of Christianity so much as, at 
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first sight, it may seem to do, two considerations are to 
be attended to, as possessing a material influence upon 
the subject. One is, that this gracious dispensation 
which comprises all mankind, which so condescends to 
their several difficulties and disadvantages, and is so in- 
dulgent to human blindness and wickedness, is procured 
to the world through the intervention, the mission, 
death, and mediation of Jesus Christ. Christ is the 
instrument of salvation to all who are saved. The obe- 
dient Jew, the virtuous heathen, are saved through 
him. They do not know this, nor may it be necessary 
they should. Yet it -may be true in fact. That is one 
important consideration. The other is, that we are ex- 
pressly taught in Scripture, that there are divers d^rees 
of happiness even in heaven. Which being so, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that faithful followers of Christ 
will be advanced to higher rewards than others. This 
opinion is not repugnant to any ideas we form of dis- 
tributive justice, and is scriptural. 

Still, however, this speculation, though we cannot, I 
think, easily shut it out from our thoughts, does not 
touch our own proper concern. Our concern is solely 
with the question how a Christian qan be saved. And 
in this question we rest upon one single conclusion; 
viz. that there is no safe reliance upon any thing but 
upon sincere endeavours after Christian obedience ; and 
that a Christian's obedience consists in relinquishing 
his own sins, and practising his own duties. 



XXIV. 
ALL STAND IN NEED OF A REDEEMER. 

(PABT V.) 

Hkbrews IX. 2fi. 

New once in the cud of the "world hath he appeared io 
put au-ay sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

In fonner discourses upon this text I have shown, 
first, that the Scrijitures expressly state the death of 
Jesus Christ as having an cificacy in the procurement 
of human salvation, which is not attributed to the death 
or suiFerings of any other person, however patiently 
undergone, or undeservedly inflicted : and secondly, 
that this efficacy is quite consistent with our obligation 
to obedience ; that good works still remain the condi- 
tion of salvation, though not the cause ; the cause 
being the mercy of Almighty God through Jenu Chriit. 
There is no man living, perhaps, who baa conaideTed 
seriously the state of his soul, to whom this ii not ■ 
consoling doctrine, and a gratefiil truth. Bnt tha* 
are some situations of mind which dispone us to feel 
die weight and importance of this doctrine more than 
others. These situatioDS I will endeavour to describe ; 
snd, in doing so, to point out how much moi-e sKtix- 
fectory it is to have a Saviour and Eede< ~ 

mercies of our Creator excited towunf 
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municated to UB by and through that Saviour and Re- 
deemer, to confide in and rely upon, than any' grounds 
of inerit in ourselves. 

First, then, souls which are really labouring and 
endeavouring after salvation, and with sincerity — such 
souls are every hour made sensible, deeply sensible, of 
the deficiency and imperfection of their endeavours. 
Had they no ground, therefore, for hope, but merit, 
that is to say, could they look for nothing more than 
what they should strictly deserve, their prospect would 
be very uncomfortable. I see not how they could look 
for heaven at all. They may form a conception of a 
virtue and obedience which might seem to be entitled 
to a high reward ; but when they come to review their 
own performances, and to compare them with that con- 
ception ; when they see how short they have proved of 
what they ought to have been, and of what they might 
have been, how weak and broken were their best offices ; 
they will be the first to confess, that it is infinitely for 
their comfort that they have some other resource than 
their own righteousness. One infallible effect of sin- 
cerity in our endeavours is to beget in us a knowledge 
of our imperfections. The careless, the heedless, the 
thoughtless, the nominal Christian, feels no want of a 
Saviour, an intercessor, a mediator, because he feels 
not his own defects. Try in earnest to perform the 
duties of religion, and you will soon learn how incom- 
plete your best performances are. I can hardly men- 
tion a branch of our duty, which is not liable to be 
both impure in the motive, and imperfect in the exe- 
cution ; or a branch of our duty in which our endea>. 
vours can found their hopes of acceptance upon any 
thing but extended mercy, and the efficacy of those 
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cere men. These feel the imperfection of their services, 
and will acknowledge that I have not > stated it more 
strongly than what is true. Imperfection cleaves to 
every part of it. Our thankfulness is never what it 
ought to be, or any thing like it ; and it is only when 
- we have some particular reason for being pleased that 
we are thankful at all. Formality is apt continually 
to steal upon us in our worship ; more especially in our 
public worship: and formality takes away the imme« 
diate consciousness of what we are doing : which con- 
sciousness is the very life of devotion ; all that we do 
without it being a dead ceremony. 

No man reviews his services towards God, his reli- 
gious services, but he perceives in them much to be 
forgiven, much to be excused ; great unworthiness as 
respecting the object of all worship ; much deficiency 
and imperfection to be passed over, before our service 
can be deemed in its nature an acceptable service. 
That such services, therefore, should, in fact, be allowed 
and accepted, and that to no less an end and purpose 
than the attainment of heaven, is an act of abounding 
grace and goodness in Him who accepts them : and we 
are taught in Scripture, that this so much wanted grace 
and goodness abounds towards us through Jesus Christ ; 
and particularly through his sufferings, and his death. 

But to pass from our acts of worship, which form a 
particular part only of our duty to God ; to pass from 
these to our general duty, what, let us ask, is that duty ? 
What is our duty towards God ? No other, our Sa- 
viour himself tells us, than ** to love him with all our 
heart, with all our soul, with all our strength, and with 
all our mind:'* Luke, x. 27. Are we conscious of 
such love, to such a degree ? If we are not, then, in a 
most fundamental duty, we fail of being what we ought 
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to be- Here, then, as before, i;, :i -ail y.,v 
mercy on the part of God ; which nipr?'' .. ::r.r'.f:i-: 
to us by the intervention of Jesus r h;-. r tr i-n^^ - 
the Scriptures represent it. 

In our duties towards one another, t iir*- .*■: :-. ' 
that our performances are mors u:e:u;ir.: -i .'. 
gation, than in our duties to Goii ; -nur ■nt ■.:■ 
them lie more level with our canacirr . u.i: :.-.' 
be truth in this observation. E*!- ^rl. .' tr ,- . 
both in principle and eiecur:!:^: :..- 
not only defective, but derV.t~: 
we are not sufficient! v awirs .r. 7> : r.. ■ .. : : •' 
for us is this, " to love oi^r r.-r'.--^':.-. ..- :. ...••: • 
Which rule, in fact, ecjoin.^- 's.iz -j:.' ".•:•.:•• . -rs:-. ,*- \.\ 
strong as our 8elf-intere>t : :-.ir. t^ :»i i:* i:-.-... ..: •. :. 
good, as quick to di^^ver. *.« -^a^-:'.* :■, :-r.-.;ii.: v v-^ 
opportunity of doinj i% 4n< i:* ir.r--: i.-. : .•^-.^.. .r:^. i : 
persevering in our ende^T.: ^7^ ■;... i . -. t- ~ ^ l:-: lj— . : . 
for ourselves, and active :-. :>.r : .-t--.: :: : .: . '■". .: - 
terest. Now i* ih> the c^^ ^".:?: -- - V.':..r.:.L :: i. 
not, we fall below oar role. In :r.e cp. ••'.•.- c: J;.s..> 
Christ, to whom thi* r-lr t^i* rive:- !r:ni bi> own 
mouth, you may read how it operatcc : £iid their ex- 
ample proves, what some deny, the pos>:bi::ty of the 
thing ; namely, of benevolence being as btrong a motive 
as self-interest. Thev fimilv believed, that to brinir 
men to the knowledge of Christ's rt*ligion was the 
greatest possible good that could be done unto them — 
was the highest act of benei'olence they could exercise. 
And, accordingly, they set about this work, and carried 
it on with as much energ)% as much ardor, as much 
perseverance, through as great toils and labours, as 
many sufferings and difficulties, as any person ever 
pursued a scheme for their own interest, or for ^ 
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making of a fortune. They could not possibly have ' 
done more for their own sakes than what they did for 
the sake of others. They literally loved their neigh- 
bours as themselves. Some have followed their example 
in this ; ai^d some have, in zeal and energy, followed 
their example in other methods of doing good. For I 
do not mean to say, that the particular method of use- 
fulness, which the oflGice of the apostles cast upon them, 
is the only method, or' that it is a method even com- 
petent to many. Doing good, without any selfish 
worldly motive for doing it, is the grand thing : the 
mode must be regulated by opportunity and occasion. 
To which may be added, that in those, whose power of 
doing good, according to any mode, is small, the prin- 
ciple of benevolence will at least restrain them from 
doing harm. If the principle be subsisting in their 
hearts, it will have this operation at least. I ask there- 
fore again, as I asked before, are we as solicitous to seize 
opportunities, to look out for and embrace occasions, of 
doing good, as we are certainly solicitous to lay hold of 
opportunities of making advantage to ourselves, and to 
embrace all occasions of profit and self-interest ? Nay, 
is benevolence strong enough to hold our hand, when 
stretched out for mischief? Is it always sufficient to 
make us consider what misery we are producing, whilst 
we are compassing a selfish end, or gratifying a lawless 
passion of our own ? Do the two principles of benevo- 
lence and self-interest possess any degree of parallelism 
and equality in our hearts, and in our conduct? If 
they do, then so far we come up to our rule. Wherein 
they do not, as I said before, we fall below it. 

When not only the generality of mankind, but even 
those who are endeavouring to do their duty, apply the 
standard to themselves, they are made to learn the 
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without sincerity there is no hope ; none whatever. 
But there will always be left enough, infinitely more 
than enough, to humble self-suflGiciency. 

Contemplate, then, what is placed before us : heaven. 
Understand what heaven is : a state of happiness after 
death : exceeding what, without experience, it is im- 
possible for us to conceive, and unlimited in duration. 
This is a reward infinitely beyond any thing w^e can 
pretend to, as of right, as merited, as due. Some 
distinction between us and others, between the com« 
paratively good and the bad, might be expected : but, 
on these grounds, not such a reward as this, even were 
our services, I mean the service of sincere men, perfect* 
But' such services as ours, in truth, are, such services 
as, in fact, we perform, so poor, so deficient, so broken, 
so mixed with alloy, so imperfect both in principle and 
execution, what have they to look for upon their own 
foundation ? When, therefore, the Scriptures speak to 
us of a redeemer, a mediator, an intercessor for us ; 
when they display and magnify the exceedingly great 
mercies of God, as set forth in the salvation of mani 
according to any mode whatever which he might be 
pleased to appoint, and therefore in that mode which 
the Gospel holds forth ; they teach us no other doctriM 
than that to which the actual deficiencies of our duty^ 
and a just consciousness and acknowledgement of these 
deficiencies, must naturally carry our own minds. What 
we feel in ourselves corresponds with what we read in 
Scripture. 
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MISAPPREHENSION OF THE NATUIL\L EFFICACY 

OP REPENTANCE. 

Hebrews ix. 26. 

Now once in the end qftke world hath he appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

The little that we have to hope for on the ground of 
right, or desert, or claim, and consequently the much 
in which we are indebted to spontaneous goodness and 
mercy, and the much we stand in need of other appli- 
cation and other intercession than our own, of a saviour, 
a redeemer, and a mediator, I have, in a former dis- 
course, endeavoured to show, from the extreme de- 
ficiency and imperfection of our services, even of such 
as are sincere in their duty. 

The same conclusion also arises from the indignity 
and aggravation of our sins. I think it to be true that 
we are fully sensible neither of one nor of the other • 
neither of the imperfection of our services, nor the 
malignity of our sins ; otherwise our recourse to Jesus 
Christ would be stronger and more earnest than it ii. 

There is another point also nearly connected with 
these, in which we take up an opinion without fiwoj 
tion, and that is, the natural efficacy of rgpaii^i^ 
obtaining the pardon of sins. 

* This^ and two preceding sermons, whidi 
omitted in the edition printed at Snnda 
to the order plainly pointed oat by than 
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I am at present to treat of the malignity and ag- 
gravation of our sins, under the circumstances in which 
they are usually committed. 

First, our sins are sins against knowledge. I ask of 
no man more than to act up to what he knows : by 
which I do not mean to say that it is not every man's 
obligation, both to inform his understanding, and to 
use his understanding about the matter ; in other words, 
to know all he can concerning his duty ; but I mean to 
say that, in fact, the question seldom comes to that — 
in fact, the man acts not up to what he does know — 
his sins are against his knowledge. It will be an- 
swered, that this may well be supposed to be the case 
with persons of education and learning, but is it the 
case with the poor and ignorant ? I believe it to be 
the case with all. Is there a man who hears me that 
can say he acts up to what he knows ? Does any one 
feel that to be his case ? If he does, then he may rea- 
sonably plead his ignorance, his want of education, his 
want of instruction, his want of light and knowledge, 
for not acting better than he does, for not acting as he 
would have acted if these advantages had been vouchsafed 
to him. But he must first act up to what he does know, 
before he can fairly use this plea — before he can justly 
complain that he knows no more. Our sins are against 
knowledge. The real truth is — and it comprehends 
both the wise and the ignorant, the learned and the 
unlearned — the real truth I say is, that we not only sin» 
but sin against our own knowledge. There may be 
nicer cases, and moi^e dubious points, which a man, 
informed and instructed in religion and morality, would 
perceive to be wrong — which a man, ignorant and un- 
informed, would not discover to be so ; and there mxf 
be many such cases ; but what I contend ii» that ikn 
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receive, or ever sliall receive from existence. It is im- 
possible to sin knowingly without offending this bene- 
factor; that is, we know at the time that we offend 
him. Were we not justified, therefore, in asserting that 
our sins are sins against gratitude? " He that loveth 
mc keepeth my commandments.'' He that loveth Grod 
keepeth his commandments. No proposition can be 
more true, for it means, that he who feels as much 
gratitude towards his Maker as he ought to feel, must 
be kept by that gratitude from wilfully offending him ; 
which the transgression of his commandments infallibly 
does. Yet we sin ; under all these circumstances of 
aggravation, we still sin : sin in us is exceedingly sinful 
— yet we sin. When the Scripture talks, therefore, of 
sin requiring atonement and expiation, and of the death 
and sufferings of Christ as of great and mighty efficacy 
thereto, does it talk of more than what we should judge 
to be necessary for us, considering what sin is ? 

Thirdly, our sins are sins against forbearance. Is 
there one of us who might not have been cut off, and 
called to judgment in the midst of his sins ? To the 
forbearance alone of God we owe that we were not so. 
We must recollect that there have been with us times 
and circumstances, when it had been most unhappy for 
us if we had been seized by death, or visited by punisdi- 
ment — when it had been a fearful thing indeed if our 
Lord had come. When, therefore, with these recoil 
lections upon our mind, we nevertheless continue tt 
sin, it is rightly said that we rin against fbifaeanoioit 
which is a great aggravation. It ii ezpvwdy tinglifcji 
Scripture, by St. Paul in particalar* that die long 
fering of God is calculated to mrfk- 
man. If it do not therefoi" 
operate as a principle and a 
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it is the condition^ not the cause ^ of salvation. It is the 
condition ; for there is no salvation for unrepented sin, 
for unrepenting sinners. It is noty nevertheless, the 
cause; for of itself it would have no such effect as to 
procure salvation ; it has no right or title to look for any 
such thing. This matter is not well understood ; yet it 
easily may be. There never was a malefactor brought 
before a judge who did not repent : yet does that 8a?e 
him, even when it is most sincere? Does the judge go 
about to inquire whether the criminal before him re- 
pent, or whether his repentance be sincere ? He makes 
not that inquiry, because repentance will not save tke 
malefactor from the denounced punishment of his 
offence. It is not therefore of the nature of repentance^ 
it is not appertaining to its nature as such, to save 
even from punishment ; no, not when it . is most sin- 
cere : but our salvation, the salvation which we Iwk 
for in Christ Jesus, comprehends much more than being 
saved from punishment ; it includes the happiness of 
heaven, the reward of an immortal soul — above all price, 
and beyond all comparison the greatest thing we can 
gain. Can this, then, naturally belong to repentance^ 
when even being saved from punishment does not? 
Simply to be saved from punishment is not the natunl 
eifect of repentance ; for, in point of fact, it does not 
do it. How, then, to entitle us to the supremest of aH 
gitls, the greatest of all blessings ; how can ihat be 
ascribed to repentance, as by its own operation, and e^ 
its own natufe? Observe, therefore, repentance hm^ 
this to do with salvation : it is an essential conditia^ ^ 
we cannot be saved without it ; but then as to its 
the cause of our salvation, or of salvation 
following from it, as its natural firuk, its due 
proper eflect and conaefi i» «w^tibaaig. 
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XXVI. 
OP SPIRITUAL INFLUENCE IN GENERAL. 

IN THREE PARTS. 
(part I.) 

1 Cor. III. 16. 

Know ye not that ye are the temple of God^ and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? 

There are ways of considering the subject of spi- 
ritual influence, as well as a want of considering it, which 
lay it open to difficulties and to misconceptions. Bat 
if the being liable to misapprehension and to misre- 
presentation be thought an objection to any doctrine, 
I know of no doctrine which is not liable to the same} 
nor any which has not, in fact, been loaded, at varioQi 
times, with great mistakes. 

One difficulty, which has struck the minds of mxam^ 
is, that the doctrine of an influencing Spirit, and of tfci 
importance of this influence to human salvation, is M 
arbitrary system ; making every thing to depend. Ml 
upon ourselves, nor upon any exertion of our own, lri| 
upon the gift of the Spirit. HI 

It is not for us, we allow, to canvass the gifttft: 
God ; because we do not, and it seems impossible IJHlii 
we should, sufficiently understand the motive of 
giver. In more ordinary cases, and in 
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more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask it ?** But whether we will ask it or 
not, depends upon ourselves. It is proposed, you find, 
as a subject for our prayers : for prayer, not formal, 
cold, heartless, transitory, but prayer from the soul, 
prayer earnest and persevering ; for this last alone is 
what the Scripture means by prayer. In this, there- 
fore, it cannot be said to be arbitrary, or independent 
of our endeavours. On the contrary, the Scripture 
exhorts us to a striving in prayer for this best of all 
gifts. 

But, it will be asked, is not the very first touch of 
true religion upon the soul, sometimes at least, itself 
the action of the Holy Spirit — ^this, therefore, must be 
prior to our praying for it ? And so it may be, and 
not yet be arbitrarily given. The religious state of 
the human soul is exceedingly various. Amongst 
others, there i^'a state in which there may be good 
latent dispositi >H^, suitable faculties for religion, yet 
no religion. In such a state, the spark alone is wanting. 
To such a state, the elementary principle of religion 
may be communicated, though not prayed for. Nor 
can this be said to be arbitrary. The Spirit of God is 
given where it is wanted ; where, when given, it would 
produce its effect : but that state of heart and mind, 
upon which the effect was to be produced, might still 
be the result of moral qualification, improvement, and 
voluntary endeavour. It is not, I think, difficult ta 
conceive such a case as this. 

Nevertheless it may be more ordinarily true, that 
the gift of the Spirit is holden out to the struggling', 
the endeavouring, the approaching Qirirtian. When 
the penitent prodigal was i wKf ofl^ h» 

father saw him. This fi spi 
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Lord expressly to typify God's dealing with such 
sinners as are touched with a sense of their condition. 
And this is one circumstance in it to be particularly 
noticed. God sees the returning mind — sees every 
step and every advance towards him, " though we be 
yet a great way off*' — yet at a great distance ; though 
much remains to be done, and to be attained, and to 
be accomplished. And what he sees, he helps. His 
aid and influence are assisting to the willing Christian, 
truly and sincerely willing, though yet in a low and 
imperfect state of proficiency ; nay, though in the 
outset, as it were, of his religious progress. " The 
Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite heart ;" 
Psalm xxxiv. 18. But in all this there is nothing 
arbitrary. 

Nor, secondly, is the operation of the Spirit arbi- 
trary in its degree. It has a rule, ana i^s rule is this : 
" Whosoever hath, to him shall be gi> , and he shall 
have more abundance ; and whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even that which he hath.'* 
Now of this rule, wliicli is expressed under some, but 
under no great difference of phrase, in all the first three 
Gospels, I have first to observe, that though it carry 
the appearance of harshness and injustice, it is neither 
the one nor the other, but is correctly and funda- 
mentally just. The meaning is, that whosoever uses, 
exercises, and improves the gifts which he has received, 
shall continue to receive still larger portions of these 
gifts; nay, he who has already received the largest 
portion, provided he adequately and proportionably 
uses his gifts, shall also in future receive the largest 
portion. More and more will be added to him that 
hu the most: whilst he who neglects the little which 
lie baa, shall be deprived even of that. That this is the 
iroL. VI. s 
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sound exposition of these texts is proved from hence, 
that one of them is used as the application of the 
parable of the talents, concerning the meaning of which 
parable there can be no doubt at all : for there, he who 
had received, and, having received, had duly improved, 
ten talents, was placed over ten cities ;^ and of him the 
expression in question is used-—'* whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he shall have more abun- 
dance.^ On the contrary, he who had received one 
talent, and had neglected what he had received, had it 
taken from him ; and of him the other part of the ex- 
pression is used — ^* whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken away even that which he hath. But there is 
a point still remaining, viz. whether this Scripture rule 
be applicable to spiritual gifts. I answer that it is so 
applied, more especially to spiritual knowledge^ and 
the use which we make thereof: ** Take heed how ye 
hear : unto you that hear shall more be given ; for he 
that hath, to him shall be given, and he that hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he hath." So 
stands the passage in Mark ; and substantially the 
same, that is, with a view to the same application, the 
passage stands in Matthew and Luke. I consider it, 
therefoi'e, to be distinctly asserted, that this is the rule 
with regard to spiritual knowledge. And I think the 
analogy conclusive with regard to other spiritual gifts. 
In all which there is nothing arbitrary. 

Nor, thirdly, is it arbitrary in its final success. 
" Grieve not the Spirit of God.'* Therefore he may 
be grieved. " And hath done despite unto the Spirit 
of grace,'' Heb. x. 29* Therefore he may be despised. 
Both these are leading texts upon the subject. And 
so is the following — " And his grace, which was bo* 
stowed upon me, was not in vain," 1 Cor. xv. 10. Tber&« 
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fore it might have been in vain. The influence, there- 
fore, of the Spirit, may not prevail, even as the ad- 
monitions of a friend, the warnings of a parent, may 
not prevail, may not be successful, may not be at- 
tended to ; may be rejected, may be resisted, may be 
despised, may be lost. So that both in its gift, in its 
d^ree, operation, and progress, and, above all, in its 
final effect, it is connected with our own endeavours ; 
it is not arbitrary. Throughout the whole, it does not 
supersede, but co-operate with ourselves. 

But another objection is advanced, and from an op- 
posite quarter. It is said, that if the influence of the 
Spirit depend, after all, upon our endeavours, the doc- 
trine is nugatory: it comes to the same thing, as if 
salvation was put upon ourselves and our own en- 
deavours alone, exclusive of every further consideration, 
and without referring us to any influence or assistance 
whatever. I answer, that this is by no means true : 
that it is not the same thing either in reality, or in opi- 
nion, or in the consequences of that opinion. 

Assuredly it is not the same thing in reality. Is it 
the same thing, whether we perform a work by our own 
strength, or by obtaining the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of another ? Or does it make it the same thing, 
that this assistance is to be obtained by means which it 
is in our own choice to use or not ? Or because, when 
the assistance is obtained, we may, or may not, avail 
ourselves of it : or because we may, by neglecting, lose 
it ? Afler all, they arc two different things, performing 

a work by ourselves, and performing it by means of help. 
Again ; It is not the same thing in the opinions, and 

sentiments, and dispositions which accompany it. A 

pencm who knows or believes himself to be beholden 

s2 
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to another for the progress and success of an under- 
taking, though still carried on by his own endeavours, 
acknowledges his friend and his benefactor ; feels his 
dependency and his obligation ; turns to him for help 
and aid in his difficulties ; is humble under the want and 
need, which he finds he has, of assistance ; and, above 
all things, is solicitous not to lose the benefit of that 
assistance. This is a different turn of mind, and a dif- 
ferent way of thinking, from his, who is sensible of no 
such want ; who relies entirely upon his own strength ; 
who, of course, can hardly avoid being proud of his 
success, or feeling the confidence, the presumption, the 
self-commendation, and the pretensions, which, how- 
ever they might suit with a being who achieves his 
work by his own powers, by no means, and in no wise, 
suit with a frail constitution, which must ask and ob- 
tain the friendly aid and help of a kind and gracious 
benefactor, before he can proceed in the business set 
out for him, and which it is of unspeakable consequence 
to him to execute somehow or other. 

It is thus in religion. A sense of spiritual weak- 
ness and of spiritual wants, a belief that divine aid and 
help are to be had, are principles which caiTy the soul 
to God ; make us think of him, and think of him in 
earnest; convert, in a word, morality into religion; 
bring us round to holiness of life, by the road of piety 
and devotion; render us humble in ourselves, and 
grateful towards God. There are two dispositions 
which compose the true Christian character ; humility 
as to ourselves, affection and gratitude as to Gt)d : and 
both these are natural fruits and effects of the per- 
suasion we speak of. And what is of the most im- 
portance of all, this persuasion will be accompanied 
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with a corresponding fear, lest we should neglect, and, 
by n^lecting, lose this invaluable assistance. 

On the one hand, therefore, it is not true, that the 
doctrine of an influencing Spirit is an arbitrary system, 
setting aside our own endeavours. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it true, that the connecting it with our own 
endeavours, as obtained through them, as assisting 
them, as co-operating with them, renders the doctrine 
unimportant, or all one as putting the whole upon our 
endeavours without any such doctrine. If it be true, 
in fact, that the feebleness of our nature requires the 
succouring influence of God's Spirit in carrying on the 
grand business of salvation ; and in every state and 
stage of its progress, in conversion, in regeneration, in 
constancy, in perseverance, in sanctification ; it is of 
the utmost importance that this truth be declared, and 
understood, and confessed, and felt : because the per- 
ception and sincere acknowledgement of it will be 
accompanied by a train of sentiments, by a turn of 
thought, by a degree and species of devotion, by humi- 
lity, by prayer, by piety, by a recourse to God in our 
religious warfare, different from what will, or perhaps 
can, be found in a mind unacquainted with this doc- 
trine ; or in a mind rejecting it, or in a mind uncon- 
cerned about these things one way or other. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OP THE SPIRIT. 

(part II.) 

1 Cor. hi. 16. 

Know ye not that ye are the temple qfGodj and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? 

It is undoubtedly a difficulty in the doctrine of spi- 
ritud influence, that we do not so perceive the actioB 
of the Spirit, as to distinguish it from the suggestions 
of our own minds. Many good men acknowledge^ 
that they are not conscious of any such imn^ediate per- 
ceptions. They, who lay claim to them, cannot ad- 
vance, like the apostles, such proofs of their claim as 
must necessarily satisfy others, or, perhaps, secure 
themselves from delusion. And this is made a ground 
of objection to the doctrine itself. Now, I think, the 
objection proceeds upon an erroneous principle, namely, 
our expecting more than is promised. The agency 
and influence of the Divine Spirit are spoken of in 
Scripture, and are promised : but it is nowhere pro- 
mised that its operations shall be always sensible^ viz. 
distinguishable at the time from the impulses, dictates, 
" and thoughts, of our own minds. I do not take upon 
me to say that they are never so : I only say that it is 
not necessary, in the nature o^ it they dhouM 
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he 80 : noriB it asserted in the Scripture tibat they are 
so ; nor is it promised that they will be so. 

The nature of the thing does not imflj or require it : 
by which I mean, that, according to the constitution 
of the human mind, as far as we are acquainted with 
that constitution, a foneign influence or impulse may 
act upon it, mthout being distinguished in our per- 
ception from its natural operations, that is, without 
being perceiyed at the time. The case appears to me 
to be this : The order in which ideas and motives rise 
up in our minds is utterly unknown to us, consequently 
it will be unknown when that order is disturbed, or 
altered, or affected : therefore it may be altered, it 
may be affected, by the interposition of a foreign in- 
fluence, without that intierposition being perceived. 
' Again ; and in like manner, not only the order in 
which thoughts and motives rise up in our minds is un- 
known to ourselves, but the causes also are unknown, and 
are incalculable, upon which the vividness of the ideas, 
the force and strength and impression of the motives, 
which enter into our minds, depend. Therefore that 
vividness may be made more or less, that force may be 
increased or diminished, and both by the influence of 
a spiritual agent, without any distinct sensation of such 
agency being felt at the time. Was the case otherwise ; 
was the order, according to which thoughts and mo- 
tives rise up in our minds, fixed, and being fixed, 
known : then I do admit the order could not be altered 
or violated, nor a foreign agent inteifere to alter or 
violate it, without our being immediately sensible of 
vdiat was passing. As, also, if the causes, upon which 
the power and strength of either good or bad motives 
dep^Eid, were ascertained, then it would likewise be 
Mcertaaned when this force was ever increased or dimi- 
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5Ct of the influence of the Divine Spirit being always 
generally accompanied with a distinct notice, it is 
ficult even to conjecture. One thing may be said of 
that it would be putting us under a quite different 
pensation. It would be putting us under a mira- 
!ou8 dispensation : for the agency of the Spirit in 
r souls distinctly perceived is, properly speaking, a 
racle. Now miracles are instruments in the hand 
God of signal and extraordinary effects, produced 
on signal and extraordinary occasions. Neither in- 
nally nor externally do they form the ordinary 
iirse of his proceeding with his reasonable creatures. 
And in this there is a close analogy with the course 
nature, as carried on under the divine government, 
e have every reason which Scripture can give us 
p believing that God frequently interposes to turn 
d guide the order of events in the world, so as to make 
em execute his purpose : yet we do not so perceive 
ese interpositions, as, either always or generally, to 
stinguish them from the natural progress of things, 
is providence is real, but unseen. We distinguish 
)t between the acts of God and the course of nature. 

is so with the spirit. When, therefore, we teach 
lat good men may be led, or bad men converted, by 
te Spirit of God, and yet they themselves not di- 
inguish his holy influence ; we teach no more than 
hat is conformable, as, I think, has been shown, to 
le frame of the human mind, or rather to our degree 
: acquaintance with that frame : and also analogous 
} the exercise of divine power in other things : and 
so necessary to be so ; unless it should have pleased 
fod to put us under a quite different dispensation, 
iiat is, under a dispensation of constant miracles. 

I do not apprehend that the doctrine of spiritual 
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influence carries the agency of the Deity much farther 
than the doctrine of providence carries it : or, however, 
than the doctrine of prayer carries it. For all prayer 
supposes the Deity to be intimate with wor minds. 

But if we do not know the influence of the Spirit by 
a distinguishing perception at the time, by what means 
do we know any thing of it at all ? I answer by its 
effects^ and by those alone. And this I conceive to 
be that which our Saviour said to Nicodemus : ** The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth, so is every one that is bom of the 
Spirit :'' that is, thou perceivcst an effect, but the cause 
which produces that effect operates in its own way, 
without thy knowing its rule or maimer of operation. 
With regard to the cause, " thou canst not tell whence 
it conicth or whither it gocth." A change or im- 
provement in thy religious state is necessary. The 
iigency and help of the Spirit in working that change, 
or promoting that improvement, are likewise necessary. 

" Except a man be bom of the Spirit he camiot 
enter into the kingdom of God.*' But according to 
what particular manner, or according to what nde, 
the Spirit acts, is as unknown to us as the causes arc 
which regulate the blowing of the wind, the most in- 
calculable and unknown thing in the world. Its origin 
is unknown ; its mode is unknown ; but still it is known 
in its effects. And so it is with the Spirit. If the 
change have taken place ; if the improvement be pro- 
duced and be proceeding ; if our religious affiurs gfi^ 
on well, then have we ground for trusty that tb^ 
enabling, assisting Spirit of God is with us; thou^g^^ 
we have no other knowledge or perceptiiNi of tbe 
ter than what this aSo) 
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Perhaps there is no subject whatever, in which we 
ought to be so careful not to go before our guide, as 
in this of spiritual influence. We ought neither to 
expect more than what is promised, nor to take upon 
ourselves to determine what the Scriptures have not 
determined. This safe rule will produce both caution 
in judging of ourselves, and moderation in judging, or 
rather a backwardness in taking upon us to judge, of 
others. The modes of operation of God's Spirit are 
probably extremely various and numerous. This variety 
is intimated by our Saviour's comparing it with the 
blowing of the wind. We have no right to limit it to 
any particular mode, forasmuch as the Scriptures have 
not limited it : nor does observation enable us to do it 
with any degree of certainty. 

The conversion of a sinner, for instance, may be 

sudden, nay, may be instantaneous, yet be both sincere 

and permanent. We have no authority whatever to 

deny the possibility of this. On the contrary, we 

ought to rejoice, when we observe in any one even the 

appearance of such a change. And this change may 

not only by possibility be sudden, but sudden changes 

may be more frequent than our observations would 

lead us to expect. For we can observe only effects, 

and these must have time to show themselves ; whilst 

the change of heart may be already wrought. It is 

a cliange of heart which is attributable to the Spirit 

of God, and this may be sudden. The fruits, tlie 

^^^MTesponding effects, external reformation, and ex- 

^^raalfflffd actions, will follow in due time. '* I will 

^^'^ikeMtO^J heart out of their flesh ; and will give 

*^ «B beaxt of flesh :'' Ezekiel, xi. 19. These 

^'^lll^. WIbU describe God's dealings with his moral 

'^^^lln ^ the operations of his grace. Then 
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follows a description of the eflPects of these dealings, 
of these operations, of that grace, viz. " that they 
may walk in my statutes, and keep my ordinances and 
do them ;'* which represents a permanent habit and 
course of life (a thing of continuance) resulting from 
an inward change which ought to be a thing produced 
at once. 

In the mean time it may be true, that the more or- 
dinary course of God's grace is gradual and successive ; 
helping from time to time our endeavours, succouring 
our infirmities, strengthening our resolutions ; " making 
with the temptation a way to escape ;" promoting our 
improvement, assisting our progress j warning, re- 
buking, encouraging, comforting, attending us, as it 
were, through the different stages of our laborious ad- 
vance in the road of salvation. 

And as the operations of the Spirit arc indefinite, so 
far as we know, in respect of time, so are they like- 
wise in respect of mode. They may act, and ob- 
servation affords reason to believe that they do some- 

m 

times act, by adding force and efficacy to instruction, 
advice, or admonition. A passage of Scripture some- 
times strikes the heart with wonderful power — adheres, 
as it were, and cleaves to the memory, till it has 
wrought its work. An impressive sermon is often 
known to sink very deep. It is not, perhaps, too much 
to hope, that the Spirit of God should accompany his 
ordinances, provided a person bring to them serious- 
ness, humility, and devotion. For example, the devout 
receiving of the holy sacrament may draw down upon 
us the gift and benefit of divine grace, or increase our 
iiicasure of it. This, as being the most solemn act of 
our rcli*;ion, and also an appointment of the religion 
itself, may be properly placed first ; but every species 



of prayer, provided it be earnest ; eveiy act of worship, 
provided it be sincere, may participate tii the same 
effect ; may be to us the occasion, the time, and the 
instrument of this greatest of all gifls. 

In ail these instances, and in all, indeed, that re- 
lates to the operations of the Spirit, we are to judge, if 
we will take upon us to judge at all (which I do not 
see that we are obliged to do), not only with great 
candour and moderation, but also with great reserve 
and caution ; and as to the modes of Divine grace, or 
of its proceedings in the hearts of men, as of things 
undetermined in Scripture and indeteoniuable by us. 
In our own case, which it is of infinitely more im- 
portance to each of us to manage rightly, than it is 
to judge even truly of other men's, we arc to use 
perseveringly, every appointed, every reasonable, every 
probable, every virtuous endeavour to render ourselves 
objects of that merciful assistance, which undoubtedly 
and confessedly we much want, and which, in one way 
or other, God> we are assured, is willing to afford. 
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XXVIII. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 

(part hi.) 

1 Cor. III. 16. 

Know ye not that ye are the temple of God; and that 
the Spirit qfOod dwelleth in you? 

As all doctrine ought to end in practice, and all 
sound instruction lead to right conduct, it comes, in the 
last place, to be considered, what obligations follow from 
the tenet of an assisting grace and spiritual influence ; 
what is to be done on our part in consequence of holding 
such a persuasion ; what is the behaviour corresponding 
and consistent with such an opinion. For we must 
always bear in mind, that the grace and Spirit of God 
no more take away our freedom of action, our personal 
and moral liberty, than the advice, the admonitions, the 
suggestions, the reproofs, the expostulations, the coun- 
sels of a friend or parent would take them away. We 
may act either right or wrong, notwithstandmg these 
interferences. It still depends upon ourselves which 
of the two we will do. We are not machines under 
these impressions : nor are we, under the impression of 
the Holy Spirit. Therefore there is a class of duties 
relating to this subject, as much as any other, and 
more» perhaps, than any other, important. 

Andy first, I would apply myself to an objection 
which belongs to this, namely, tb part of the 
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ibjeet : which objection is, that the doctrine of spiritud 
iflnence, and the preaching of this doctrine, causes 
len to attend chiefly to the feelings within them ; to 
laoe religion in feelings and sensations, and to be con- 
ent with such feelings and sensations, without coming 
active duties and real usefulness } that it tends to 
nroduce a contetnplatire religion, accompanied with a 
iQvt of abstraction from the interests of this world, as 
teipecting either ourselves or others ; a sort of quietism 
md indifference which contributes nothing to the good 
of mankind, or to make a man serviceable in his genera- 
tion ; that men of this description sit brooding over 
what passes in their hearts, without performing any good 
actions, or well discharging their social or domestic 
obligations, or indeed guarding their outward conduct 
frith sufficient care. 

Now if there be any foundation in fact for this 
rharge, it arises from some persons holding this doctrine 
defectively; I mean from their not attending to one 
Biain point in the doctrine, which is, that the promise 
8 not to those who have the Spirit, but to those who 
ore led by the Spirit ; not to those who are favoured 
fith its suggestions, but to those who give themselves 
ip to JblloWi and do actually foUaWy these suggestions. 
!<(ow though a person, by attending to his feelings and 
consciousnesses, may persuade himself that he has the 
Spirit of God ; yet if he stop and rest in these sensations 
irithout consequential practical exertions, it can by no 
possibility be said of him^ nor, one would think, could 
be possibly bring himself to believe, that he is led by 
the Spirit, that he follows the Spirit : for these terms 
necessarily imply something done under that influence ; 
iMSessarily carry the thoughts to a course of conduct 
ortcsrod into and pumied in obedience to, and by virtue 
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of, that influence. Whether the objection here noticed 
has any foundation in the conduct of those who hold 
the doctrine of which we treat, I am uncertain ; ac- 
counts are different : but at any rate the objection lies, 
not against the doctrine, but against a defective appre- 
hension of it. For, in confirmation of all which we 
have said, we may produce the example of Saint Paul. 
No one carried the doctrine of spiritual influence higher 
than he did, or spoke of it so much ; yet no character 
in the world could be farther than his was from resting 
in feelings and sensations. On the contrary, it was all 
activity and usefulness. His whole history confirms 
what he said of himself, that ** in labours," in positive 
exertions, both of mind and body, he was " above mea- 
sure." It will be said, perhaps, that these exertions were 
in a particular way, viz. in making converts to his 
opinions : but it was the way in which, as he believed, 
he was promoting the interest of his fellow-creatures in 
the greatest degree possible for him to promote it ; and 
it was the way also which he believed to be enjoined 
upon him by the express and particular command of 
God. Had there been any other method, any other 
course and line of beneficent endeavours, in which he 
thought he could have been more useful, and had the 
choice been lefl to himself (which it was not), the same 
principle, the same eager desire of doing good, would 
have manifested itself with equal vigour in that other 
line. His sentiments and precepts corresponded with 
his example : "Do good unto all men, especially unto 
them that are of the household of Christ." Here dovig 
is enjoined. Nothing less than doing can satisfy this 
precept. Feelings and sensations will not, though oi 
the best kind. " Let him that stole, steal no more, but 
rather let him labour with his hands, that he may have 
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to give to him that needeth,*' This is carrying active 
beneficence as far as it can go. Men are commanded 
to relieve the necessities of their poor brethren out of 
the earnings of their manual labour, nay, to labour for 
that very purpose : and their doing so is stated as the 
best expiation for former dishonesties, and the best 
proof how much and how truly they are changed from 
what they were. " Let him that ruleth, do it with 
diligence." This is a precept which cannot be complied 
with without activity. These instructions could not 
come from a man who placed religion in feelings and 
sensations. 

Having noticed this objection (for it well deserved 
notice), I proceed to state the particular duties which 
relate to the doctrine of spiritual' assistance. And the 
first of these duties is to prat/ for it. It is by prayer 
that it is to be sought; by prayer that it is to be 
obtained. This the Scriptures expressly teach. " How 
much more will your Heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him?" The foundation of 
prayer, in all cases, is a sense of want. No man prays 
in earnest or to any purpose for what he does not feel 
that he wants. Know then and feel the weakness of 
your nature. Know the infinite importance of holding 
on, nevertheless, in a course of virtue. Know these 
two points thoroughly, and you can stand in need of 
no additional motive (indeed none can be added), 
to excite in you strong unwearied supplications for 
divine help : not a cold asking for it in any prescribed 
form of prayer, but cryings and supplications for it, 
strong and unwearied. The description, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, of our Lord*s own devotion, may serve 
to describe the devotion of a Christian, praying, as he 
ought, for the Spirit; that is, praying from a deep 

VOL. VI. T 
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understanding of his own condition, a conviction of Iiis 
wants and necessities. ** He offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears, unto him 
that was able to save him from death ; and was heard 
in that he feared*'' This is devotion in reality. 

There are occasions also, which ought to call forth 
these prayers with extraordinary and peculiar force. 

Is it superstition ? is it not, on the contrary, a just 
and reasonable piety to implore of God the guidance of 
his Holy Spirit, when we have any thing of great im- 
portance to decide upon, or to undertake ; especially 
any thing by which the happiness of others, as well as 
our own, is likely to be affected ? 

It would be difficult to enumerate the passages and 
occasions of a man's life, in which he is particularly 
bound to apply to God for the aid and direction of his 
Spirit. In general, in every tumt as it may be called, 
of life ; whenever any thing critical, any thing moment- 
ous, any thing which is to fix our situation and course 
of life ; most especially any thing which is likely to 
have an influence upon our moral conduct and dispo- 
sition, and thereby affect our condition, as candidates 
foi" heaven, and as the religious servants of Grod, is to 
be resolved upon ; tliere and then ought we to say our 
prayers ; most ardently supplicating from our Creator 
and Preserver the grace and guidance of his Holy 
Spirit. 

Is it not, again, a tidae for calling earnestly for the 
Spirit of God, and for a greater measure of that Spirit» 
if he be pleased to grant it to us, when we are recovering 
from some sin into which we have been betrayed ? Th^ 
case is always critical. The question now is, whether 
we shall fall into a settled course of sinning^ or whether 
we shall be restored to our iwrnfi" and to better tbas 
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our former endeavours to maintain the lin^ of duty, 
That, under the sting and present alarm of our con- 
science, we have formed resolutions of virtue for the 
future, is supposed : but whether these resolutions will 
stand, is the point now at issue. And in this peril of 
our souls we cannot be too earnest or importunate in 
our supplications for divine succour. It can never 
come to our aid at a time when we more want it. Our 
fall proves our weakness. Our desire of recovery proves, 
that, though fallen, we may not be lost. This is a 
condition which flies to aid and help, if aid and help 
can be had : and it is a condition to which the promised 
support of the Spirit most peculiarly applies. On such 
an occasion, therefore, it will be sought with struggles 
and strong contention of mind, if we be serious in these 
matters. So sought, it will be obtained. 

Again : is it not always a fit subject of prayer, that 
the Holy Spirit would inform, animate, warm, and 
support our devotions ? Saint Paul speaks of the co- 
operation of the Spirit with us in this very article. 
^' Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; for 
we know not What we should pray for as we ought : but 
the Spirit maketh intercession for us with groanings 
that cannot be uttered." The specific help here de- 
scribed is to supply our ignorance. But the words 
speak also generally of helping our infirmities ; mean- 
ing, as the passage leads us to suppose, the infirmities 
wMch attend our devotion. Now these infirmities are 
not only ignorance, but coldness, wanderings, absence ; 
for all which a remedy is to be sought in the aid and 
help of the Spirit. 

Next in order of time to praying for the Spirit of 
Grodt but still superior to it in importance, is listening 

t2 
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and yielding ourselves to his suggestions. This is the 
thing in which we fail. 

Now, it being confessed that we cannot ordinarily 
distinguish at the time the suggestions of the Spirit 
from the operations of our minds, it may be asked, how 
are we to listen to them ? The answer is, by attending 
universally to the admonitions within us. Men do 
not listen to their consciences. It is through the whis- 
perings of conscience that the Spirit speaks. If men 
then are wilfully deaf to their consciences, they cannot 
hear the Spirit. If hearing, if being compelled to hear, 
the remonstrances of conscience, they nevertheless de- 
cide, and resolve, and determine to go against them ; 
then they grieve, then they defy, then they do despite, 
to the Spirit of God. In both cases, that is, both of 
neglecting to consult, and of defying, when they can- 
not help feeling, the admonitions which rise up within 
them, they have this judgement hanging over their 
heads : " He that hath not, from him shall be taken 
even that which he hath/* He that misuses or abuses 
the portion and measure of spiritual assistance which is 
afforded him, shall lose even that. 

The efficacy of the Spirit is to be judged of by its 
fruits. Its immediate effects are upon the disposition. 
A visible outward conduct will ensue; but the true 
seat of grace and of spiritual energy is in the heart and 
inward disposition. Whenever, therefore, we find re- 
ligious carelessness succeeded within us by religious 
seriousness ; conscience, which was silent or unheard^ 
now powerfully speaking and obeyed j sensuality and 
selfishness, the two grand enemies of salvation, the two 
great powers of darkness, which rule the natural tomou 
when we find even these giving "'""*"" ^^ ^^^ ' 
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accusing voice of conscience ; when we find the thoughts 
of the mind drawing or drawn more and more towards 
heavenly things ; the value and interest of these ex- 
pectations plainer to our view, a great deal more fre- 
quent than heretofore in our meditations, and more 
ftdly discerned j the care and safety of our souls rising 
gradually above concerns and anxieties about worldly 
afl&irs ; when we find the force of temptation and of 
evil propensities, not extinct, but retreating before a 
sense of duty; self-government maintained ; the inter- 
ruptions of it. immediately perceived, bitterly deplored, 
and soon recovered ; sin rejected and repelled ; and 
this not so much with increase of confidence in our 
strength, as of reliance upon the assisting grace of 
God ; when we find ourselves touched with the love 
of our Maker, taking satisfaction in his worship and 
service ; when we feel a growing taste and relish for 
religious subjects and religious exercises ; above all, 
when we begin to rejoice in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost ; in the prospect of reaching heaven ; in the 
powerful aids and helps which are given us in accom- 
plishing this great end, and the strength, and firmness, 
and resolution, which, so helped and aided, we expe- 
rience in our progress : when we feel these things, then 
may we, without either enthusiasm or superstition, 
humbly believe, that the Spirit of God hath been at 
work within us. External virtues, good actions will 
follow, as occasions may draw them forth : but it is 
within that we must look for the change which the 
inspiration of God's Spirit produces. 

With respect to positive external good actions, we 

JMOIpsaid that they must depend in some measure upon 

"^ns, and abilities, and opportunities, and that they 

r-oroortunities ; but, observe, it is not so 
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with the breaking off of our sins, be they what they 
will. Hiat work must wait for nothing. Until that 
be effected, no change is made. No man, going on in 
a known sin, has any right to say, that the Spirit of Grod 
has done its office within him. Either it has not been 
given to him, or, being given, it has been resisted, 
despised, or, at least, neglected. Such a person has 
either yet to obtain it by prayer, or, when obtained, to 
avail himself duly of its assistance. Let him under- 
stand this to be his condition. 

The next duty, or rather disposition, which flows 
from the doctrine of spiritual influence, is humility. 
There never was a truer saying, than that pride is the 
adversary of religion, lowliness and humility the tempers 
for it. Now religious humility consists in the habit of 
referring every thing to God. From one end of the 
New Testament to the other, God is set forth and mag- 
nified in his agency and his operations. In the greatest 
of all businesses, the business of salvation. He it 
operating, and we co-operating with him. " Woik 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling ;" and 
why? " for it is God that worketh in us to will and to 
do, according to his good pleasure." He is not super- 
seding our endeavours (the very contrary is implied by 
commanding us to exert them), but still nothing if 
done without him. If we have moral strength, we are 
strong in the inward might of the Holy Ghost : con- 
sequently all boasting, all vanity, all self-sufficiency, all 
despising of others, on the score of moral and religioiii 
inferiority, are excluded. Without the grace of Godf 
we might have been as the worst of them. There i8» in^ 
the nature of things, one train of sentiment belongii|§,J 
to him who has achieved a woik bj hw Mm mights 
power, and prowess ; and ai Ittd 
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naturally shall endeavour to make ourselves as easy and 
contented in our situation as we can : but the truth, 
nevertheless, is, that we are hastening to certain per- 
dition. If, on the contrary, perceiving the feebleness of 
our nature, we be driven by the perception, as Saint 
Paul was driven, to fly for deliverance from our sins to 
the aid and influence and power 6f God's Spirit, to 
seek for divine help and succour, as a sinking mariner 
calls out for help and succour, not formally, we may be 
sure, or coldly, but with cries and tears and sup- 
plications, as for life itself : if we be prepared to co- 
operate with this help, with the holy working of God's 
grace within us ; then may we trust, both that it will 
be given to us (yet in such manner as to God shall 
seem fit, and which cannot be limited by us) ; and also 
that, the portion of help which is given being duly 
used and improved (not despised, neglected, put away), 
more and more will be continually added, for the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of our great end and object, the 
deliverance of our souls from the captivity and the 
consequences of sin. 
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XXIX. 

SIN ENCOUNTERED BY SPIRITUAL AID. 

IN THREE PARTS. 
(part I.) 

Romans vii. 24. 

O wretched man tJiat I am ! who. shall deliver mcfrom 

the body of this death ! 

Before we can explain what is the precise subject of 
this heavy lamentation, and what the precise meaning 
of the solemn question here asked, we must endeavour 
to understand what is intended by the expression, " the 
body of this death," or as some render it, " this body 
of death." 

Now let it be remembered, that death, in Saint 
Paul's epistles, hardly ever signifies a natural death, 
to which all men of all kinds are equally subjected ; but 
it means a spiritual death, or that perdition and de- 
struction to which sin brings men in a future state. 
" The wages of sin is death j" not the death which we 
must all undergo in this world, for that is the fate of 
righteousness as well as sin ; but the state, whatever it 
be, to which sin and sinners will be consigned in the 
world to come. Not many verses after our text. Saint 
Paul says, camal-mindedness is death : ^< to be carnally 
minded is death," leads, that is, inevitably to that future 
destmctioii which a?raits the sinful indulgence of car- 
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nal propensities, and which destruction is, as it were, 
death to the soul. The book of Revelation, alluding 
to this distinction, speaks expressly of a second deaths 
in terms very fit to be called to mind in the con- 
sideration of our present text. " I saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God; and the haoks 
were opened; and another book was opened, which 
is the book of life ; and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written, according to their 
works: and the sea gave up the dead which were 
in it, and death and hell (which last word denotes 
here simply the place of the dead, not the place of 
punishment) delivered up the dead that were in them : 
and they were judged every man according to thdr 
works : and death and hell were cast into the lake of 
fire ;" (that is, natural death, and the receptacle of 
those who died, were thenceforth superseded). TJmk 
the second death. ** And whatsoever was not fouH^ 
written in the book of life was cast into the lake of 
fire." This description, which is exceedingly awful, M 
given in the last three verses of the 20th chapter. Ll 
reference to the same event, this book of Revelation 
had before told us, viz. in the 2d chapter and lltk 
verse, that he who overcometh shall not be hurt of dtt 
second death ; and in like manner in the above-quotel 
20th chapter : ^^ Blessed and holy is he that hath pot 
in this resurrection : on such the second death hatb 01 < 
power." Our Lord himself refers to this death in 
never to be forgotten words which he uttered^ '^i 
that liveth, and believeth in me, shall not die 
Die he must, but not eternally ; die the first deatht 
not the second. It is undodbtodly, therefiNn^ 
second death, which Saint Si ^^ ^^ 

deithf when he wrote d 
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with such vehemence and concern upon his spirits 
seeks to be delivered. 

Having seen the signification of the principal phrase 
employed in the text, the next, and the most important 
question is, to what condition of the soul, in its moral 
and religious concerns, the apostle applies it. Now in 
the verses preceding the text, indeed in the whole of 
this remarkable chapter. Saint Paul has been describing 
a state of struggle and contention with sinful propensi- 
ties; which propensities, in the present condition of 
our nature, we all feel, and which are never wholly 
abolished. But our apostle goes further : he describes 
also that state of unsuccessful struggle and unsuccessful 
contention, by which many so unhappily fall. His 
words are these, " that which I do I allow not ; for 
what I would, that I do not, but what I hate, that do 
I. For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing : for to will is present with me, 
but how to perform that which is good I find not ; for 
the good that I would, I do not j but the evil which I 
would not, that I do. I find a law, that, when I would 
do good, evil is present with me. For I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man. But I see another 
law in my members warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which 
is in my members.'* 

This account, though the style and manner of ex- 
pression in which it is delivered be very peculiar, is, in 
its substance, no other than what is strictly applicable 
to the case of thousands. " The good that I would, I 
do not : the evil which I would not, that I do.** Ho* 
many, who read this discourse, may say the same of 
themselves ! as also, << what I would, that do I not, but 
what I hate, that I do.**- i the case* wUdi 
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it Paul had in view. It is a case, first, which supposes 
informed and enlightened conscience, — " I delight 
the law of God/* " I had not known . sin but by 
law/' " I consent unto the law that it is good." 
586 sentiments could be uttered only by a man who 
in a considerable degree, at least, acquainted with 
duty, and who also approved of the rule of duty 
ch he found laid down. 

Secondly, the case before us also supposes an inclina- 
L of mind and judgement to perform our duty. 
Hien I would do good, evil is present with me : to 
I is present with me, but how to perform that whicli 
ood I find not." 

rhirdly, it supposes this inclination of mind and 
^ment to be continually overpowered. "I see 
ther law in my members, warring against the law 
ny mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law 
in which is in my members :*' that is, the evil prin- 
e not only opposes the judgement of the mind, and 
conduct which that judgement dictates (which may 
;he case with all), but in the present case subdues 
. gets the better of it. " Not only wars against the 
of my mind, but brings me into captivity." 
fourthly, the case supposes a sense and thorough 
sciousness of all this; of the rule of duty, of the 
lire of sin ; of the struggle ; of the defeat. It is a 
K)ner sensible of his chains. It is a soul tied and 
nd by the fetters of its sins, and knowing itself to 
10. It is by no means the case of the ignorant sin- 
: it is not the case of an erring, mistaken con- 
nce : it is not the case of a seared and hardened 
science. None of these could make the reflection 
ilie. complaint which is here described. " The com- 
liment, which was ordained unto life, / found to be 
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unto death. I am carnal, sold under sin. In me 
dwelleth no good thing. The law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, just, and good ; but sin, that it 
might appear sin (that it might be more conspicuous, 
aggravated, and inexcusable), works death in me by 
that which is good." This language by no means be- 
longs to the stupefied, insensible sinner. 

Nor, fifthly, as it cannot belong to an original in- 
sensibility of conscience, that is, an insensibility of which 
the person himself does not remember the beginning, 
so neither can it belong to the sinner who has got over 
the rebukes, distrusts, and uneasiness which sin once 
occasioned. True it is, that this uneasiness may be 
got over almost entirely ; so that whilst the danger re 
mains the same, whilst the final event will be the same 
whilst the coming destruction is not less sure or dread 
ful, the uneasiness and the apprehension are gone 
This is a case, too common, too deplorable, too despe 
rate j but it is not the case of which we are now treat 
ing, or of which Saint Paul treated. Here we are 
presented throughout with complaint and uneasiness 
with a soul exceedingly dissatisfied, exceedingly indeed 
disquieted and disturbed and alarmed with the view of 
its condition. 

Upon the whole. Saint Paul's account is the account 
of a man in some sort struggling with his vices ; at 
least, deeply conscious of what they are, whither they 
are leading him, where they will end ; acknewledging 
the law of God, not only in words and speeches, 
but in his mind; acknowledging its excellency, its 
authority; wishing, also, and willing, to act up to 
it, but, in fact, doing no such thing ; feeling, in prac- 
tice, a lamentable inability of doing his duty, yet 
perceiving that it must be done. All he has hitherto 
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attained is a state of successive resolutions and relapses. 
Much is willed, nothing is effected. No furtherance, 
no advance, no progress, is made in the way of salva- 
tion. He feels, indeed, his double nature; but he 
finds that the law in his members, the law of the flesh, 
brings the whole man into captivity. He may have 
some better strivings, but they are unsuccessful. The 
result is that he obeys the law of sin. 

This is the picture which our apostle contemplated, 
and he saw in it nothing but misery : " O wretched 
man that I am !'' Another might have seen it in a 
more comfortable light. He might have hoped that 
the will would be taken for the deed ; that, since he 
felt in his mind a strong approbation of the law of God, 
nay, since he felt a delight in contemplating it, and 
<^>enly professed to do so, since he was neither ignorant 
of it, nor forgetful of it, nor insensible of its obligation, 
nor ever set himself to dispute its authority, nay, since 
he had occasionally likewise endeavoured to bring 
himself to an obedience to this law, however unsuc- 
cessful his endeavours had been ; above all, since he had 
sincerely deplored and bewailed his fallings off from it, 
he might hope, I say, that his was a case for favourable 
acceptance. 

Saint Paul saw it not in this light. He saw in it no 
ground of confidence or satisfaction. It was a state, to 
which he gives no better name than *^ the body of 
death.'' It was a state, not in which he hoped to be 
saved, but^om which he sought to be delivered. X't 
was a state, in a word, of bitterness and terror, draw^ 
ing from him expressions of the deepest anguish axv^ 
distress : " O wretched man that I am ! who sKaXl- 
deliver me from the body of this death ?** 
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XXX. 

EVIL PROPENSITIES ENCOUNTERED BY THE AID 

OP THE SPIRIT. 

(part II.) 

Romans vii. 24. 

wretched man that lam ! who shall deliver me from 

the body of this death ? 

He who has not felt the weakness of his nature, it is 
probable, has reflected little upon the subject of religion. 

1 should conjecture this to be the case. 

But then, when men do feel the weakness of their 
nature, it is not always that this consciousness carries 
them into a right course ; but sometimes into a course 
the very contrary of what is right. They may see in 
it, as hath been observed, and many do see in it, nothing 
but an excuse and apology for their sins. Since it is 
acknowledged that we carry about with us a frail, not 
to call it a depraved, corrupted nature, surely, they say, 
we shall not be amenable to any severities, or extremi* 
ties of judgement, for delinquencies, to which such 
a nature must ever be liable ; or, which is indeed all 
the difference there is between one man and anothei^ 
for greater degrees or less, for more or fewer, of theH^ 
delinquencies. The natural man takes oourage fnA 
this consideration. He finds ease in it* It if mt:Qlf 
to his fears. It lulls him into •• ^Ofg 
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and of the dreadful end, if the danger be iv£- Tli:: 
the practical consequence is, that he be-rfn? :? n'.ix 
even of those endeavour^ to ubtv ChA wh:.!. r.f !*j.- 
hitherto exerted. Imperfect and incon*:^:-: i.- lir-^e 
endeavours were at best, thev become imduiLllT zi.Tt 
languid and more unfrequent, and more irisincTcr^ tlin 
they were before. His sins increase upja bi^; :r. :ie 
same proportion: he proceeds rapidly to the c:r.i.:i r. 
of a confinned sinner, either secret or open. :: niif-? 
no difference, as to his salvation. And :Li* Cr-^.r^: 
into the depths of moral vilene>$ and depriTiry ':*rji". 
in some measure, with perceiving and c:n:'----::.j :..- 
weakness of his nature ; and pviniT to :h:- :t.::.::. 
that most erroneous, that mo>t fatal turn. ::.r rvC-: :- 
infj it as an excuse for ever\- thinir ; and a.* di^Tir.-^" j 
even with the self-denials, and with the txer::.:.* : 
self-ffoveniment, which a man had fomHrlv :h. -j:/. ': 
necessary to exercise, and in some >*jn, th:-^?. in :. . 
sufficient sort, had exercised. 

Now, I ask, was this Saint PauV^i way of con?: \-r,: j 
the subject ? Was this the turn which he 'sy*\- : > :: - 
Altogether the contrarj'. It was impo?>ible r.r any 
Christian, of any age, to be more deeply imprti-cd •-^i:' 
a sense of the weakness of human nature tlian he '^ i- ; 
or to express it more strongly than he has done in :':.:• 
chapter before us. But obser\'e ; feeling mo>t jon-ihly, 
and painting most forcibly, the sad condition o: hi- 
nature, he never alleges it as an excuse for sin : lie dot- 
not console himself with any such excuse. lie d'A-j 
not make it a reason for setting himself at re^t upon 
the subject. He finds no relief to his fears in any *?uch 
consideration. It is not with him a ground for t\. 
pectin^ saivutigj^ z on the contrary, he sees it be a vtaic 

vol.. VI. ^ 
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not leading to salvation ; otherwise, why did he seek 
so earnestly to be delivered from it ? 

And how to be delivered? that becomes the next 
question. In order to arrive at Saint Paul's meaning 
in this matter, we must attend with some degree of 
care not only to the text, but to the words which follow 
it. The 24th verse contains the question, " Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death T* and then the 
25th verse goes on, " I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.*' Now there is good reason to believe that 
this S5th verse does not appear in our copies as it ought 
to be read. It is most probable, that the passage stood 
thus : the S4th verse asks, ** Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?** Then the 25th verse answers, 
" The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.** 
Instead of the words, " I thank God,** put the words 
** The grace of God,*' and you will find the sense 
cleared up by the change very much. I say, it is highly 
probable that this change exhibits what Saint Paul really 
wrote. In English there is no resemblance either in 
sound or writing between the two sentences, " I thank 
God,** and " The grace of God ;** but in the language 
in which the epistle was written there is a very great 
resemblance. And, as I have said, there is reason to 
believe, that in the transcribing, one has been con- 
founded with the other. Perhaps the substantia] mean- 
ing may be the same whichever way you read the 
passage : but what is implied only in one way, is cdeariy 
expressed in the other way. 

The question, then, which Saint Bndl 
and devoutly asks is, ** Who shall 
body of death ?** from the state of 
which can only lead to final pe 
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swer to the question is, " The grace of God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." Can a more weighty question 
be asked ? Can an answer be given which better de- 
serves to be thoroughly considered ? 

The question is. Who shall deliver us ? The answer : 
•* The grace of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord." 
The " grace of God" means the favour of God. At 
present, therefore, the answer stands in general terms. 
We are only infomied, that we are rescued from this 
state of moral difficulty, of deep religious distress, by 
the favour of God, through Jesus Christ. It remains 
to be gathered, from what follows, in what particularly 
this grace or favour consists. Saint Paul, having asked 
the question, and given the answer in general terms, 
proceeds to enlarge upon the answer in these words : 
** There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
who are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit." There is now no condemnation : 
but of whom, and to whom, is this spoken ? It is to 
them who first &re in Christ Jesus ; who secondly walk 
not aft;er the flesh ; who thirdly walk after the Spirit. 

And whence arises this alteration and improvement 

in our condition and our hopes ; this exemption, or 

rather deliverance, from the ordinary state of man ? 

Saint Paul refers us to the cause. " The law of the 

Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from 

the law of sin and death." Which words can hardly 

h^M* any other signification than this, viz. " that the 

™ ••id cperation of God's Spirit, given through Jesus 

littb subdued the power which sin had obtained, 

■^tiXerciBed over me." With this interpretation 

ritf^nel' of Saint Paul's reasoning agrees. 

that foUowM illustrates the in- 
ifcs it to be the true one. With 

u 2 




what, but with the operation and the co-operation of the 
the Spirit of God, as of a real, efficient, powerful, active 
Being, can such expressions as the fotlowiug be made 
to suit? " If so be that the Spirit of God dwell in 
you.** " If any man Have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his." " If the Spirit of him that rused up 
Jesua from the dead dwell in you.** " By his Spirit 
that dwelleth in you." *' Ye have received the Spirit 
of adoption" " The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our ^irit." All which expressions are foimd in the 
eighth chapter, namely, the chapter fcdlowing the text, 
and all, indeed, within the compass of a few verses. 
These passages either a^ert or assume the fact, namely, 
the e^fistence and agency of such' a Spirit i its agency, 
I mean, in and upon the human soul. It is by the ud, 
therefore, of this Spirit, that the deliverance so earnestly 
sought for is effected ; a deliverance represented as 
absolutely necessary to be effected in some way or 
other. And it is also represented as one of the grand 
benefits of the Christian dispensation. " What the law 
could not do in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for 
^n, condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness 
of the law might be fulfilled in us who walk not after 
the flesh but after the Spirit.** Which passage I ex- 
pound thus : a mere law, that is, a rule merely telling 
us what we ought to do, without enabling us, or afford- 
ing us any help or aid in doing it, is not calculated (or 
such a nature as ours : " it is weak through the flesh:" 
it is ineffectual by reason of our natural infirmhieit 
Then what the law, or a mere role of Kctitude (ftr 
that is what any law, as such, is), could not do, was 
done under the Christian dispensation. And how done? 
The righteousness of thr that is, the lighteousneiii 
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which the law dictated, and which it aimed, as far as it 
could, to procure and produce, is fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ; is actually 
produced and procured in us, who live under the in- 
fluence and direction of the Holy Spirit. By this Holy 
Spirit we have that assistance which the law could not 
impart; and without which, as a mere rule, though 
ever so good and right a rule, it was weak and insuf- 
ficient, forasmuch as it had not force or strength sufficient 
to produce obedience in those who acknowledged its 
authority. 

To communicate this so much wanted assistance was 
one end and effect of Christ's coming. So it is inti- 
mated by Saint Paul, "what the law could not do, 
in tliat it was weak through the flesh, God did :*' that 
is, God " sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh and for sin," namely, sending him by reason or 
on account of sin, " condemned sin in the flesh ;" 
vouchsafed, that is, spiritual aid and ability, by which 
aid and ability sin and the power of sin might be ef- 
fectually opposed, encountered, and repelled. 
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XXXI. 

THE AID OF THE SPIRIT TO BE SOUGHT AND 

PRESERVED BY PRAYER. 

(part III.) 

Romans vii. 24. 

O wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me from 

the body of this death ? 

If it be doctrinally true, that man in his ordinary state, 
in that state, at least, in which great numbers find them- 
selves, is in a deplorable condition, a condition which 
ought to be a subject to him of great and bitter lamenta- 
tion, viz. that in which his moral powers are ineffectual for 
his duty ; in which he is able, perhaps, on most occasions, 
to perceive and approve of the rule of right ; able, perhaps, 
to will it; able, perhaps, to set on foot unsuccessful, 
frustrated, and defeated endeavours after that will, but 
by no means able to pursue or execute it : — if it be also 
true, that strength and assistance may and can be com- 
municated to this feeble nature, and that it is by the 
action of the Holy Spirit upon the soul that it is so com- 
municated ; that with this aid and assistance sin may 
be successfully encountered, and such a course of duty 
maintained as may render us accepted in Cbrirt ; Mi 
further, that to impart the above 
one of the ends of Christ's 
operations of his love towarvfci 
these propositions be doctp 
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this is the requisite indeed which must make it that 
which the Scripture means whenever it speaks of prayer. 
Every outward act of worship, without this participation 
of the heart, fails ; not because men do not pray sin- 
cerely, but because, in Scripture sense, they do not pray 
at all. 

If these qualities of internal seriousness and im- 
pression belong to prayer, whenever prayer is mentioned 
in Scripture, they seem more peculiarly essential in a 
case, and for a blessing, purely and strictly spiritual. 
We must pray with the Spirit, at least when we pray 
fdr spiritual succour. 

Furthermore ; there is good authority in Scripture, 
which it would carry us too widely from our subject to 
state at present, for persevering in prayer, even when 
long unsuccessful. Perseverance in unsuccessful prayer 
is one of the doctrines and of the lessons of the New 
Testament. 

But again : we must pray for the Spirit earnestly ; I 
mean with a degree of earnestness proportioned to the 
magnitude of the request. The earnestness with which 
we pray will always be in proportion to our sense, know- 
ledge, and consciousness of the importance of the thing 
which we ask. This consciousness is the source and 
principle of earnestness in prayer ; and in this, I fear, 
we are greatly deficient. We do not possess or feel it 
in the manner in which we ought : and we are deficient 
upon the subject of spiritual assistance most particularly^ 
I fear that many understand and reflect little upon tbo 
importance of what they are about, upon die ezceediB|riT 
great consequence of what they ara nf^iilgj Trhmi thill " 
pray to God, as we do in oi 
thoughts of our heartr 
Spirit}" ^^ to make < 
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is to be cfFectuatcd by the aid of God's Spirit. Vitiated 
hearts will not change themselves; not easily, nol 
frequently, not naturally, perhaps, not possibly. Yet, 
^' without holiness no man shall see God." How then 
are the unholy to become holy? HoUnens is a thing 
of the heart and soul. It is not a few forced, con- 
strained actions, though good as actions, which consti- 
tute holiness. It must reside within us : it is a dis* 
position of soul. To acquire, thci-efore, that which is 
not yet acquired, to change that which is not yet 
changed, to go to the root of the malady, to cleanae 
and purify the inside of the cup, the foulness of out 
mind, is a work of the Spirit of God within us. Nay 
more ; many, as the Scripture most significantly ex- 
presses, are dead in sins and trespasses ; not only com- 
mitting sins and trespasses, but dead in them : that 18^ 
as insensible of their condition under them, as a dead 
man is insensible of his condition. Where this is the 
case, the sinner must, in the first instance, be roused 
and quickened to a sense of his condition ; of his 
danger, his fate : in a word, he must by some means 
or other be brought to feel a strong compunction. 
This is also an office of the Spirit of God. " You hath 
he quickened, who w^ere dead in trespasses and sins ;'' 
Eph. ii. 1. '^ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light :'* Eph* 
V. II. Whether, therefore, we be amongst the dead in 
sin ; or whether we be of the number of those, with 
whom, according to Saint Paul's description, to will is 
present, but how to perform that which is good thej 
find not ; who, though they approve the law of Gro^ 
nay, delight in it, after the inward mail-— that is» in tlni 
answers of their conscience — aie^ neysrtMlttWi 
into cajuivify to the law o^ ■■ i . r . i . : ■ & ■ 
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XXXII. 

PRESERVATION AND RECOVERY FROM SIN. 

Titus ii. 11, 12. 

For the grace of Gody that bringeth salvation^ hath 
appeared unto all men^ teaching us, that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts j we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world. 

There are certain particular texts of Scripture which 
are of inestimable use ; for that in a few, short, clear 
words, they show us the sum of our duty. Such texts 
ought to be deeply infixed and imprinted upon our 
memories ; to be written, indeed, upon our hearts. 
The text, which I have read to you, is entitled to this 
distinction. No single sentence that ever was written 
down for the direction of mankind comprises more 
important truth in less room. The text gives us a rule 
of life and conduct ; and tells us, that to lay down for 
mankind this rule, and enforce it by the promise of 
salvation, was a great object of the Gospel being pub- 
lished in the world. The Gospel might include other 
objects, and answer other purposes ; but as far as re- 
lated to the regulation of life and conduct, this was its 
object and its purpose. The rule, you hear, is, that, 
" denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world. We must begin *' by denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts :" which means, that we must resist or 
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break off all sins of licentiousness, debauchery, and in- 
temperance ; for these are what are specifically meant 
by worldly lusts. And these must be denied ; that is, 
they must either be withstood in th^ first instance, or 
the evil courses into which they have drawn us must be 
broken off. 

When a rule of morals is plain and positive, it is 
seldom that there is any advantage in enlarging upon 
the rule itself. We only weaken it by dilating it. I 
shall employ, therefore, my present discourse in offer- 
ing such heads of advice as may be likely, by God's 
blessing, to assist us in rendering obedience to the rule 
laid down for us ; an obedience upon which salvation 
depends. 

First, then, I observe concerning licentious practices, 
that it is most practicable to be entirely innocent ; that 
it is a more easy thing to withstand them altogether, 
than it is to set bounds to their indulgence. This is a 
point not sufficiently understood ; though true, it is 
not believed. Men know not what they are doing 
when they enter upon vicious courses : what a struggle, 
what a contest, what misery, what torment they are 
preparing for themselves. I trust that there is hardly 
a man or woman living who enters into a course of sin 
with the design of remaining in it to the end ; who 
can brave the punishment of hell ; who intends to die 
in that state of sure perdition, to which a course of un- 
repented sin must bring him or her. No, that is not 
the plan even of the worst, much less of the generality, 
of mankind. Their plan is to allow themselves to a 
certain length, and there stop ; for a certain time, and 
then reform ; in such and such opportunities and 
temptations, but in no more. Now, to such persons 
and to such plans, I say this, that it would not have 
cost them one-tenth of the mortification, pain, and 
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a true vital religious principle : which principle, suc- 
coured by God's grace, is the only thing that can stand 
against sin strengthened by habit. 

So I should reason upon the case, looking at it in 
its own nature. The next question is, How is it in 
fact ? Is it in fact better ? Is it in experience more 
successful than from its nature we should expect it to 
be ? Now I am much afraid, that all the proof which 
can be drawn either from observation or consciousness 
is against it. Of other men we must judge by observa- 
tion J of ourselves by consciousness. What happens 
then to gradual reformation ? Perpetual relapses, per- 
petually defeated and weakened resolutions. The 
principle of resistance is weakened by every relapse. 
Did the mortification of a defeat incite and quicken 
men to stronger efforts, it would be well. But it has 
a contrary effect ; it renders every succeeding exertion 
more feeble. The checked indulgences, which, in the 
progress of our fancied amendment, we allow ourselves, 
are more than sufficient to feed desire, to keep up the 
force and strength of temptation : nay, perhaps, the 
temptation acquires more force from the partial curb 
which we impose upon it. Then while the temptation 
remains with unabated, or perhaps augmented, strength, 
our resolution is suffering continual relaxation ; our 
endeavours become unsatisfactory even to ourselves. 
This miserable struggle cannot be maintained long. 
Although nothing but persevering in it could save us, 
we do not persevere. Finding not ease, but difficulty^ 
increased and increasing difficulty, men give up the 
cause : that is, they try to settle themselves into some 
mode of thinking which may quiet their consciences 
and their fears. They fall back to their sins: and 
when they find their consciences easier, they think their 

x2 
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guil^ lessy whereas it is only their conscience that is be- 
come more insensible, their reasoning more treacherous 
and deceitful. The danger is what it was, or greater ; 
the guilt is so too. Would to God we could say, that 
gradual reforms were frequently successful. They are 
what men often attempt : they are, alas, what men 
usually fail in. 

It is painful to seem to discourage endeavours of 
any kind after amendment : but it is necessary to ad- 
vertise men of their danger. If one method of going 
about an important work be imposing in expectation, 
and yet, in truth, likely to end in ruin, can any thing 
be more necessary than to set forth this danger and 
this consequence plainly ? This is precisely the case 
with gradual reforms. They do not very much alarm 
our passions ; they soothe our consciences. They do 
not alarm our passions, because the absolute rupture is 
not to come yet. We are not yet entirely and totally 
to bid adieu to our pleasures and indulgences, never to 
enjoy or return to them any more. We only have in 
view to wean and withdraw ourselves from them by 
degrees ; and this is not so harsh and formidable a re- 
solution as the other. Yet it soothes our consciences. 
It presents the semblance and appearance of repent- 
ing and reforming. It confesses our sense of sin and 
danger. It takes up the purpose, it would fain en- 
courage us with the hope, of delivering ourselves fnnn 
this condition. But what is the result ? Feeding in 
the mean time, and fomenting those passions which are 
to be controlled and resisted, adding, by every instance 
of giving way to them, fresh force and strength to 
habits which are to be broken off, our constancy is sub- 
dued before our work is accomplished. We continue 
yielding to the impprtunity of temptation. We have 
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gained nothing by our miserable endeavour, but the 
mortification of defeat. Our sins are still repeated. 
The state of our salvation is where it was. Oh ! it is 
a laborious, a difficult, a painful work to shake off sin ; 
to change the course of a sinful life ; to quit grati- 
fications to which we have been accustomed, because 
we perceive them to be unlawful gratifications ; and to 
find satisfaction in others which are innocent and vir- 
tuous. If in one thing more than another we stand in 
need of God's holy succour and assistance, of the aid 
and influence of his blessed Spirit upon our souls, it is 
in the work of reformation. But can we reasonably 
expect it whilst we are not sincere ? And I say again, 
that the plan of gradual reformation is in contradiction 
to principle, and so far insincere. Is there not reason 
to believe that this may in some measure account for 
the failure of these resolutions ? 

But it will be asked of us, whiat better plan have we 
to offer ? We answer, to break off our sins at once. 
This is properly to dent/ ungodliness and worldly lusts. 
This is truly to do, what, according to the apostle, the 
grace of God teaches us to do. Acting thus, we may 
pray, we may humbly hope, for the assistance of God's 
Spirit in the work and struggle through which we have 
to go. And I take upon me to say, that all experience 
is in favour of this plan, in preference to that of a gra- 
dual reform ; in favour of it, both with respect to ease 
and happiness. We do not pretend but that a conflict 
with desire must be supported, but that great resolution 
is necessary : yet we teach, that the pain of the eSort 
is lessened by this method, as far as it can h ' 
at all. Passions denied^ finnly denied r 
and not kept up by occasional indulges 
power of tormenting. Habits, absoloti 
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disused, lose their hold. It is the nature of man. 
They then leave us at liberty to seek and to find hap- 
piness elsewhere, in better things ; to enjoy, as well as 
to practise, virtue ; to draw comfort from religion ; to 
dwell upon its hopes ; to pursue its duties ; to acquire 
a love, a taste, and a relish for its exercises and medi- 
tations. 

One very general cause of entanglement in habits of 
sin, is the connexion which they have with our way of 
life, with our business, with the objects that are con- 
tinually thrown in our way, with the practises and 
usages which prevail in the company we keep. Every 
condition of life has its particular temptation. And 
not only so, but when we have fallen into evil habits, 
these habits so mix themselves with our method of life, 
return so upon us at their usual times, and places, and 
occurrence of objects, that it becomes very difficult to 
break the habit without a general change of our vdiole 
system. Now I say, whenever this is a man's case, 
that he cannot shake off his sins without giving up his 
way of life, he must give up that also, let it cost what 
it will. For it is, in truth, no other sacrifice than what 
our Saviour himself in the strongest terms enjoins, 
when he bids his disciples to pluck out a right eye, or 
cut off aright hand (tliat is, surrender whatever is most 
dear or valuable to them), that they be not cast with all 
their members into hell fire. If a trade or business 
cannot be followed without giving into practices which 
conscience does not approve, we must relinquish the 
trade or business itself. If it cannot be followed 
without bringing us into the way of temptation to in- 
temperance, more than we can withstand, or in fact do 
withstand, we must also relinquish it, and turn our- 
selves to some safer course. If the company we keqp^ 

i 
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the conversation we hear, the objects that surround us, 
tend to draw us, and do in fact draw us, into debauchery 
and licentiousness, we must fly from the place, the 
company, and the objects, no matter with what re- 
luctance we do so, or what loss and inconvenience we 
suffer by doing it This may appear to be a hard 
lesson ; it is, nevertheless, what right reason dictates, 
and what, as hath already been observed, our Saviour 
himself enjoins, in^terms made as strong and forcible as 
he could make them. 

.Sometimes men are led by prudential motives, or by 
motives of mere inclination, to change their employ- 
ment, their habitation, or their station of life. These 
occasions afford excellent and invahiable opportunities 
for correcting and breaking off any vicious habits which 
w^ may have contracted. It is when many associations» 
which give strength to a sinful habit, are interrupted 
and dissolved by the change which has taken place; 
that we can best resolve to conquer the sin, and set out 
upon a new course and a new life. The man who does 
not take advantage of such opportunities when they 
arise has not the salvation of his soiil at heart : never- 
theless, they are not to be waited for. 

But to those sudden changes which we recommend, 
will it be oljjected that they are seldom lasting ? Is this 
the fact ? Are they more liable to fail, than attempts 
to change gradually? I think not. And there is 
dways this difference between them. A sudden change 
is sincere at the time : a gradual change never is such 
truly and properly : and this is a momentous distinction. 
In. every view, and in every allowance, and in every 
plea of human frailty, we must distinguish between 
what is consistent with sincerity, and what is not. And 
in lliese two methods of setting about a reformation, by 
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reason of their different character in this respect, the 
first may, though Avith fear and humility, expect the 
help of God's aiding Spirit, the other hardly can. For 
whilst not by surprise and unpremeditatedly we fall into 
casual sins, but whilst by plan and upon system we 
allow ourselves in licences, which, though not so many 
or so great as before, are still, whenever they are in- 
dulged, so many known sins ; whilst, in a word, though 
we imagine ourselves to be in a progress of amendment, 
we yet deliberately continue to sin, our endeavours are 
so corrupted, I will not say by imperfection, but by 
insincerity, that we can hardly hope to call down upon 
them^ the blessing of Almighty God. 

Reformation is never impossible; nor, in a strict 
sense, can it be said to be doubtful. Nothing is, pro- 
perly speaking, doubtful, which it is in a man's power 
to accomplish ; nothing is doubtful to us, but what is 
placed out of the reach of our will, or depends upon 
causes which we cannot influence : and this is not the 
case with reformation from sin. On the other hand, 
if we look to experience, we are compelled, though 
with grief of heart, to confess, that the danger is very 
great of a man, who is engaged in a course of sin, 
never reforming from his sin at all. Oh, let this 
danger be known ! Let it stand, like a flaming sword, 
to turn us -aside from the road to vice. Let it ottsr 
itself in its full magnitude. Let it strike, as it ought, 
the souls of those who are upon the brink, perhaps, of 
their whole future fate ; who are tempted ; and who 
are deliberating about entering upon some course of an. 

Let also the perception and convincement of this 
danger sink deep into the hearts of all who are in such 
a situation, as that they must either reform or perisL 
They have it in their power, and it must be now their 
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only hope, by strong aiid firm exen j:c : : iiuif tiu-n- 
selves an exception to the general !:•: :: z^'irrjiL s^nir^ 
It must be an exception. If they leifr :'L-*r> r: ibt-r 
course, they will share the fate in wni/r. "irify fi:-: n-i'-rv 
involved in guilt like themselvt-?;. end :r?f:r 1-^ i-s I* > 
only by a most strenuous effon they cfc risriH trtf^- 
selves from it. We apprize them. :ht: lirir r^s: hyzH 
is in a sudden and complete char-^f, ?hj:-fri> :»eri:z* 
faithfully persisted in ; broken. :: > prsrfrlr- ry ii::i.iz 
frailty, but never changt-d in:: i zi^imzr, ^*.li^ zx-t^-jt 
declining into a compronii>eI. pirrlLl. rrai-L! rt?:''m . 
on the contrarv, resumed -^^ri'i iLt j^LHf •^-niitrrr ii.- 
that with which it 5«et o-t* ini '^tSl i :.r:r :c rr>> 
lution. and an eame?:i.fs- :: iriTir. :ii:r-i:^f-i ii :r> 
portion to the clcart-r v:.-=^ :i:j 'z.i^t ar: .ir-i'i ic zzi-.j 
danger and of their w ii.:. 
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XXXIII. 

RELIGION NOT A MERE PEELING, BUT AN 

ACTIVE PRINCIPLE. 

Matt. vii. 21. 

Not every one that sayeth unto me, Lord^ Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom qf heaven ; but he that doeth 
the will qf my Father which is in heaven. 

These words are addressed to mankind at large. 
They are not, like some of our Lord's discourses, re- 
lative to the particular circumstances of those who stood 
round him at the time. Christ here speaks to all his 
disciples, in whatever country of the world they may 
live, or in whatever age of the world they might come to 
the knowledge of his name. He speaks, in this text, as 
much to those who are assembled here in his worship, 
as to the very people who received the words from his 
mouth. The words themselves are the conclusion 
of our Saviour's celebrated sermon on the Mount, 
and they close that divine discourse most aptly and 
solemnly. 

When the fame of our Lord's miracles had drawn 
great numbers after him from every quarter of the 
country, from Galilee you read, from Decapolis, from 
Jerusalem, from Judea, and from beyond Jordan, he 
deemed that a fit opportunity to acquaint them with 
those great moral duties which they must discharge, if 
they meant to be saved by becoming his followers : for 
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which purpose he went up into a mountain, for the 
conveniency, it is probable, of their hearing and of his 
own retirement, and also in imitation, perhaps, of 
Moses, who delivered the blessings and curses of the 
old law from the summit of a hill. When the people 
in great multitudes were assembled round him, he pro- 
nounced that great lesson of duty, that summing up of 
weighty precepts, that statement of Christian morals^ 
and of a right Christian disposition, which you read in 
the 5th, 6th, and Jih chapters of St. Matthew ; and 
when he had finished the particular precepts he had 
given them, the several distinct commands which he 
enjoined upon his followers, he concluded with this re- 
flection, which was applicable to them all, and was in- 
deed the great point he wished to leave upon their 
minds, and not only upon theirs, but upon the hearts 
and souls of all who should afterwards profess his reli- 
gion ; *' not every one that sayeth unto me. Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he 
that dqeth the will of my Father which is in heaven." 

It was very natural for those who attended our Lord 
to feel a glow of zeal and affection, to be transported 
with admiration, to cry out ** Lord, Lord," from the 
very fervency and ardour of their love and reverence, 
when they beheld the astonishing works which he 
wrought, and heard the words of salvation which flowed 
from his lips, or saw the sufferings which he under*^ 
went, or his meekness and resignation under them. 
It was natural for them, and the same thing is natural 
for us. When we meditate at all upon these subjects — 
when we turn our thoughts towards the great author 
and finisher of our faith, the Lord Jesus Christ — ^when 
we reflect that he is our way and our life, that what 
we know concerning the life to come proceeds from 
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him, that our hopes of attaining it are through him, 
that he is our guide and our instructor, our redeemer 
and mediator, that he came to lead his followers to 
heaven, that he laid down his own life to give them 
eternal life, that he still sits at the right hand of God 
to interest in our behalf — ^when we reflect, I say, upon 
the infinite, unutterable importance of saving our souls, 
and what he has done, and continues to do towards it — 
we cannot help crying out, " Lord, Lord ;'* we cannot 
help feeling ourselves overwhelmed, as it were, with the 
vastness and immensity of the subject, and the deep 
obligation which we owe to the Saviour of the world. 
This sentiment is still more apt to come upon the 
mind when any worldly distress or affliction drives us 
to take refuge in religion — to fly for succour to God 
Almighty's protection, and to the dispensation of his 
righteous will in another world — " to take hold,** as 
St. Paul speaks, ** of the anchor of hope," and the 
strong consolation which is ministered to us by the 
Gospel of Christ. It is upon these occasions that we 
find religion to be our only stay, trust in God to be 
the only firm ground we can set our foot upon. No 
wonder, therefore, if we be drawn almost involuntarily 
to cry out, " Lord, Lord," — that we are constrained 
by his love — that we feel our dependance upon him-^ 
that we are brought to understand, that to be saved in 
the day of judgement is that concern which wraps 
up all others — ^that there is none other name under 
heaven, whereby we can be saved, only the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. No wonder, I say, that in 
moments like these our affection towards CbAlStuitf 
is increased, our thoughts serious, and 
sincere. *-'^ 

Sometimes also, without any "^ 
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cause that we are acquainted with, strong impressions of 
fiiturity, awful apprehensions of our great change, come 
over the mind. The things of this world are diminished 
to nothing, when we place them by the side of that 
great event which will arrive, and in a short time, to all 
of us. Life appears what it is — a span ; inconsiderable 
at the longest ; liable every day to be put an end to : 
what shadows we pursue, what shadows we are ! The 
unsatisfactoriness of all our worldly enjoyments, the 
uncertainty of all our worldly hopes, seizes the imagina- 
tion with irresistible force. Here then again the soul 
turns to God. Beaten and repulsed from every other 
source of confidence and contentment, it seeks them in 
the future mercies of a faithful Creator. 

Or again, it may and does happen, that a sudden 
glow, a certain warmth and elevation of heart, as to the 
concerns of religion, spring up at particular times in 
our breast ; we cry " Lord, Lord !*' with rapture — ^the 
promises, the views, the consolations of Christianity, fill 
our hearts ; we rejoice (as Saint Paul, who felt much of 
this animation, expresses it) in the hope of our calling, 
and in the joy of the Holy Ghost. 

Now concerning all these various states of mind and 
aflPection, the first thing to be said is, that they are all 
good. Whatever draws the soul to God, whether it 
be reflection upon the astonishing history of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the ardour of his love, the patience 
of his sufferings, undertaken and undergone for our 
flakes ; whether it be some outward visitation and dis- 
comfitarey some stroke of Providence, which brings us 
to mmdlTeSy which makes us serious in the business of 
n^f whether it be some inward sinking and mis- 
he ^mindy some dbud which overcasts the 
ter, on the contnoy, we be raised and 
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lifted, as it were, towards heaven by the life and flow of 
our devotion, still all is good. We ought to regard and 
accept these stirrings and motions of the mind towards 
religion, from whatever cause they proceed, as favour- 
able and hopeful intimations of a righteous principle 
forming within us. We are to invite, cherish, and cul- 
tivate them ; wait and desire the return of them ; above 
all, be thankful for them, and account even calamities 
as blessings, when they tend to make us religious. It 
is a sorrow not to be repented of, when it leads to 
salvation. 

Nothing that our Lord says in the text ought by any 
means to be construed to the undervaluing or dis- 
couraging of devout feelings of any kind, or from any 
cause : but the great misfortune is, these thoughts are 
apt to be short-lived ; they are wont to be soon forgotten, 
and forgotten entirely. In the night we cry, " Lord, 
Lord !*' in the morning we return to our sins ; that 
world, with its pleasures, and honours, and cares, and 
contentions which we lately thought so little worth 
our strife and our anxiety, courts us again with new 
temptations, and is pursued with fresh eagerness. That 
enduring, imperishable soul, the saving of which we 
judged the only concern we need to care about or to be 
afraid about, obtains not our consideration amongst the 
multitude of thoughts which crowd upon us; those 
prospects of everlasting happiness in heaven,, which 
awhile ago opened so bright upon our view, are again shut 
out ; some loose, sinful pursuit, some mean advantages 
gets hold again of our hearts, and closes up thi^ pimigft 
where religion was entering in. Thk ia^preeUy dbf 
weakness which our Lord was awaii 
words of the text were intended ti 
To make good thoughts efiectup^ 
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SO work them into the frame of the mind, so knit and 
weave them into the very substance of the heart and 
disposition, that they be no longer merely thoughts, or 
merely occasional ; but they have a steady influence 
upon our behaviour, that they take hold of our conduct, 
that they be at hand to check and pluck us back when 
we would go about any wicked design, and that they 
be at hand also to remind us, and to put us forward 
when any good thing falls in our power to do. 

This it is to become a Christian ; and this indeed is 
the difficulty of the work. The passage from thought 
to action, from religious sentiments to religious conduct, 
seems a difficult attainment. I said before, the very 
beginnings are blessings. Holy thoughts, though oc- 
casional, though sudden, though brought on, it may be, 
by calamity and affliction, though roused in us we do 
not know how, are still the beginnings of grace. Let 
no man, therefore, despise serious thoughts; let no 
man scorn or ridicule them in others : least of all the 
man who has none himself; for there is still a wide 
difference between him who thinks, though but occasion- 
ally, of his duty and of his salvation, and him who never 
permits himself to entertain such thoughts at all. One, 
it is true, may be far from having completed his work : 
the other has not begun his. Those very meditations 
which he despises in other men, because he sees that 
they have not the influence which they ought to have 
upon their lives and conversation, are, nevertheless, 
what he himself must begin with, what he himself must 
come to, if ever he enter truly upon a Christian course. 
ilis from good thoughts and good resolutions that the 
iGhlvtian character must set out; it is with these it 
Bgin ; it is by these it must be formed. We 
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cannot, however, always be thinking about religion. 
That is true : but the thing wanted of us, the thing 
necessary for us, the thing required in the text, is, not 
that religion be constantly in our thoughts, but that it 
have a constant influence upon our behaviour ; and that 
is a very intelligible distinction, and takes place in com- 
mon life. Avarice and pecuniary gain shall have a 
constant influence upon a man's behaviour, that is, his 
actions shall constantly draw and tend to that point, 
and yet it may not be that his thoughts are always em- 
ployed in calculating his profits or reckoning on his 
fortune. And that influence which a worldly principle 
often possesses, a religious principle may acquire. Tlie 
making sure of heaven may be to one man as strong 
and steady a motive of action as the making a fortune 
is to another. Pleasing God by doing good to man, 
may be as fixed a point in the mind of a disciple of 
Jesus Christ, as the compassing some scheme of wealth 
or greatness is frequently to the children of this ge- 
neration. The fear of offending our Maker may be as 
great and powerful a check upon a religious man's 
actions, as any consideration whatever can be in the 
pursuits of worldly prosperity. ITie matter, and what 
in a great measure forms the business, and the greatest 
difficulty of religion, is to bring our minds to this — 
that devout thoughts draw from us not only words, but 
actions ; not only make us call upon him, but do his 
will ; not only lift up our hearts to heaven in particular 
seasons of meditation, but that at all seasons they keep 
us back from sin. 

This, then, is the sum of what we have deliyered.— 
Do we find ourselves visited with piom jflhll I ioii i, w IJ li 
serious and awful apprehensioMC * 
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and holy thoughts of God, of Jesus Christ, and of our 
salvation, let us be thankful for them, as for the greatest 
of blessings. 

But do we find these thoughts vanish, leaving no solid 
impression behind them ^ or do we find that they do 
not at all break off our course and habits of sinning, or 
interrupt us in the wicked practices into which we have 
fallen, or rouse us from the moral sloth and unprofita- 
bleness in which we are sunk, — let us bring to remem- 
brance this solemn text — " Not every one that saith 
unto me. Lord, Lord ! shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father.** By 
no means let us undervalue the good thoughts and good 
motions which we feel, or have felt, but it is necessary 
we should know that we are yet far short of the mark ; 
that something is done, and that of great importance, 
but that more is still wanting : that we must earnestly 
and laboriously strive so to fasten these good intimations 
upon the heart, so to imprint them deeply upon the 
soulj as that they may convert our behaviour, beget in 
US amendment, strengthen our resistance of temptation, 
break off our evil habits, and at length conquer every 
obstacle, and every adversary both spiritual and fleshly, 
which would stop and turn us out of our way in our 
progress to a heavenly rewards 
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XXXIV. 

HOW VIRTUE PRODUCES BELIEF, AND VICE UN- 

BELIEF. 

John vii. I7. 

If any man xvill do His willj he shall know qf the 

doctrine J whether it he of God. 

It does not, I think, at first sight appear, why our 
behaviour should influence our belief, or how any par- 
ticular course of action, good or bad, should afiPect our 
assent to any particular propositions which are oflPered 
to us : for truth or probability ^can never depend upon 
our conduct : the credibility or incredibility of religion 
is the same, whether we act well or ill, whether we obey 
its laws or disobey them. Nor is it very manifest, how 
even our perception of evidence or credibility should be 
affected by our virtues or vices : because conduct is im- 
mediately voluntary, belief is not : one is an act of the 
will, under the power of motives ; the other is an act of 
the understanding, upon which motives do not, primarily 
at least, operate, nor ought to operate at all. Yet our 
Lord, in the text, affirms this to be the case, namely, 
that our behaviour docs influence our belief; ^nd to 
have been the case from the beginning, that is, even 
during his own ministry upon earth. " If any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God.** It becomes, therefore, a subject of serious 
and religious inquiry, how, why, and to what extent, 
the declaration of the text may be maintained. 

Now the first and most striking observation is, tUsaX'^ 
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corresponds with experience. The fact, so far as can 
be observed, is as the text represents it to be. I speak 
of the general course of human conduct, which is the 
thing to be considered. Good men are generally be- 
lievers : bad men are generally unbelievers. This is 
the general state of the case, not without exceptions ; 
for, on the one hand, there may be men of regular 
external morals, who are yet unbelievers, because 
though immorality be one cause of unbelief, it is not 
the only cause : and, on the other hand, there are un- 
doubtedly many, who, although they believe and trem- 
ble, yet go on in their sins, because their faith doth 
not regulate their practice. But, having respect to 
the ordinary course and state of human conduct, what 
our Saviour hath declared is verified by experience. 
He that doeth the will of God, cometh to believe that 
Jesus Christ is of God, namely, a messenger from Gt)d. 
A process, somehow or other, takes place in the un- 
derstanding, which brings the mind of him who acts 
rightly to this conclusion. A conviction is formed, 
and every day made stronger and stronger. No man 
ever comprehended the value of Christian precepts, but 
by conducting his life according to them. When, by 
80 doing, he is brought to know their excellency, their 
perfection, I had almost said their divinity, he is ne- 
cessarily also brought to think well of the religion 
itself. Hear St. Paul : — " The night is far spent : 
the day is at hand : let us, therefore, cast oflP the works 
of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light ; 
let us walk honestly as in the day, not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not 
in strife and envying ; but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and make not provision for the flesh to fulfil 
tlie lusts thereof:*' Rom. xiii. 11. It is recorded of 

y2 
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this text, that it Was the means of the conversion of a 
very eminent father of the church, St. Austin ; for 
which reason I quote it aa an instance to my present 
purpose, since I apprehend it must have wrought with 
him in the manner here represented. I have no doubt 
but that others have been affected in like manner by 
this or other particular portions of Scripture ; and that 
still greater numbers have been drawn to Christianity 
by the general impression which our Lord's discoursest 
and the speeches and letters of his apostles, have left 
upon their minds. This is sometimes called the m- 
temal evidence of our religion ; and it is very strong. 
But inasmuch as it is a species of evidence which 
applies itself to the knowledge, love, and practice of 
virtue, it will operate most powerfidly where it finds 
these qualities, or even these tendencies and dispo»-> 
tions, subsisting. If this be the effect of virtuous 
conduct, and, in some proportion, the effect also of 
each separate act of virtue, the contrary effect must 
necessarily follow from a contrary course of behaviour. 
And perhaps it may assist us in unfolding the subject, 
to take up the inquiry in this order ; because if it can 
be shown why, and in what manner, vice tends to ob- 
struct, impair, and, at length, destroy our faith, it will 
not be difficult to allow, that virtue must facilitate 
support, and confirm it : that, at least, it will deliver 
us, or keep us free, from that weight of prejudice and 
resistance which is produced in the mind by vice, and 
which acts against the reception of religious truth. 

Now the case appears to me to be no other than 
this : a great many persons, before they proceed upos 
an act of known transgressioni do es^ressly state tO[ 
themselves the questiont wlwdiKr id|^n be tnie.ff 
Qot y and in order to get «t Of dN||| 
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(for the real matter to be determined is, whether they 
shall have their desire gratified or not), in order, I say, 
to get at the pleasure in some cases, or in other cases 
the point of interest, upon which they have set their 
hearts, they choose to decide, and they do in fact de- 
dde with themselves, that these things are not so cer- 
tain, as to be a reason for them to give up the pleasure 
which lies before them, or the advantage, which is now, 
and which may never be again, in their power to com- 
pass. This conclusion does actually take place, and, at 
various times, must almost necessarily take place, in the 
minds of men of bad morals. And now remark the 
effect which it has upon their thoughts afterward*. 
When they come at another future time to reflect upon 
religion, they reflect upon it as upon what they had 
before adjudged to be unfounded, and too uncertain to 
be acted upon, or to be depended upon ; and reflections 
accompanied with this adverse and unfavourable im- 
pression naturally lead to infidelity. Herein, there- 
fore, is seen the fallacious operation of sin ; first, in 
the circumstances under which men form their opinion 
and their conclusions concerning religion ; and se- 
condly, in the effect which conclusions, which doubts 
so formed, have upon their judgement aftor^^ards. 
First, what is the situation of mind in wliich they de- 
cide concerning religion ? and what can be expected 
from such a situation ? Some magnified and alluring 
pleasure has stirred their desires and passions. It 
cannot be enjoyed without sin. Here is religion, de- 
nouncing and forbidding it on one side : there U 
opportunity, drawing and pulling on the other. With 
Aia drag and bias upon their thoughts, they pronounce 
decide concerning the most important of all siih- 
And of all questions. If they should detenuini* 
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for the truth and reality of religion, they must sit 
down disappointed of a gratification upon which they 
had set their hearts, and of using an opportunity 
which may never come again. Nevertheless they 
must determine one way or other. And this process, 
viz. a similar deliberation and a similar conclusion, is 
renewed and repeated, as often as occasions of sin 
offer. The effect, at length, is a settled persuasion 
against religion. For what is it, in persons who pro- 
ceed in this manner, which rests and dwells upon their 
memories? What is it which gives to their judge- 
ment its turn and bias? It is these occasional de- 
cisions, often repeated ; which decisions have the sfime 
power and influence over the man's after-opinion, as if 
they had been made ever so impartially, or ever so 
correctly : whereas, in fact, they are made under cir- 
cumstances which exclude, almost, the possibility of 
their being made with fairness, and with sufficient 
inquiry. Men decide under the power and influence 
of sinful temptation ; but, having decided, the decisi<m 
is afterwards remembered by them, and grows into a 
settled and habitual opinion, as much as if they had 
proceeded in it without any bias or prejudice whatever. 
The extent to which this cause acts, that is, the 
numbers who are included in its influence, will be 
further known by the following observation. I have 
said, that sinners oftentimes expressly state to them- 
selves the question, whether religion be true ornot ; and 
that they state to themselves this question, at the time 
when they are about to enter upon some act of sin which 
religion condemns : and I believe the case so to be. I 
believe that this statement is often eiptenly made» uJk 
in the manner which I have repp tli«ni» 

also a tacit rejection of religio^^ i 
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eifect. Whenever a man deliberately ventures upon 
aii action which he knows that religion prohibits, he 
tacitly rejects religion. There may not pass in his 
thoughts every step which we have described, nor may 
he come expressly to the conclusion : but he acts upon 
the conclusion; he practically adopts it. And the 
doing so will alienate his mind from religion as surely, 
almost, as if he had formally argued himself into an 
opinion of its untruth. The efiPect of sin is necessarily > 
and highly, and in all cases, adverse to the production 
imd existence of religious faith. Real difficulties are 
doubled and trebled, when they fall in with vicious 
propensities ; imaginary difficulties are readily started. 
Vice is wonderfully acute in discovering reasons on its 
own side. This may be said of all kinds of vice : but, 
I think, it more particularly holds good of what are 
called licentious vices, that is, of vices of debauchery : 
for sins of debauchery have a tendency, which other 
species of sin have not so directly, to unsettle and 
weaken the powers of the understanding, as well as, in 
a ' greater degree, I think, than other vices, to render 
the heart thoroughly corrupt. In a mind so wholly 
depraved, the impression of any argument, relating to 
a moral or religious subject, is faint, and slight, and 
transitory. To a vitiated palate no meat has its right 
taste; with a debauched mind no reasoning has its 
proper influence. 

But secondly; have we not also, from Scripture, 
reason to believe, that God's holy Spirit will be assisting 
to those who earnestly pray for it, and who sincerely 
prepare themselves for its reception ; and that it will 
be'awistiiig to them in this matter of faith in religion ? 
Tlie 'language of Scripture is, that God gives his holy 
l^hSt'to'ihem tha^t iosk it ; and moreover, that to them 
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who use and improve it as they oughti it is given u 
more and more abundance. ^* He that hathy to him 
fihall be given more. He that hath noty firom him 
shall be taken away even that which he hath :^ Matt. 
xiii. 13. He who is studious to improve his measure 
of grace, shall find that measure increased upon him. 
He who neglects or stifles, neglects through inreligioiit 
carelessness, and heedlessness, buries in sensuality, or 
stifles by the opposition of sin, the portion of grace 
and assistance which is vouchsafed to him,— he, die 
Scripture says, will find that portion withdrawn from 
him. Now, this being the general nature and economy 
of God's assisting grace, there is no reason wbj it 
should not extend to our faith, as well as to our prac- 
tice ; our perceiving the truth, as well as our obeying 
the truth, may be helped and succoured by it. GM^ 
Spirit can have access to our understandings, as weD 
as our affections. He can render the mind sensible to 
the impressions of evidence, and the power of truth. 
If creatures like us might take upon themselves to 
judge what is a proper object of divine help, it should 
seem to be a serious, devout, humble, and apprehensive 
mind, anxiously desiring to learn and know the truth ; 
and, in order to know it, keeping the heart and under- 
standing pure and prepared for that purpose ;" that is 
to say, carefully abstaining from the indulgence of 
passions, and from practices which harden and indis- 
pose the mind against religion. I say, a mind so 
guarding and qualifying itself, and imploring with de- 
vout earnestness and solicitude the aid of God'a holy 
Spirit in its meditations and inquiries, ieemB^ so fiur ai 
we can presume to judge, as meet m olgeot of difiM 
help and favour as any of wh* ' lif 'tin Anfr Mi 14b 
and it is not for us t' 
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cemiiig his assisting grace, so as, without authority, 
to exclude such an object from it. 

From the doctrine, which has been thus concisely 
proposedt various important rules and reflections arise. 

First; let not men, involved in sinful courses, 
wonder at the difficulties which they meet with in reli* 
gion. It is an effect of sin, which is almost sure to 
follow. Sin never fails, both to magnify real diffi* 
eulties, and to surest imaginary ones. It rests and 
dwells upon objections, because they help the sinner, 
in some measure, to excuse his conduct to himself. 
They cause him to come to a conclusion, which permits 
the^ gratification of his passions, or the compassing of 
his purpose. Deep and various is the deceitfulness of 
sin, of licentious sins most particularly : for they cloud 
the understanding; they disqualify men for serious 
meditation of any kind ; above all, for the meditation 
of religion. 

Secondly; let them, who ask for more light, first 
take care to act up to the light which they have. 
Scripture and experience join their testimony to this 
point, namely, that they, who faithfully practise what 
they do know, and live agreeably to the belief which 
they have, and to the just and rational consequences of 
that belief, seldom fail to proceed further, and to 
acquire more and more confidence in the truth of reli- 
gion ; whereas, if they live in opposition to the degree 
^ belief which they have, be it what it may, even it 
W01 gradually grow weaker and weaker, and, at length, 
4io away in the soul. 

Thirdly ; let them, who are anxious to arrive at just 

•einlaments of religion, keep their minds in a capable 

i\ that is, free from the bias of former decisions 

r of fiwmer doubts conceived, at a time when 



the power and influence of sinful temptation was upon 
them ; suggested, in fact, lest they should find them- 
selves obliged to give up some gratification upon which 
they had set their hearts ; and which decisions, never- 
theless, and doubts, have the same operation upon 
their judgements, as if they had been the result of the 
most pure and impartial reasoning. It is not peculiar 
to religion j it is true of all subjects, that the mind ii 
sure almost to be misled, which lies under a load of 
prejudice contracted from circumstances, in which it is 
next to impossible to weigh arguments justly, or to see 
clearly. 

Fourthly ; let them, let all, especially those who find 
themselves in a dissatisfied state of mind, fly to prayer. 
Let them pray earnestly and incessantly for God's 
assisting grace and influence ; assisting, if it be his 
good pleasure, as well our minds and understandings 
in searching after truth, as our hearts and affections in 
obeying it. I say again, let us pray unceasingly for 
grace and help from the Spirit of God. When we 
pray for any worldly object, we may pray mistakeiriy. 
We may be ignorant of our own good ; we may err 
egregiously concerning it. But when we pray for 
spiritual aid and grace, we arc sure that we pray for 
what we want ; for what, if granted, will be the greatest 
of all blessings. And we pray with Iiope, because we 
have this gracious assurance given us by the hord him- 
self of grace and mercy : " If ye, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Heavenly Father give iie Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him ?" Matt. vii. 11 



pure religion. 
James i. S7* 

Pure religion and unde^ied before God and the Father 
is thiSf To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted Jrom the 
world. 

Nothing can be more useful than summiuy views 
]f our duty, if they be well drawn and rightly under- 
(tood. It is a great advantage to have our business 
aid -before ua altogether ; to see at one comprehensive 
{lance, as it were, what we are to do, and what we are 
lot' to do. It would be a great ease and satisfaction to 
Mith, if it were possible, for a master to give his servant 
Urections for his conduct in a single sentence, which 
le, the serrant, had only to apply and draw out into 
jractiee, as occasions offered themselves, In order to 
Uschai^e every thing which was required or expected 
Tom him. "niis, which is not practicable in civil lile, 
8 in a good degree so in a religious life ; because a re- 
igious life proceeds more upon principle, leaving the 
ixercise and manifestation of that principle more to the 
ludgement of the individual, than it can be left where, 
horn thi- nimire of*' e, one man is to act precisely 

||M> i!^^^^,, ,,,('.; direction, 

r* ^^^^' "'. '■' i* essentially necessary, 

W*' Tl^^ " »- ^^^]^ drawn up, and rightly 




understood ; because if they profess to state the whole 
of men's duty, yet, in fact, state it partially and im- 
perfectly, all who read them are misled, and dan* 
gerously misled. In religion, as in other things, we 
are too apt of ourselves to substitute a part for the 
whole. Substituting a part for the whole is a grand 
tendency of human corruption, in matters both of mo- 
rality and religion ; which propensity, therefore, will be 
encouraged, when that, which professes to exhibit the 
whole of religion, does not, in truth, exhibit the whole. 
What ia there omitted, we shall omit ; glad of the oc- 
casion and excuse. What is not set down as our duty, 
we shall not think ourselves obliged to perform, not 
caring to increase the weight of our own burthen. 
This is the case whenever we use summaries of reli^on, 
which, in truth, are imperfect or ill drawn. But diere 
is another case more common, and productive of the 
same effect, and that is, when we misconstrue these 
summary accounts of our duty : principally when we 
conceive of them as intending to express more than 
they were really intended to express. For then it 
comes to pass, that, although they be right and perfect 
as to what they were intended for, yet they are wrong 
and imperfect as to what we construe and conceive 
them for. This observation is particularly applicable 
to the text. Saint James is here describing religion 
not in its principle, but in its effects; and these e/^ts 
are truly and justly and fully displayed. They are by 
the Apostle made to consist of two lai^ge articles ; in 
succouring the distress of others, and mnintjiiniiig oof 
own innocency. And these two articles do comprehoid 
the whole of the efiects of true religion ; which wen 
exactly what the Ait(wt!e meant to ilescrilw. Had Saint 
Jauies intended to have sc' ''•rth the iuoti?es aoti i 
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ciples of religion, as they ought to subsist in the heart 
of a Christian, I doubt not but he would have men- 
tioned love to God, and faith in Jesus Christ ; for from 
these must spring every thing good and acceptable in 
our actions. In natural objects it is one thing to de- 
scribe the root of a plant, and another its fruits and 
flowers ; and if we think a writer is describing the 
roots and fibres, when, in truth, he is describing the 
fruit or flowers, we shall mistake his meaning, and our 
mistake must produce great confusion. So in spiritual 
afiairs, it is one thing to set before us the principle of 
religion, and another the effects of it. These are not 
to be confounded. And if we apply a description to 
one which was intended for the other, we deal unfairly 
by the writer of the description, and erroneously by 
ourselves. Therefore, first, let no one suppose the love 
of God, the thinking of him, the being grateful to him» 
the fearing to disobey him, not to be necessary parts of 
true religion, because they arc not mentioned in Saint 
James's account of true religion. The answer is, that 
these compose the principles of true religion; Saint 
James's account relates to the effects. In like manner 
concerning faith in Jesus Christ. Saint James has re«- 
corded hisr opinion upon that subject. His doctrine 
is, that the tree which bears no fruit cannot be sound 
at the root ; that the faith which is unproductive is 
not the right faith : but then this is allowing (and not 
denying), that a right faith is the source and spring of 
.true virtue : and had our apostle been asked to state 
the princifile of religion, I am persuaded he would have 
lefened lu to a true faith. But that was not the in«- 
tpiajl on the contrary, . having marked strongly the 
IMlity of a fiiith which produced no good effects upon 
■rtienb he pvoceeda in the text to tell us what 
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the efiects are which it ought to produce ; and these he 
disposes into two comprehensive classes (but still mean- 
ing to describe the effects of religion, and not its root or 
principle), positive virtue and personal innocency. 

Now, I say, that, for the purpose for which it was 
intended, the account given by Saint James is full and 
complete. And , it carries with it this peculiar advan- 
tage, that it very specially guards against an error, 
natural, I believe, and common in all ages of the world ; 
which is, the making beneficence an apology for licen- 
tiousness; the thinking that doing good occasionally 
may excuse us from strictness in regulating our passions 
and desires. The text expressly cuts up this excuse, 
because it expressly asserts both things to be necessary 
to compose true religion. Where two things are neces- 
sary, one cannot excuse the want of the other. Now, 
what does the text teach ? it teaches us what pure and 
undefiled religion is, in its effects and in its practice : 
and what is it ? ^^ to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world." Not simply to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction : that is not all ; that is not suf- 
ficient ; but likewise ** to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.** 

To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
is describing a class or species, or kind of virtue, by 
singling out one eminent example of it. I consider 
the apostle as meaning to represent the value, and 
to enforce the obligation of active charity, of positive 
beneficence ; and that he has done it by mentioning a 
particular instance. A stronger or properer instanee 
could not have been selected : but still it is to be ro- 
garded as an instance, notvai ezdunve of oth^ uA 
similar instances, h i *-'&••§• mrn^ 
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tions. The case before us, as an instance, is heightened 
by every circumstance which could give to it weight 
and priority. The Apostle exhibits the most forlorn 
and destitute of the human species, suffering under the 
severest of human losses ; helpless children deprived of 
a parent, a wife bereaved of her husband, both sunk 
in affliction, under the sharpest anguish of their mis- 
fortunes. To visit, by which is meant to console, to 
comfort, to succour, to relieve, to assist such as these, 
is undoubtedly a high exercise of religion and bene- 
volence, and well selected : but still it is to be regarded 
as an example, and the whole class of beneficent virtues 
as intended to be included. This is not only a just and 
fair, but a necessary construction : because, although 
the exercise of beneficence be a duty upon every man, 
yet the kind, the examples of it, must be guided in 
a great degree by each man's faculties, opportunities, 
and by the occasions which present themselves. If 
such an occasion as that which the text describes pre- 
sent itself, it cannot be overlooked without an abandon- 
ment of religion : but if other and different occasions of 
doing good present themselves, they also, according to 
the spirit of our Apostle's declaration, must be attended 
to, or we are wanting in the fruit of the same faith. 

The second principal expression of the text, " to 

keep himself unspotted from the world," signifies the 

being clean and clear from the licentious practices to 

which the world is addicted. So that " pure religion 

and undefiled before God and the Father'' consists in 

two things ; beneficence and purity : doing good and 

keeping clear from sin. Not in one thing, but in two 

things: not in one without the other, but in both. 

And thisy' in my opinion, is a great lesson and a most 

9oitant doctrine. 
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I shall not, at present, consider the case of those 
who are anxious, and effectually so, to maintain their 
personal innocency without endeavouring to do good 
to others ; because I really believe it is not a commoo 
case. I think that the religious principle which is 
able to make men confine their passions and desires 
within the bounds of virtue, is, with very few ex- 
ceptions, strong enough, at the same time, to prompt 
and put them upon active exertions. 

Therefore, I would rather apply myself to that part 
of the case which is more common, active exertions 
of benevolence accompanied with looseness of private 
morals. It is a very common character ; but I say, in 
the first place, it is an inconsistent character : it is 
doing and undoing ; killing and curing ; doing good 
by our charity, and mischief by our licentiousness: 
voluntarily relieving misery with one hand, and volun- 
tarily producing and spreading it with the other. No 
real advance is made in human happiness by this con- 
tradiction; no real bettemess or improvement pro* 
moted. 

But then, may not the harm a man does by his per- 
sonal vices be much less than the good he does by his 
active virtues ? This is a point, in which there is large 
room for delusion and mistake. Positive charity and 
acts of humanity are often of a conspicuous naturei 
naturally and deservedly engaging the praises of man* 
kind, which are followed by our own. No one does, no 
one ought to speak against them, or attempt to dispui^ 
them : but the effect of vice and lieentiousneaa is to be 
felt, not only in its immediate consequenceSi but in iti 
remote and ultimate tendencies, wfaieh on^tt all to be 
included in the account. The rmmhmt phidi ii dkiw bf 
the example, as well as by the. ac r 
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computed by the sinner himself- But I do not dwell 
further upon this comparison, because I insist, that no 
man has a right to make it ; no man has a right, whilst 
he is doing occasional good, and yet indulging his vices 
and his passions, to strike a balance, as it were, between 
the good and the harm. This is not Christianity. This 
is not pure and undefiled religion before God and the 
Father, let the balance lie on which side it will. But 
our text declares (and our text declares no more than 
what the Scriptures testify from one end to the other), 
that religion demands both. It demands active virtue, 
and it demands innocency of life. I mean it demands 
sincere and vigorous endeavours in the pursuit of active 
virtue, and endeavours equally sincere and firm in the 
preservation of personal innocence. It makes no cal- 
culation which is better ; but it requires both. 

Shall it be extraordinary, that there should be men 
forward in active charity and in positive beneficence, 
who yet put little or no constraint upon their personal 
vices ? I have said that the character is common, and 
I will tell you why it is common. The reason is (and 
there is no other reason), that it is usually an easier 
thing to perform acts of beneficence, even of expensive 
and troublesome beneficence, than it is to command and 
control our passions ; to give up and discard our vices ; 
to burst the bonds of the habits which enslave us. This 
is the very truth of the case : so that the matter comes 
precisely to this point. Men of active benevolence, 
but of loose morals, are men who are for performing 
the duties which are easy to them, and omitting those 
which are hard. They may place their own character 
to themselves in what view they please : but this is the 
truth of the case, and let any one say, whether this be 
nHlgioii} whether this be sufficient. The truly reli- 
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gious man, when he has once decided a thing to be 
a duty, has no farther question to ask ; whether it be 
easy to be done, or whether it be hard to be done, it is 
equally a duty. It then becomes a question of forti- 
tude, of resolution, of firmness, of self-command, and 
self-government ; but not of duty or obligation ; these 
are already decided upon. 

But least of all (and this is the inference from the 
text which I wish most to press upon your attention), 
least of all does he conceive the hope of reaching heaven 
by that sort of compromise, which would ma^e easy, 
nay perhaps pleasant duties, an excuse for duties which 
are irksome and severe. To recur, for the last time, 
to the instance mentioned in our text, I can very well 
believe, that a man of humane temper shall have plea- 
sure in visiting, when by visiting he can succour, the 
fatherless and the widow in their affliction : but if he 
believes Saint James, he will find that this must be 
joined to and accompanied with another thing, which 
is neither easy nor pleasant, nay, must always almost be 
effected with pain and struggle, and mortification and 
difficulty, — the ** keeping himself unspotted from the 
world." 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

Matt. vi. 15. 

Xfy^ forgive not men their trespasses^ neither mil 
your Father forgive your trespasses. 

The forgiveness of injuries is commanded in Scrip- 
ture, not simply as other duties are, but in a manner 
peculiar to itself; that is, as the absolute condition 
of obtaining forgiveness ourselves from God — a most 
awful consideration, and expressed in terms which can- 
not be mistaken or explained away — " if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Father for- 
give you your trespasses.'' Words cannot be plainer 
or more positive. Nor is this all — for in the prayer 
which our Lord taught his disciples, and which from 
thence is called the Lord's prayer, we are instructed 
to petition God to forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us ; which is as much 
as to acknowledge that so far from expecting forgive- 
ness of our offences, we are not even to ask it upon 
any other terms than our forgiving the offences com- 
mitted against us. Some wonder why this forgiving 
temper, which they reckon no better than tameness, 
or want of spirit, should be ranked so high by our 
Saviour, and hold so prominent a place amongst the 
4iities of his religion—should be of more account 

tih ban than the most shining and splendid virtues. 

z 9. 
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But such people do not sufficiently consider the un- 
portance of this duty, or the difficulty of it. By its 
importance, I mean its use to mankind ; for what are 
half the vexations of life, the uneasinesses in families, 
betwixt neighbours, and all the strife and contention 
we see in the world owing to, but to the want of 
it ? and how are they to be healed and put a stop to, 
but by one of the parties at least setting an example 
of forgiveness ? As long as each is determined to be 
even with his adversary, there can be no end of pro- 
vocation or offence. Every retaliation is looked upon 
as a fresh affront, and requiring consequently a fresh 
act of revenge; so that upon this principle hatred 
must be immortal: — an offence onee given, or a quarrel 
once begun, must breed a train of perpetual ill turns, 
of constant spite and malice in the persons concerned. 
And this disposition is as painful to a man himself as 
it is mischievous to his adversary ; for there is.no en- 
joying any solid quiet, or comfort of heart, while a 
man hateth his brother — whilst he bears a grudge 
against, or is seeking to be revenged of any one. . It 
likewise makes this a duty of greater real value, that it 
is very difficult. When we have received an injury or 
affront, we are naturally set on fire by it — we consider 
constantly how to be revenged upon our enemy, and 
make him,"as we say, repent it. This is either natural, 
as I said, or become so by our education — fashion-r 
habit. Now this propensity, which is one of the strongest 
belonging to us, must by degrees, and with great pains 
and reflection, be got the better of. And we have not 
only this to struggle with, but also the opinion of. the 
world, which is apt to have a mighty influence upon us. 
Other viitues are a credit .and aa honour to. a maiL 
but this is not : on the era 
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likely to reproach him as mean-spirited and cowardly 
for sitting down under an insult or afiront, and tamely 
forgiving the author of it. As I said before, therefore, 
it is no wonder our Saviour should lay so mueh stress, 
and set so high a value, upon a duty which is so neces- 
sary to the peace and quietness of the world — which 
yet is so very difficult to be performed ; and one which 
there is so little inducement to perform besides the 
considerations of religion. 

To explain this duty farther, it may be necessary to 
mention some particulars which we may be apt to con- 
found with it, but which are not any real parts of it. 
First, then, the forgiveness of offences should not imply 
that offences should not be punished when the public 
good requires it, that is, when the lawful punishment 
of the offence is necessary, either to correct and amend 
the delinquent himself, or others by his example. 
This duty only requires, that such offences should be 
punished and prosecuted out of a pure regard to the 
public safety, and to answer the ends of punishment; 
and not to gratify^ revenge. There is no moral simi- 
litude between what we make a man suffer out of a 
cool consideration and a sense of what is necessary, 
and what is done out of spite or anger. There is this 
solid difference betwixt the two states— the one will be 
as painful to us as the other is pleasant. The two 
things arise from quite different motives— are of a 
separate nature — ^and Christ's command, which respects 
the one, has nothing to do with the other ; so that the 
magistrate may do his duty in punishing offenders, and 
private persons may do their duty in bringing public 
offenders to justice, without interfering with this com- 
Hiaiid of our Savioiur's. At the same time, however, 
fhould be remarked and understood, that where no 
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substantial good end is to be answei'ed by it — ^that is, 
where the offence is trivial or inadvertent, or where 
lenity will not be likely to invite the repetition of it, at 
encourage others in it— -in such circumstances to pursue 
an offence with the utmost rigour and severity of the 
law savours more of private spite than public justice. 
Now if there be a mixture of private grudge in such 
severity, it is a breach of our Saviour's command, 
though there be law, perhaps, to colour and cover it. 

Secondly; nor does this precept hinder us from 
applying, upon proper occasions, to the laws of our 
country to recover some right that is denied us, or 
satisfaction for some wrong that is done us ; for there 
would be no living in the world, if the good must sit 
down under every wrong that the bad do them : this 
in the event would be putting the good in absolute 
slavery and subjection to the bad. But then to justify 
our conduct in this case, that is, to make it consistent 
with our Saviour's precepts, the right in question must 
be some serious right, of value worth the contest, and 
not merely to show that we are in the right and our 
adversary in the wrong, rather than for any thing that 
depends upon either. And likewise, when we are ne- 
cessarily engaged in a contest of this kind, to proceed 
with calmness, civility, and good temper, which hurts 
no cause, and not with anger or passion ; and also to 
accept the cheapest and most easy method that will 
answer the ends of justice ; for what is beyond this 
must be merely to berate and distress our advenwy; 
and springs, we may depend upon it, from malice and 
revenge at the bottom. In short, it is easy enoiigh to 
distinguish in ourselves when we act in tluMe co n t c il^ 
which are almost unavoidable, wlk e (Anttimt ipiriti 
and when otherwise. If ^ H 
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fair expedient to avoid and terminate the dispute 
amicably, are hastily engaged in it — if we go more for 
victory and triumph to depress and expose our adver- 
sary, than for any thing else — if we take delight in 
putting him to trouble, vexation, and expense, we are 
fer, very far, let his conduct have been what it will, 
from acting in that mild relenting temper which our 
religion inculcates and insists upon. — ^Neither, 

Thirdly ; when another has offended against us, are 
we bound to overlook his offence, or to continue to him 
the opportunity of repeating it. If, for instance, a person 
has cheated or deceived us, we are not obliged to trust 
him again ; because that would probably encourage him 
to persist in his bad practices, which is doing him as 
much harm as it can do us.— Nor, 

Fourthly j ought we so to forget men's bad beha- 
viour, as to caress and countenance all characters alike 
—40 preserve no respect or distinction for virtue — to 
testify no dislike or indignation against vice. Men, 
good as well as bad, act with some view to the opinion 
of the world and the loss of character ; the being ill 
received and looked upon is often the only punish- 
ment which the wicked fear : so that it seems to be 
necessary, in order to uphold and maintain the interests 
of virtue in the world, to treat the vicious differently 
from the virtuous — to withhold or withdraw our civili- 
ties or communications from such as would only dis- 
grace the acquaintance of honest men. This sort of 
discipline is what St. Paul authorises, and even enjoms : 
" I have written unto you not to keep company ^ if any 
man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, 
or an idolater, or a railer^ or a drunkard, or an ex- 
^iirtioDer^ with such an one, no not to eat." But 
1 919 do on this score is easily distinguished from 
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what we do out of revenge, by this mark — ^that we 
should do the same had the person who offended us 
acted in like manner to any other ; because if it be the 
guilt and not the injury which offended us, the offence 
will be the same whether we are the objects of it or 
another. These are the chief cases in which we can 
make others suffer for their faults, without disobeying 
our Saviour's command to forgive them. 

With regard to the command itself, let it be ob- 
served, that it certainly extends not merely to trifling 
offences or imaginary affronts, but to real and actual 
injuries. Thy brother is supposed to have transgressed 
against thee — to have done thee wrong, and to have 
behaved ill ; so that the common excuse, that your ad- 
versary began first, that he was in fault, or most to 
blame, is no excuse at all for quarrels and resentment : 
I mean, upon the principles of our Saviour's command. 

This duty, the forgiveness of injuries, is rather in the 
nature of a disposition, than a single act ; that is, does 
not so much consist in determining expressly to for- 
give this or that particular injury, as in working our- 
selves into such a softness and mildness of temper as 
easily and readily to forgive injuries. " Be ye kind,*^ 
says St. Paul, ** one to another, tender-hearted^ for- 
giving one another ; even as God, for Christ's sake,- 
hath forgiven you.*' Is that fulfilled whilst we recom- 
pense evil for evil, and return railing for railings- 
seek and study only to be even with our adyersarjy 
— ^ivhilst we try to do him an ill turn when the 
opportunity comes in our way, and when we can- 
not bear the sight and the thoughts of him without 
pain— whilst we refuse to allow him the praise rtr 
merit really due to him — whilst we cannot see his 
success without mortification, or his misfortunes hnt 
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with secret pleasure ? As long as we continue in this 
disposition, at least whilst we continue without en- 
deavouring to correct it, we have not the spirit o( 
Christ : we have not complied with his command. 

There are several considerations which, properly 
attended to and applied, may help to mollify our 
hatred, and bring us by degrees to that tenderness of 
heart and temper which makes so great a part of a good 
Christian :^I will mention two. The first is, that the 
only way of overcoming evil is with good. The most 
generous and effectual method of subduing our adver- 
sary's animosity, and making him sensible of his erroi 
and unkindness, is to repay it with kindness and good 
offices on our part. He that requites one ill turn with 
another is only even with his adversary when he has 
done. He that forgives it is above him ; and so his 
adversary himself will confess one time or another. 
And thus does St. Paul exhort us : " Be not ovcrcomt 
of evil, but overcome evil with good. If thine enemj 
hunger, give him meat ; if he thirst, give him drink ; 
go shalt thou heap coals of fire upon his head" — a sin- 
gular expression, but very just and beautiful when 
rightly understood. It was the custom to melt dowr 
hard metals by heaping coals of fire upon the head o 
the vessel they were put into. And so St. Paul come: 
to speak of heaping coals of fire upon your adversary'; 
head to melt his heart. But the great considerntloi 
of all, and which should never fail, one would think, t( 
produce this forgiving temper wi**--"' us, is that w< 
stand in so much need of fot^VCT ' Jives. I' "■» 
our own offences all (Uioiof 
imagine, again. 
venge, in a dci 
treated, disdiui 
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resent what is done or said amiss ; imagine, I say, this, 
and you can hardly paint to yourself a greater instance 
of arrogance and absurdity. It must be intolerable, if 
any thing is, in the sight of God. This sentiment is 
described by our Saviour, in one of the finest parables 
in the whole book ; which I desire to leave upon your 
minds, as being what we should always bear about us — 
a lesson which it is a shame to be ignorant of ; and im- 
possible, one would think, to forget. It is to be found 
in the latter part of the 18th chap, of St. Matthew. 

" The kingdom of heaven,^' that is, God's dealing 
with mankind under the Gospel, "^^ is,'* says our Saviour, 
** like unto a certain king which would take account of 
his servants ; and when he had begun to reckon, one 
was brought unto him which owed him ten thousand 
talents ; but, forasmuch as he had not to pay, his 
lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and 
children, and all that he had, and payment to be made. 
The servant therefore fell down and worshipped him, 
saying, Lord, have patience with me, and I will pay 
thee all. Then the lord of that servant was moved 
with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the 
debt. But the same servant went out and found one 
of his fellow-servants which owed him an hundred 
pence, and he laid hands on him, and took him by the 
throat, saying. Pay me that thou owest ; and his fellow- 
servant fell down at his feet and besought him, saying. 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all ; — and 
he would not, but went and cast him into prison till he 
should pay the debt. So when his fellow-servants saw 
what was done, they were very sorry, and came and 
told unto their lord all that was done. Then hii 
lord, after he had called hiiD» said unto him, O them 
wicked servant^ I fytn Sibfc becaiM 
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thou desiredst me, shouldst not thou also have had 
compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on 
thee ? And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to 
the tormentors till he should pay all that he owed unto 
him/* We can readily see the monstrous cruelty and 
ingratitude of the servant's behaviour — ^* Oughtest not 
thou also to have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, 
even as I had pity on thee," is an expression that goes 
to the heart. We must agree also in the justice of his 
lord's conduct when he delivered him to the tormentors 
till he had paid all that was due to him. It is im- 
possible not to own it is what he deserved, but our busi- 
ness with it is to see, — ^what also a little secret reflection 
will convince us of, — that this is no other than the case 
of each and every one of us who does not from the heart 
forgive his brother their trespasses. 
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RECONCILEMENT OP DISPUTES. 

Proverbs xvii. 14. 

The beginning of strife isy as when one letteth out water. 
Therefore leave off contention before it be meddled 
with. 

There is not found throughout the Book of Proverbs, 
or in any book indeed either of ancient or modenr 
morality, a maxim which contains more of truth and 
wisdom, or which we see more frequently verified by 
instances of public and ^vate misfortunes, than this 
of the text. The meaning is plain — as in a bank by 
which waters are confined, the first breach is generally 
small, easily prevented, or as easily repaired ; but if the 
flood be suffered even for a short time to gain head and 
go on, the torrent soon gathers force and violence, con- 
tinually working its passage wider, till it bears down 
every obstacle that opposes it, and overwhelms the 
country with deluge and ruins : admitting perhaps of no 
remedy which human art or strength can apply, or re- 
quiring operations so expensive as to impoverish all 
who are concerned in them, — so is it with the beginning 
of strife. Some small slight or neglect, some frivolous 
dispute, some affront scarcely perceptible, easily avoided, 
and at first as easily made up, commonly lays the 
foundation of those quarreb and miimiitities which, is 
private life, are sure to mak • wiio iie 
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involved in them ; and when they fall out between 
persons or parties of powerful and extensive influence, 
are apt to fill a whole neighbourhood with rancour, 
calumny, and confusion. The breach at first might 
have been closed up with little cost or trouble. It is 
seldom that the occasion of the dispute is worth a 
thousandth part of the uneasiness which each side suffers 
by it ; or that there is any proportion between the im- 
portance of a quarrel and the heat with which it is 
carried on. A hasty, angry, or inadvertent word, or 
sometimes not so much as that, ev^n a cold, suspicious, 
or unkind look, may be enough to. give birth to a con- 
tention which in its progress and effects may involve 
a whole neighbourhood — may divide friends, disturb 
families, set up unnecessary parties and odious di- 
stinctions, put an end to all the comfortable intercourse 
of society ; and, what is. much more to be lamented, to 
all charity and good-will and good offices one towards 
another. What does either side gain ? What do not 
both sides lose ? lose in the composure and tranquillity 
of their own minds, in the society of those about them, 
in the opportunities of performing and receiving kind 
offices, which render the journey of life easy and com- 
fortable. As the causes of the bitterest quarrels are 
generally the most frivolous, so condescensions equally 
unimportant would in the early stages of the dispute 
generally close and heal them. A soft expression, a 
friendly countenance, a kind salutation, are all, pro- 
bably, it would have cost to reconcile enmities which 
have since become fierce, implacable, and deep-rooted ; 
but we must not condescend — we must maintain our 
right — ^we must not be wanting to our dignity — we 
are. ready to accept acknowledgement, but we will 
net yield or give way first ! We have declared our 
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resolution, and it were meanness to give it in ! Whilst 
both sides choose to argue thus, both sides may en- 
tertain an internal desire of reconciliation^ and yet 
never be reconciled. The opportunity will soon be 
lost. The season of peace will soon be over^ Offences 
are easily given, where both sides are on the watch to 
take them. Jealousy and suspicion are apt to convert 
undesigned words and actions into marks of what is 
already believed to be lurking within. One shyness 
is returned with another ; every return becomes a fresh 
injury, and every mjury requires a fresh retaUation. 
The distance between the parties is rapidly increasing, 
till all connexion and communication becomes odious 
to both — they no more approach each other, and there- 
fore have no more opportunity, if they sought it, of 
bringing one another back to their former friendship-— 
they are alienated incurably, and for life. A riveted 
hostility takes place : mutual reproach and mutual rail- 
ing, invective, slander, and backbiting, are sure to fol- 
low. It is become a gratification and a triumph in each 
to depress and mortify the other. Thus are two neigh- 
bours and two friends set down for life to torment 
each other and themselves, — not without almost con- 
stant disquietude and heart-ache ; I may say also, with 
a constant violation of God Almighty's laws. Are not 
the evils and calamities of life enow ? Is not the dis- 
tress we suffer from sickness, from the loss of friends, 
from unavoidable misfortunes suflBcient, that we must 
aggravate and magnify it by quarrels amongst our- 
selves ? Disputes of real moment and of serious con- 
sequence will sometimes arise between parties peaceably 
and amicably inclined ; but such disputes, we may ob- 
serve, are generally conducted with decency and with 
moderation. It is (or % ^b|j 
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ginary afironts, from minute, or perhaps only suspected 
incivilities; from contests about insignificant forms 
and ceremonies ; from a passion to be thought greater 
than some other, whom we have taken it into our heads 
to view with eyes of rivalship and jealousy — it is from 
causes like these that the bitterest quarrels take their 
beginnings. It is haughtiness and impetuosity of tem- 
per from which dissensions usually commence; that 
is to say, a hasty, peevish, or captious pride begins 
them ; and that stiflfhess which borrows the name of 
firmness, dignity, or consistency of character, but which 
is in truth, and which we should probably call in an- 
other, mere obstinacy and stubbornness, continues 
them. At least these are the infirmities of temper to 
which many are subject ; and these are the infirmities 
which if "we would wish to see good days*' — if we 
would wish " to pass the time of our sojourning here'* 
in ease and quietness, we must endeavour to overcome. 
If I can offer any brief rules, by which these en- 
deavours may be assisted ; by which we may learn, what 
is most to be desired, to avoid unnecessary quarrels ; or, 
what holds the second place in usefulness, to soothe, to 
compose, and reconcile them, — I shall think I have made 
choice of a subject by the consideration of which we 
may all be benefited. 

First ; from what has been laid down concerning the 
usual progress of the malignant and vindictive passions, 
which are called into action in the course of a dispute, 
it is evident that our caution is best exercised at first. 
** Leave off contention before it be meddled with,** — re- 
frain from all language and behaviour which is likely 
to beget enmity and dissension. You see the begin- 
ning ci your quarrel, but not the end, the extent, or 
tiie consequences* A provoking word, in the heat of 
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passion and resentment, may be forcibly or shrewdly 
thrown out at the moment by the person who uses it, 
but it is sure to return upon his mind with bitterness 
and regret. 

Secondly; a reflection which may put us on our 
guard against that promptness to take offence, and that 
precipitation in punishing or revenging the injury we 
conceive ourselves to have received, is, the consideration 
how extremely liable we all are to mistake both facts 
and words in the first report that is made, and the first 
apprehension that is formed of them. A very minute 
difference will convert innocent but heedless actions 
into studied insults — loose and equivocal or unguarded 
expressions into deliberate affronts : and this circum- 
spection is doubly necessary, when the behaviour or 
language that offends us comes to our knowledge 
through the representation of a third person, or the 
intervention, perhaps, of two or three intermediate ac- 
counts. It is not always necessary to suppose express 
malice in that person. Inaccuracy alone, in either ob- 
serving or relating, will oflcn fatally mislead a rash and 
impetuous hearer. 

Thirdly ; if we be often incorrect in the judgement 
we form of other men's behaviour, I mean as to the 
facts, words, and circumstances themselves, much more 
are we apt to misinterpret the motives from which they 
arise. It will convince us of this, to recur to our own 
consciousness ; and to recollect whether it hath not 
frequently happened to ourselves to have the principles, 
views, and inducements upon wliich we have acted, 
totally misunderstood or misrepresented ; how forget- 
fuhiess hath been construed into neglect ; inadvertency 
into insult ; cheerfulness or vivacity of spirita into for- 
\N arduess, intrusion, or petulai liyness into distanoej 
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natural reserve into superciliousness and disrespect. It 
may sometimes have fallen out worse. An unfortunate 
conjnnetion of circumstancesn' or combination of acci- 
dents, may have caused us to be suspected of dark 
pmrposes, or mean contrivances— of art, craft, or design ; 
wheli, in truth, our minds were perfectly free from them. 
We may have appeared to be insincere when we were 
never less so ; to have acted an equivocal part, when 
the whole embarrassment arose from unforeseen, un- 
known^ or ttnthought of, positive circumstances. If 
eiw Uns case has been ours, it ought to admonish us to 
tefleet, that the same may happen to others ; and pos- 
»bly to those vrith whom we have a present cause of 
dfesatkfaction or complaint. We may be acting, at 
1^ very time, upon those hasty judgements from 
whi^ We have ourselves experienced hardships and in- 
jttsticef^ We have seen how liable other men are to 
error, with respect to us, when they proceed upon 
fifst impressions, partial accounts, or even upon ap- 
pearances ; and we cannot but know, that we are no 
lest fallible in judging of them. It ought to teach us 
caution and forbearance in our first behaviour, under a 
supposed injury or affront. 

Fourthly} one would think it no extraordinary 
stretch. of candour to make those allowances to others, 
which we habitually expect for ourselves. Yet we are 
with d^culty brought to do this, or to perceive pal- 
liation in any conduct but our own. We do not re- 
meHd>er (what we should never forget), that others have 
their passions and prejudices as well as we — ^their fa- 
vourite aims — their favourite friends-r-their early fears 
-Mbhehr particular caution, their interest, their im- 
pli]aes-?-iheir varieties of humour-— constancy, or 
cluBigeaUeness of mind ; by which, when they are 
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guided^ they do no more than we are doing. They 
act) it may be true, differently from us, but they act 
under the same infirmities of temper, constitutioiiy or 
understanding. 

Fifthly ; there is a point in the progress of a quarrel, 
and a situation in which men are often placed, and that 
is, when both sides would be glad of a reconciliation, 
but know not how to effect it — ^when both wish to ap- 
proach> but neither will make the first advance. It 
may help us to improve this disposition, and to avail 
ourselves of this opportunity, to be apprized that neither 
disposition nor opportunity will last long. If we sufifer 
the quarrel to proceed, the season of reconciliation will 
be gone for ever ; and to invite us to make the first 
advance, let us be assured that it is a generosity which 
will never be forgot. There is no man living who is 
not affected by the kindness, and who feels not the 
superiority, of a ready forgiveness. 

Sixthly ; one compendious rule, which, if observed, 
would prevent many quarrels from originating, and 
many more from proceeding to desperate extremities, 
is the following : " Never to speak what will give 
pain, without a prospect of doing good.'* It is of 
the nature of human resentment to prompt us to say 
what we think may vex and mortify our adversary — 
what may raise up in his breast uneasy recollections, 
and to have a pleasure in doing so. This propensity 
is more irresistible when the sting is pointed by some 
scornful wit or vivacity of reply. A successful retort 
is what few can deny themselves. Our admonition, 
therefore, is, to control and withstand the impulse ; and 
to reflect upon each occasion, not how grating what we 
arc about to say may be, how it will confound and 
silence our adversary^ how raiart or lirdy, how* trae^ 
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or even how just and deserred, but what good it is 
likely to produce. This reflection would correct those 
sudden ebullitions either of anger or fancy, by which, 
if applause be gained, peace and friendship are de- 
stroyed, our tranquillity disturbed, our character ulti- 
mately injured, or at least ruffled in the estimation of 
every one who knows his duty. 

Lastly ) these rules, and every rule upon the sub- 
ject, would become unnecessary, if we once acquired, 
perhaps if we sincerely sought, that disposition which 
Christianity inculcates and enjoins : which disposition 
is not that of the proud and haughty and jealous, or 
peevishi and passionate and captious, least of all of the 
malicious and vindictive, but is mild and gentle, patient 
and long-suffering, forbearing and forgiving ; and if any 
one be overtaken in a fault, restoring such a one in the 
spirit of meekness, under a constant sense of our own 
trials and frailties, lest we also be tempted. 
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XXXVIII. 

OATHS. 

Hebrews vi. 16. 

For men verily sxcear by the greater ; and an oathjbr 
confirmation is to them an end qfall strife. 

Perhaps there are few who, in the course of thdr 
lives, are not, upon some occasion or other, called upon 
to take an oath. Therefore, if there is a thing which 
well deserves to be learnt — ^to be understood — it is tlie 
nature and obligation of an oath. It is an article^ 
indeed, in which the sentiments of mankind are not 
generally to be found fault with j for if there be any 
one thing which men do hold sacred, it is an oath — ^if 
there be one character which they agree to condemn 
and detest, it is that of the perjured man. I believe 
it is generally true, that few or none have the hardiness 
to go about knowingly and deliberately to perjure them- 
selves, but those who have given up all pretensions to 
virtue, and all concern about it, as well as all hopes of 
religion and interest about their future happiness (NT 
misery. And with some, perhaps, this is no security. 
But admitting that there is with the generality some 
concern for virtue at the bottom, there is ground to 
believe, that their opinion of virtue is rather forced by 
custom than consideration ; and this shows it, that yw 
shall frequently see men scrupulou enough about the db 
servation of the law of op*^**— €| i^ 
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evidence before a court of justice, and the like — ^«bo 
very heedless, not to say worse, crf'the anthorirr and ofafi- 
gation of an oath in other cases,— as oaths tor the dae 
discharge of their office, oaths rehdng to the 
and oaths concerning their allegiance, and 
of a like kind. Now it is an oath in both cans ; and 
men's care about the one, and indifference aboal the 
other, seem, I say, to indicate that their ju^onent of 
oaths is taken up rather from coDfbnning to the pre- 
vailing way of thinking, than any just knowledge of 
the subject, or reflections of their own about it.. 

In treating this at present, we will obserre the fol- 
lowing order : first, to say a few words concerning the 
form of oaths ; secondly, their natme ; and then the 
force and obligation upon the conaciences of thoK who 
take them. 

Now as to the form, an oath is a religious ceremony ; 
and like other religious ceremoniea not described or 
pointed out in Scripture, is, and may be, in different 
countries and different ages of the world, very various, 
without any substantial alteration in the thing itself. 
Amongst the Jews, the person sworn held up his right 
hand towards the heavens, while he repeated the terms 
of his oath : which explains the meaning of an expression 
in the Psalms, ** And their right hand is full of false- 
hood.'' Amongst Christians, also, the form differs 
considerably; and in no country, I believe, in the 
world, is the form worse contrived, either to express or 
impress the nature of ^n oath, than in our own. The 
shortness and obscurity of the form, together with the 
levity and too great frequency with which it is ad- 
nunktered, has brought about an inadvertency to the 
obligation of an oath, which, both in a religious and 
political view, is much to be lamented. I do not mean 
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that it is a common practice for men knowingty 
and deliberately to perjure themselves. I trust, as I 
said before^ that this is rare and singular ; but on some 
occasions, they carry away so little awe or sense of an 
oath upon their minds, as hardly to know whether they 
have taken an oath or not ; and therefore they must lie 
in perpetual danger of violating the obligation of the 
oath, from mere ignorance or inattention, or want of 
thought : which, though it does not come up to the 
crime of wilful and corrupt perjury, is still a crime. 
All I think necessary to say, in explanation of the 
form in use amongst us, is this*— that when the person 
sworn repeats the words, *^ So help me Grod,** he is 
understood to mean^^^^' so,'' that is, upon condition of 
my speaking the truth, or performing what I now pro* 
mise ; this he is understood to say when he repeats the 
words, and to assent to when another repeats them. 
But whatever be the form of an oath, the substance 
and signification are the same. It is the calling upcm 
God to witness, that is to take notice of, what we say; 
and invoking his vengeance, or renouncing his favomv 
if what we say be false, or what we promise be not 
performed. 

This is what the person who swears in effect does ; 
and no man can do that, and know what he is doin^ 
without an awe or dread upon his mind both at the 
time and whenever afterwards he reflects upon the ob- 
ligation he is under, and how far he hath been careful to 
fulfil it. The knowledge alone of what an oath is, it 
enough, with a serious mind, to enforce the authoiitj 
of it beyond all other arguments. 

In further explaining the obligation of an oath» we 
must lay out of the case the particular mischief wiiidi 
(tvlse security, and him sfnwB m W My intfaiy% 
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doy because that mischief is to be accounted the same 
as if compassed by any other means ; this we will pass 
over, and observe the general guilt of false swearing, 
which is what we are to consider. Thus, if we take 
away the life of another by false swearing, it is just the 
same as if we stabbed him ; there is no difference. If 
by false swearing we make a cause go otherwise than it 
would have done, and ought to have done, and thereby 
deprive the losing side of what he would otherwise 
have obtained or preserved, it is the same as if we 
robbed him ; the manner of depriving another of his 
just right makes no difference. Whatever we consider 
the general nature and guilt of false swearing to be, these 
particular effects and aggravations are incalculable. 

In order then to show, that oaths carry with them 
a proper force and obligation of their own, it will be 
necessary for me to show, that there is good reason to 
believe that God will punish false swearing with more 
severity than a simple lie, or breach of promise ; for 
unless there be cause to think so, it cannot be contended 
that an oath has either use or virtue in itself; but that 
men's bare word or promise might as well be taken, if 
there be the same guilt in breaking them as a solemn 
oath. Comparisons of crimes are to be made with 
caution, for they are attended with this disadvantage-^ 
that when we mention one crime to be greater than 
another, the hearer is led to fancy the less crime to be 
none at all, or to be inconsiderable. Thus, while we 
-prove that false swearing is a greater sin, and will be 
more severely punished than lying, we are apt to think 
lying can be no great sin in the sight of God, nor the 
punishment much. This is not* an uncommon, but 
•rarely a very weak way of reasoning ; for lying remains 
jnffc ^ lame crime, and the punishment which awaits it 
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will be just the same, wliether peijury be a greater sin 
or not. It does not make the guilt of one action les, 
to show that the guilt of another is greater, any more 
than it diminishes the height of one tower or mountain 
to say that another tower or mountain is higher. 

Under- this caution, therefore, we proceed to offisr 
our reasons why we believe that God will punish Mat 
swearing with more severity than a simple lie, or hrettdi 
of promise. First $ peijury is a sin of greater ddJ^ 
beration. The person who swears has in fact, I h^ 
lieve, the thoughts of God and of religion upon Ub 
mind at the time ; at least there are very few who can 
shake them off entirely : he offends, therefore, if he do 
offend, with a high hand*^-^in the veiy face, that is, and 
in defiance, of the sanctions of religion. This oflfenoe 
implies a disbelief or contempt of God's knowledgi^ 
power, or justice ; which cannot be said of a lie, when 
there is nothing to carry the mind to any reflecdon 
upon the Deity, or the divine attributes at all. For 
a lie may be sometimes pleaded haste, negligence, 
thoughtlessness, surprise: this can never be ailc^ied 
in extenuation of perjury. It is doing a cool, xum- 
certed, deliberate crime. It may be said of a liar, that 
he was off his guard — ^had not the sense of his duty, 
and of God, the Author of all duty, upon his mind at 
the time ; the reverse of this is the case of peijury. A 
man must have, from the nature of the thing, and 
in fact has, the thoughts of God Almighty and of hk 
duty upon his mind at the time ; and then it is show- 
ing, by transgressing one, and in effect bidding defiance 
to the other, a false way of implying in the perscm 
guilty of it, either 'a disbelief or contempt of Crod^ 
knowledge, power, and justice. This is a heavy a^ 
cusation ; but when meM i that » man who swean 
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calls upon God to witness what he says* invokes Us 
vengeance, renounces his favour, if what he says be 
£dse, knowing still that it is false, what are we to 
think of the swearer's guilt ? Can we think he believes 
that God hears him, that God has the power to punish 
him, and that God is a punisher and avenger of wicked- 
ness ? If he believe these attributes, it is dear that he 
despises and wilfully defies them. 

But, secondly ; perjury violates a superior confidence. 
Mankind must trust to one another ; and they have 
nothing better to trust to than another's oath« Hence 
all legal decisions, which govern and affect every right 
and interest on this side of the grave, of necessity pro- 
ceed and depend upon oaths. Perjury, therefore, in 
its general consequences, strikes at the security of re- 
putation, property, and even life itself. A lie cannot 
do the same mischief, because the same credit is not 
given to it. I have repeatedly endeavoured to incul- 
cate this rule, that the way of estimating the guilt of 
any action is, to consider what would be the conse- 
quence if others allowed themselves in the same : the 
rule will never fail us. Now apply it to the case of 
perjury : what would be the eflfects, what would be the 
condition of mankind, if men once Ix^n to trifle with 
oaths, or to allow themselves, without shame or reserve, 
to swear to a falsehood ? no man's innocence, no man's 
character, no man's estate, no man's life, would be safe 
for an hour. Who would sleep in his bed in peace 
that reflected he was in danger of being called out 
to prison, and perhaps to death, upon the accusation of 
a false witness ; and that, since the obligation of oaths 
was held no longer sacred, false witnesses were to be 
procured in every street of a city ? We read of some- 
thing of the kind in the last stage of prophecy, in the 
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state at which some nations arrived before their de- 
struction ; and a dismal state of affairs it was. It sup- 
plied the place of murder and robbery, when men coidd 
take away the lives and fortunes of another by false 
swearing. This they may always do. Courts of justice, 
be they ever so honest or so vigilant, cannot help it, 
for they must trust to oaths of witnesses; for what 
else, what higher tie upon the consciences of men, can 
they trust to ? So that it is truly said that every man's 
estate or life is in the power of perjury to take away ; 
and this is true in our own country as much as in any 
other. 

The point we laid down was, that there is good 
reason to believe that God will punish &lse swearing 
with greater severity than a simple falsehood ; and we 
have evidence to prove that it is in reality a greater 
crime. 

But further it is to be observed, in the third and last 
place, that God, in the Old Testament, directed the 
Israelites to swear by his name, and the priests to re- 
quire upon some occasions an oath of the person to be 
examined ; and moreover, to show the immutability of 
his own counsels, he solemnly confirmed his covenant 
with that people by an oath. None of these things, it 
is probable, he would have done, had he not intended 
that oaths should have some meaning and effect beyond 
the obligation of a bare word or promise — ^which eflfect 
must be owing to the severer punishment with which 
he will hereafter vindicate the authority of oaths. 
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PROFANE SWEARING. 

Exodus xx. 7- 

Thou shall not take the name qfthe Lord thy God in 
vain^for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain. 

In all cases whatever, where there is an express com- 
mand» it is best, in my opinion, to set off with the 
command, and to let it . come fairly to be tried what 
the strength of the command is — ^whether men will take 
upon them to set aside the authority of God's com- 
mandment or not. 

Now in the case of profane swearing, there is a posi- 
tive and express command extant. There neither is, 
nor ever was, a doubt but that the command reaches 
the case. There neither is, nor ever was, a doubt but 
that the case of profane swearing constituted a direct 
and positive violation of the command. There may be, 
and there are, various ways of taking God's name in 
vain, but it never has been disputed that profane swear- 
ing is one of them 

There is no swearer, then, who does not knowingly 
idolate the divine command, and who therefore has not 
this question to ask himself, — ^whether he be safe while 
lie is going on in a continued breach of one of God's 
'"•moniiiiidments ? . That is precisely his situation ; and 
lufift dmrt either from sound reason or from Scrip. 
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ture, good authority for believing that to be a safe 
situation, then he may be at ease : if he cannot, then 
has he the condemnation of a transgressed and despised 
command to look forward to. It does not seem a case, 
either for evasion, for doubt, or indeed for much rea- 
soning. The command is clear, if commands can be 
clear. The transgression is also clear. 

And in this respect it goes beyond some other duties, 
and some other sins, in the clearness of the command 
and the clearness of the transgression : for which reason, 
although it may be true, and perhaps is true, that 
the most ignorant persons are the most guilty of this 
practice, yet it is a case in which ignorance is little or 
no excuse. Were it a deep or abstruse caae^— were it 
a case of much argument or reasoning— *were it a cue 
which called for learning, or research, or inquiry, or 
knowledge, to come to any certainty about it— -great 
apologies might be made for ignorance, great allowance 
to the want of education or of opportunity, from which 
the ignorance proceeded. But nothing of this sort can 
be pleaded. Here is a plain command, and a jdaiii 
transgression. The ignorant man knows this as well as 
the wise. It is a rule for all — " Grod will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain," is a judgement 
pronounced for all mankind. The most illiterate un- 
derstands it — the most learned does no more. 

If any questions have been ever raised upon this 
command, such as whether taking any oath, or iipon 
any occasion, be consistent with it, more especially as 
it is recognised and applied by our Saviour, they are 
questions in which the profane swearer has no concern. 
This case is clearly within the law. It is nothing to 
him whether other cases be so or not. 

I have said. h. iiL tnmsgreiwm of aphh i 
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command—- and of what sort of a command ? Let that 
be considered. Let it be considered under what cir- 
cumstances, with what distinguishing force, with what 
extraordinary and prodigious solemnity, the Ten Com- 
mandments, of which this is one, were originally de- 
livered-^what reverence they are entitled to from all 
who reverence God. With those who think that God 
is not to be reverenced — ^who do not reverence him in 
any thing, I have no concern. ** And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Go unto the people, and sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow ; and be ready against the third 
day, for the third day the Lord will come down, in the 
sight of all the people, upon Mount Sinai. And it 
came to pass on the third day in the morning, that 
there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick clotid 
upon the Mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceed- 
ing loud, so that all the people that was in the camp 
trembled ; and Moses brought forth the people out of the 
camp to meet with God, and they stood at the foot of 
the Mount : and Mount Sinai was altogether in a smoke, 
because the Lord descended upon it in fire : and the 
smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and 
the whole Mount quaked greatly. And when the voice 
of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spoke, and God answered him by a voice. 
And God spake all these words.** " These words,'* 
saith Moses, ^* the Lord spake unto all your assembly 
in the Mount, out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, 
and of the thick darkness, with a great voice, and he 
added no more ; and he wrote them upon two tables of 
stone, and delivered them unto me.'* 

Now of commands so delivered, so pronounced, ac- 
com|Mmed with such terrible preparation and solem- 
mtff i»-aHy .one to be made a sport of? Is it to be a 
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diversion, a mirth, to treat one such command with 
insult and contempt, and with the very highest degree 
of both ? Yet is it not true, that " Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,'' is one of 
these commands? and is it not true, that it is thus 
treated ? I speak not, as I said before, to those who 
think that God is not to be reverenced at all, or who 
do not reverence him in any thing, but ta others do I 
speak, and most especially to all young persons. What 
a beginning is this, of a religious course of life ? It is 
impossible, in the nature of things, that any serious sen- 
timents of religion, any impressions, any conversation, 
any practice, any thing that resembles a religious charac- 
ter, or approaches to it, can grow out of such an origin. 
But it may be said that this was spoken to the Jews, 
and not to the Christians. Hear how that matter 
stands : ^^ I say unto you, swear not at all — ^neither by 
heaven, for it is God's throne ; nor by the earth, for 
it is his footstool — neither by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great king — neither shalt thou swear by 
thy head, because thou canst not make one hair white 
or black : but let your communication be yea, yea, or 
nay, nay, for whatever is more than these, cometh of 
evil.'* These are the words of Christ himself, whereby 
it appears most indisputably, that he adopts the third 
commandment in its full extent, and according to the 
spirit, as well as the letter of it. So far from super- 
seding or weakening its authority, he adds to it his 
own ; " / say unto you, swear not at all." So ht 
from confining its extent, he rather enlarges it ; that is, 
he interprets it according to its spirit as well as its 
letter : from the name of God he extends it to every 
thing which relates to God. This excuse, therefore^ 
does not come well from the wuf ChiistiaQl: 
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whatever, namely, that the commandment was spoken 
only to the Jews ; for Christ, the Author of our reli- 
gion, has explicitly adopted it, in all its forcci in all 
its obligation, and in all its extent. What Christ him^ 
self began upon this head, the apostles continued : 
" Above all things, my brethren, swear not, neither by 
heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any other oath.'* 
Here is the very same strain of admonition as our Lord 
had used — clear, positive, decisive ; and this is from 
St. James. 

Am I not well warranted, therefore, in asserting 
concerning profane swearing, that there is a clear com- 
mand, and a clear transgression ? But will any one 
reply by asking, What is a command without a reason ? 
I will judge the strength of the command by the weight 
of the reason, when I know it. Is this a reply from a 
creature to his Creator, from dust and ashes to Omni- 
potence, from ignorance itself to Him who knoweth 
all things, from weakness and impotency to the Ruler 
of the world ? Is the command itself nothing ? Is 
not. the command itself sufficient : above all reasons 
or arguments whatever sufficient — ^a command so pro- 
nounced, so ratified ; proceeding from such authority, 
delivered with such solemnity ; so decisive in its pro- 
hibitions, so clear in its signification ? 

The reason nevertheless is the strongest of all 
reasons, — ^to uphold, namely, in the minds of men, a 
reverence for their Creator. Such is human nature, 
such is the constitution of the human mind, that what 
is treated externally, that is by words or by behaviour, 
with levity and giddiness and contempt, loses its force 
and impression internally. It is so in all cases : it is 
remackably so in the present. How stands the fact in 
nied addicted to swemring? are they men who Uvq 
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under an inward conscientious awe of God Almighty; 
a sense of his infinite adorable nature, of his constant 
presence, of his bounty or his goodness, of his power 
or his authority, his close relation to us, our absolute 
dependence upon him ? If these things be true, are 
they not things which should possess the mind ? But is 
it possible that a mind possessed with such thoughts 
should allow itself without any shock in the practice <rf 
swearing? Is outward profaneness consistent with in- 
ward piety? Can they, do they in fact and in experience, 
subsist together in the same person ? That I take to 
be the exact question. If it be true, either that a deep, 
a just, a rational piety, even without the smallest tinc- 
ture of enthusiasm or melancholy, must and actually 
will produce a seriousness of outward demeanour with 
respect to these subjects, — at least to a degree sufficient 
to check both presumptuous contempt and heedless 
levity ; of which contempt and levity a surer evidence 
and indication cannot be given than by common swear- 
ing, in any form of it and under all forms (for though 
forms of swearing be more or less shocking, they are 
in their view alike) ; or if on the other hand it be true, 
that the habit and practice of swearing will eat out, in 
young minds most particularly, all reverence for God 
Almighty, dissipate all good impressions, produce sn 
incapacity for devotion, either public or private ; and at 
last bring them to an impious boldness, to a casting 
off of all awe of God's judgements, of all regard and 
respect to him — then undoubtedly there was not only 
reason, but the highest of all reasons, for laying aie- 
straint upon licentiousness so pernicious in its con- 
sequences; and the same, nay indeed much gmte 
reason, for obeying that \am^ and that iiguoetieii bj- 
which it was laid. De^ ' ^ ihaft^^-Mpld'l 
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God Almighty lies at the root of every thing which 
is goody is the only restraint from every thing that is 
bad — that whatever in any degree diminishes, or tends 
to diminish that regard, is of all hurtful things the 
most so. 

For if it be allowed, which I think it may, that to 
see the moral evil of swearing is, to look farther than the 
generality of men do look ; and that these evil effects, 
though real, and great, and certain, are not, like the 
effects of murder or theft, sensible and immediate ; 
allowing this, then in what situation does the subject 
stand with those who have not considered the effects 
at all ? It stands thus — it stands with them upon the 
ground of religion. The religion of the case, the reli- 
gious command is clear : that at least is obvious and 
intelligible: of that at least they must be apprised. 
Wherefore, if they be of the number of those who do 
not comprehend the reason, or have nevfer much con- 
sidered the reason which makes swearing and cursing 
an evil, upon principles of morality, then it becomes a 
test and trial whether religion alone, whether religion 
as such, and independently of other considerations, has 
any authority or influence with them at all. Rules of 
morality, such as, commonly speaking, are called so, do 
not afford this test ; for they are either enforced by 
the terrors or penalties of law, or the violation of them 
is attended with direct and immediate public mischief, 
or with cruelty, or with injury to individuals : under 
all which circumstances, although religion operate in 
keeping us to our duty, yet it operates in conjunction 
and combination with other powerful motives. In the 
case before us, that is to say, in curbing and checking, 
and breaking the practice of profane swearing, religion 
tes bj ttselft and therefore shows what degree of 

B B 
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force and strength and weight it really has with us. 
This observation is applicable to a higher . class than 
those who are vulgarly addicted to this vice, and the 
very truth is, that those who have upon their minds a 
sense of religion as such, and in any degree proportioned 
to its immense importance, are not drawn into the 
practice of swearing by any position of circumstances 
whatever; those in whom this sense is feeble, or 
wanting, or lost, are drawn into this practice, if it so 
happen that their profession, their company, or their 
temper, or their habit, lead them into it. 

I shall conclude with one reflection. 

If there be one description of men more than an- 
other who ought to have the dread of God Almighty 
upon their minds, and in whom that dread ought to 
check all profane, all contemptuous, all idle, idl im« 
pious treatment of his name and his commands, it k 
those who carry their lives in their hands. <* Be not 
afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can do ; but I will forewarn you 
whom you shall fear; fear him, who after he hath 
killed, hath power to cast into hell : yea I say unto yoa 
fear him." 
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XL. 



DRUNKENNESS. 

Rom. XIII. 13. 

Let us zvalk honestly ^ as in the day ; not in rioting and 

drunkenness. 

Whoever considers the purity and strictness of 
the Christian religion; how it extends its rules, not 
only to our actions, but our words, not only to words, 
but to thoughts ; how it requires self-command, self- 
government, at almost every turn, and in every point 
of our duties ; mastery and management of our pas- 
sions of every kind ; a constraint over every inclina- 
tion, so as to be able to check and call it back to 
its subjection to reason — ^whoever considers this, will 
see that we stand in - need of perpetual vigilance and 
circumspection — ^how liable we are to fall ; how little 
able to maintain a complete adherence to God's laws, 
even in our soberest hours, with the perfect use of our 
faculties, and without any extraordinary violence or 
impetuosity added to our acquired or constitutional 
propensities ; that consequently, when a great advantage 
as thrown by intemperance into the wrong scale, the 
passions of every sort are inflamed and put in motion, our 
reflection and sense of duty is confused, our judgment 
disordered, tlie admonitions of conscience laid asleep, 
and we are surrounded with temptations and with 
]nfvocation8»*-iii this condition it cannot be expected 
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from human strength that a man should preserve an 
unblameable conduct, or a steady regard to the rules of 
morality and religion. Accordingly, I suppose it is the 
fact, that few, or none, recover from a fit of intemper- 
ance but who are conscious, when they come to them- 
selves, of some impropriety or extravagance into which 
drunkenness has betrayed them ; some action or some 
outrage of which they are ashamed ; some expression or 
word which has escaped them, and which they wish in 
vain could be recalled ; some quarrel which they have 
drawn upon themselves ; some enmity of which they 
have sown the seed, and, universally, a loss of thai 
command of ourselves in which both our happiness and 
virtue consist. But then comes the specious con- 
sideration, that the crimes a man commits in that con- 
dition are excused by the very condition, he is in ; that 
he is not chargeable with what he does when he is not 
himself, when he has no gommand perhaps left of his 
conduct ; when his nature and disposition are altered 
as to all moral purposes : that, like the insane person, 
he is entitled to all the indulgence and excuses of that 
condition. This plea is made by thousands ; it is a 
kind of discourse you often hear ; and weighs, I am apt 
to suppose, much in the private thoughts of persras 
addicted to intemperate courses. We allow, too, that 
it carries enough bf the semblance of reason to impose 
upon many, and to deserve examination. 

Now, the first observation that occurs is, that if this 
plea were allowed in its full extent, a man would be at 
liberty when he found himself disordered by inten* 
perance to commit any crime or any extravagance} 
for his drunkenness, according to his argument, 
cover and excuse it alls and a eonduaian ao 
leads one to suspect t^ n^i w^iiri||vj|4U|| 
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The truth of the case seems to be this ; that if we look 
no further than the point of time when a drunken man 
commits his crime, it will be difficult to distinguish 
between his case and that of an insane person ; for 
he is at that moment more completely bereft of his 
reason, at least as completely delivered over to the im- 
pulse of his passions, as the other : and if that be an 
excuse for the one, why should it not be so for both ? — 
So it may be argued, if we confine our attention to the 
precise period of committing the offence : but here the 
two cases differ exceedingly — that the one person suffers 
under the visitation of an inevitable calamity ; the other 
is the author of his own distemper: and this is what, 
properly, the drunkard's guilt consists in ; 7iot in com- 
mitting faults when he is in a condition in which he 
cannot help it, but in knowingly and voluntarily bring- 
ing himself into such a condition. And when we once 
understand the proper foundation of the guilt, we shall 
be enabled to estimate the crime of the action of a 
drunken man, compared with the same action in a 
sober man. The rule of reason and justice appears to 
be this : whatever proportion the chance of falling into 
such and such crimes bears to the absolute certainty, 
the same proportion does the crime of any evil action 
in a drunken man bear to the guilt of the same action 
in a sober man ; so that if there be, as there always is, 
unjustifiable licentiousness, if not of action, at least of 
language and thought, to which all persons inflamed 
with liquor are subject ; or if there be certain particular 
feelings and extravagancies to which the infirmity of 
partiimlar constitutions when disordered by intem- 
perance are. sure to draw men into, then, and to both 
.thesct the guilt uiay be deemed equal to the deeds, if 
umiitted with aU <Nir senses and faculties about us : 
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for it makes little or no difference whether we deli- 
berately commit a crime, or deliberately put ourselves 
into a condition in which we know beforehand that we 
shall be tempted to commit it. Of crimes and out- 
rages which are the effects of drunkenness but un- 
usual or unthought of, the judgment is not quite the 
same ; they cannot be accounted of, as if proceeding 
from deliberate wickedness, because they are the efiects 
of a condition which admits of no deliberation, nor can 
it be said here, as before, that the drunken man foresaw, 
or might have foreseen these effects, when he suflfered 
himself to be brought into such a condition ; for they 
are by the supposition unusual, and therefore not fore- 
seen : but though unusual, they are not impossible, nor 
perhaps, all things considered, very improbable. There- 
fore there is a guilt, and a very great one, in incurring 
the hazard, or even the possibility of perpetrating those 
crimes and outrages from which we had power or had 
reason to withhold us ; and from which we are safe, or at 
least distant, so long as we neither abused that power nor 
that reason. I here put the supposition more in favour 
of intemperance than it will properly bear : for I sup- 
posed that the disorder occasioned by it deprives a man 
of the use of his understanding, and leaves him, at the 
time of committing the crime, in the absolute condition 
of an insane person ; so that the very guilt he was 
capable of, consisted in bringing himself into that con- 
dition. Now this is seldom the case in reality : in in- 
toxication, some self-command, some conscientious aense 
of right and wrong remains with men ; and for so mud 
as does remain they are accountable, as much then, m 
ever. Another circumstance should likewise alwiys be 
noticed, which is a great Bggrwwliea of ' dnrnkennai : 
When a man finds by exT*'*^© 
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pernicious consequences which intemperance produces 
to himself, or through him to others, and does not take 
warning by them, but returns to his drunkenness at every 
opportunity, and whenever the temptation comes round, 
it will be difficult to distinguish such a man's misconduct 
from the same misconduct in a sober person ; at least, 
there is a wide difference between this case, and his 
who has been casually betrayed into intemperance, and, 
by intemperance, into improper behaviour, and takes 
little caution from the experience of his own infirmity, 
to keep out of the way of a second temptation, or gains 
little resolution to withstand it. 

One considerable part of the mischiefs and evil 
tendency of intemperance, is the example^ especially in 
people whose example is likely to influence others ; as of 
masters of families, persons in public stations, those 
who are, or ought to be, the instructors of others. 

Drunkenness effectually puts an end to all authority ; 
for it so degrades and debases the drunkard, as not only 
to bring him upon a level with the lowest of those over 
whom his authority should be preserved, but much 
beneath them : it is ridiculous in a drunkard to talk 
to others of decency, order, good manners, quietness, 
peaceableness, industry, activity, usefulness, who him- 
self, in this one vice, exhibits a public example of the 
violation of all these duties. And this matter of ex- 
ample, in this, as well as in a thousand other instances, 
may lead us to enlarge our views of the consequences 
of our actions, and see a guilt in them which we may 
not discern in them considered simply in themselves. 
In the case before us, expense, for instance, may not 
be a connderation to all ; but their example, or their 
iXHiipanyy may draw in others to make it a considera- 
kn wry serious. In like manner, the shame, and 
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distress, and terror, and uneasiness which intemperance 
is sure to occasion to a person's own family, is an im- 
portant a^ravation of the offence. This is not ap- 
plicable to those who have no family; but then the 
infection of their example, or the exercise of their vice, 
propagates itself to those who have families, and so 
makes them indirectly the authors of misery which, 
very possibly, they never intended or suspected. 

I have thus enumerated the effects of drunkenness 
without exaggeration ; for I do not wish to indulge in 
invective or excite indignation against it, further than 
the solid mischief it produces will justify. Universally 
we ought to take into the account, not merely the mis- 
chief it produces at the very moment of committing 
the crime, but altogether, sooner or later, directly or 
indirectly ; to ourselves, in our fortunes, health, con- 
stitutions, understandings; to our families, in their 
subsistence, expectations, morals, peace, and satisfaction; 
to the neighbourhood and the public at large, by the 
outrages, indecencies, and extravagancies into which it 
betrays us ; or more generally, by the evil tendency of 
our example, which will operate afterwards where it is 
more pernicious than in ourselves, and for which we are 
in a very serious degree answerable. 

It remains that we state the judgment of Scripture 
concerning this vice ; which you will find to be agreeable 
to what the light of nature, rightly attended to, indi- 
cates of its evil tendency : "Be not drunk with wine,* 
says Saint Paul, " wherein is excess." You here find 
no rigid rules of abstinence or self-denial ; nothing of 
that unnecessary mortification or painful infirnd of the . 
satisfactions of life, which all religionfl 
on enthusiasm or imposture have been 
Saint Paul does not forbid wine ; I 
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with wine, wherein is excess. The reasonableness of 
this precept entitles it to respect. 

In the sixth chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, Saint Paul enumerates the offenders of 
whom he says, " they shall not inherit the kingdom of 
heaven/* Amongst these we find drunkards : ** neither 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkardsj nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall enter the kingdom of heaven." This 
declaration admits of no comment save one : that we 
must understand the Apostle to speak of habitual 
offenders, persisting in their respective crimes, without 
repentance, change, or reformation. In other passages. 
Saint Paul is at some pains to teach his disciples how 
inconsistent this vice is with their particular characters 
and profession. It was a common way of preaching 
with him, to describe those who were indulged with the 
light of the Gospel as children of light, and of the day ; 
in opposition to the rest of the world, who lived, as to 
religious matters, in night and darkness. In this view 
of their condition as Christians, he takes occasion to 
enforce upon them the duty of sobriety : " They that 
be drunken, are drunken in the night ; but let us who 
are of the day be sober.'* I am not concerned to discuss 
the arguments. The passage shows Saint PauPs senti- 
ments of the crime of drunkenness, and its absolute 
inconsistency with the Christian profession. 

With respect to the preservatives against this vice, 

the first thing to be remarked is, that there is no trusting 

to our natural aversion to excessive drinking. Most 

.people have this aversion at first. Therefore, a man 

jMODg drawn in notwithstanding, proves that that is 

to be depended upon. 

^Smi our business, in which we are exposed to 
and many invitations to excess, or from 
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any other cause, that we find our aversion abating, and a 
liking or a desire aflter this indulgence beginning, I know 
of no better advice that can be given, than to tie our- 
selves down by rules, and resolutely and constantly to 
abide by them. 

All such rules are absurd when they are unnecessary; 
but they are not unnecessary when we are exposed to 
such danger by the consequences of falling into such a 
habit, so utterly destructive of all that is good, and of 
such incalculable mischief; and from which there is so 
little hope, if there be any indeed, of ever recovering. 

The next great caution I would recommend is to 
beware of indulgences of the kind when alone, at home, 
and in our own families. So long as we confine our 
intemperance to occasions of feasting or of company, 
that can be repeated no oftener than the occasions re- 
turn, which is not constantly. Whenever we cease 
to wait for occasions, and have found the way of be- 
taking ourselves to this gratification by ourselves, there 
is less, there is nothing, to hinder or interrupt a settled 
habit of intemperance fastening upon us. As I have 
observed already, the most plausible excuse to ourselves 
for indulgence is fatigue : thousands have been drawn 
in by this excuse. It is always, therefore, prud^it to 
place the danger full before our eyes — to reflect how 
easily and how gently refreshment leads to intemper- 
ance, indulgence to excess. We shall consult our safety 
and happiness by forbidding to ourselves such indul- 
gence the moment we perceive that there is danger of 
its gaining ground upon us, and laying, however dowfy, 
the foundation for every other vice. 
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XLI. 

ON PURITY OP THE HEART AND AFFECTIONS. 

1 John hi. 2, 3. 

Belovedf now are we the sons of God : and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be ; but we know that, 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him / Jbr we 
shall see him as he is. And every man that hath 
this hope in him purjfieth himself, even as he is 
pure. 

When the text tells us, ** that every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself/' it must be under- 
stood as intending to describe the natural, proper, and 
genuine effects of this hope, rather, perhaps, than the 
actual effects, or at least as effects, which, in point of 
experience, universally follow from it. As hath al- 
ready been observed, tjie whole text relates to sin* 
cere Christians, and to these alone : the word we, in 
the preceding part of it, comprises sincere Christians, 
and no others. Therefore the words every man must 
be limited to the same sort of men, of whom he was 
ipeaking before. It is not probable, that in the same 
tentence he would change the persons and characters 
^oneeming whom he discoursed. So that if it had been 
Ip Saint Jofan^ that, in point of fact, every 
vdU'Mitj^iiriiy liiiiiadf who had this hope in him, 
iMi M^UM^ 1 Mfeve, that these were not 
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the kind of persons he had in his view ; that, through- 
out the whole of the text, he had in contemplation the 
religious condition and character of sincere Christians, 
and no other. When, in the former part of the text, 
he talked of we being the sons of God, of we being like 
Christ, he undoubtedly meant sincere Christians alone : 
and it would be strange if he meant any other in this 
latter part of the text, which is in fact a continuation 
of the same discourse, of the same subject, nay, a por- 
tion of the same sentence. 

I have- said thus much in order to obviate the con* 
trariety which there seems to be between Saint John's 
assertion and experience. Experience, I acknowledge, 
proves the inefficacy, in numerous cases, of religious 
hope and religious motives : and it must be so ; for if 
religious motives operated certainly and necessarily, if 
they produced their effect by an infallible power over 
the mind, we should only be machines necessarily ac- 
tuated ; and that certainly is not the thing which a 
moral agent, a religious agent, was intended to be. It 
was intended that we should have the power of doing 
right, and, consequently, of doing wrong : for he who 
cannot do wrong, cannot do right by choice ; he is a 
mere tool and instrument, or rather a machine, which- 
ever he does. Therefore all moral motives, and all re 
ligious motives, unless they went to deprive man of his 
liberty entirely, which they most certainly were not 
meant to do, must depend for their influence and suc^ 
cess upon the man himself. 

The success, therefore, is various ; but when it fails, 
it is owing to some vice and corruption in the mind 
itself. Some men are very little affiscted by religioiii 
exhortation of any kind, eith» bj Jmuring w readipgi 
That is a vice and corruption -in lelf, Sam 
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men, though aiSected, are not -affected efficiently to 
influence their lives* That is a vice and corruption in 
the mind, or rather in the heart : and so it will always 
be found. But I do not so much wonder at persons 
being unaffected by what others tell them, be those 
others who they may, preachers, or teachers, or friends, 
or parents, as I wonder at seeing men not a&cted by 
their own thoughts, their own meditations : yet it is 
so ; and when it is so, it argues a deep corruption of 
mind indeed. We can think upon the most serious, the 
most solemn subjects, without any sort of consequence 
upon our lives. Shall we call this seared insensibility ? 
shall we call it a fatal inefficiency of the rational prin- 
ciple within us ? shall we confess, that the mind has lost 
its government over the man ? 

These are observations upon the state of morals and 
religion, as we see them in the world : but whatever 
these observations be, it is still true, and this is Saint 
John's assertion, that the proper, natural, and genuine 
effect of religious hope is to cause us to strive '* to 
purilfy ourselves, even as he is pure.** Saint John 
strongly fixes our attention, — I mean as he means, such 
of us as are sincere Christians, — upon what we are to be 
hereafter. This, as to particulars, is veiled from us, as 
we have observed, by our present nature ; but as to 
generals, as to what is of real importance and concern 
for us to know (I do not mean but that it might be 
highly gratifying and satisfactory to know more, but as 
to what is of the first importance and concern for us to 
know), we have a glorious assurance, we have an assur- 
ance that we shall undei^o a change in our nature in- 
finitely for the better ; that when be shall appear glo- 
rified as he is, we shall belike him* Then the point is, 
irhat we are to do, how we an. to act, under this ex« 
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pectatioii, having this hope, with this prospect, placed 
before our eyes ? Saint John tells us, ** we are to purify 
ourselves, even as he is pure." 

Now what is the scriptural meaning of purifying our- 
selves can be made out thus. The contrary of purity 
is defilement, that is evident } but our Saviour himself 
hath told us what the things which defile a man are ; 
and this is the enumeration : evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness ; and the reason given why these are the 
real proper defilements of our nature, is, that they pro- 
ceed from within, out of the heart : these evil things 
come. from within, and defile the man. The seat, there- 
fore, of moral defilement, according to our Saviour, is 
the heart i by which we know, that he always meant the 
afiectiohs and the disposition. The seat, therefore, ci 
moral purity must necessarily be the same ; for purity 
is the reverse of defilement : consequently, to purify 
ourselves, is to cleanse our hearts from the presence and 
pollution of sin ; of those sins particularly, which re- 
side in, and continue in the heart. This is the puiga- 
tion intended in our text. This is the task of purga- 
tion enjoined upon us. 

It is to be noticed, that it goes beyond the mere con- 
trol of our actions. It adds a further duty, the purify* 
ing of our thoughts and affections. Nothing can be 
more certain, than that it was the design of our 
Saviour, in the passage here referred to, to direct the 
attention of his disciples to the heart, to that which is 
within a man, in contradistinction to that which is esr 
temal. Now he who only strives to control his onl* 
ward actions, but lets his thoug|ita.MiA jmfmm imiaiiff 
themselves without check r m\ 
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to that which is within him, in contradistinction to that 
which is external. Secondly, the instances which our 
Saviour has given, though, like all instances in Scrip- 
ture, and to say the truth, in all ancient writings, they 
be specimens and illustrations of his meaning, as to the 
kind and nature of the duties or the vices which he had 
in view, rather than complete catalogues, including all 
such duties or vices by name, so that no other but what 
are thus named and specified were intended — though 
this qualified way of understanding the enumerations 
be right, yet even this enumeration itself shows, that 
our Saviour's lesson went beyond the mere external 
action. Not only are adulteries and fornications men- 
tioned, but evil thoughts and lasciviousness ; not only 
murders, but an evil eye ; not only thefts, but covet- 
ousness or covetings. Thus by laying the axe to the 
root ; not by lopping off the branches, but by laying 
the axe to the root, our Saviour fixed the only rule 
which can ever produce good morals. 

Merely controlling the actions, without governing 
the thoughts and affections, will not do. In point of 
fact it is never successful. It is certainly not a com- 
pliance with our Saviour's commaiid, nor is it what St, 
John meant in the text by purifying ourselves. 

^* Every man that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself, even as he," namely, Christ himself, " is pure." 
It is a doctrine and lesson of the New Testament, not 
once, but repeatedly, inculcated, that if we hope to re« 
semble Christ in his glorified state, we must resemble 
him in his human state. And it is a part, and a most 
dgnificant part, of this doctrine, that the resemblance 
Blttrt consist in purity from sin, especially from those 
iins which cleave and attach to the heart. It is by 
it* Arail .tttnally put thus : ^^ If we be dead with 
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Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him.** 
" Dead with Christ ;*' what can that mean ? for the 
apostle speaks to those who had not yet undergone 
natural death. He explains : " Reckon yourselves to 
be dead unto sin ;" that, you hear, is the death he 
means. " He, that is dead, is freed from sin ;" that is 
Saint PauPs own exposition of his own words ; and 
then, keeping the sense of the words in his thoughts, 
he adds ; " if we be dead with Christ, we believe that 
we shall also live with him.** Again, still keeping the 
same sense in view, and no other sense : " If we have 
been planted together in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection." Once 
more, but still, observe, in the same' sense : " We are 
buried with him by baptism unto death ; our old man is 
crucified with him.** The burden of the whole passage 
is, that if we hope to resemble what Christ is in heaven, 
we must resemble what he was upon earth ; and that 
this resemblance must consist specifically in the radical 
casting off of our sins. The expressions of the apostle 
are very strong ; " that the body of sin may be de- 
stroyed. Let not sin reign in your mortal body ; obey 
it not in the lusts thereof.** Not only in its practices, 
but in its desires, " Sin shall not have dominion over 
you.** 

In another epistle, that to the Colossians, Saint Paul 
speaks of an emancipation from sin, as a virtual rising 
from the dead, like as Christ rose from the dead. " U 
ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things that are 
above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God : 
set your affections on things above, not on things of tl^ 
earth ; for ye are dead, and your life is hid with Chriat 
in God. When Christ, who is our life, shall appear* 
then shall ye also appear wi*^ ^»m in gjiarf/^ In tbi| 
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tvay is the comparison carried on. And what is the 
practical exhortation which it suggests ? " Mortify, 
therefore, your members which are upon the earth, for- 
nication, uncleanness, evil concupiscence, and covetous* 
ness :" which is an equivalent exhortation, and drawn 
from the same premises, as that of the text, << Purify 
yourselves, even as he is pure." 

The Scriptures, then, teach that we are to make 
ourselves like Christ upon earth, that we may be- 
come like him in heaven ; and this likeness is to consist 
in purity. 

Now there are a class of Christians, and I am ready 
to dlow, real Chijstians, to whom this admonition of the 
text is peculiarly necessary. 

They are not those who set aside religion ; they are 
not those who disregard the will of their Maker, but they 
are those who endeavour to obey him partially, and in 
this way — ^finding it an easier thing to do good than to 
expel their sins, especially those which cleave to their 
hearts, their affections, or their imaginations, they set 
their endeavours more towards beneficence than purity. 
You say we ought not to speak disparagingly of doing 
good : by no means ; but we affirm, that it is not the 
whole of our duty, nor the most difficult part of it ; in 
particular, it is not that part of it which is insisted upon 
in the text, and in those other Scriptures that have been 
mentioned. The text, enjoining the imitation of Christ 
upon earth, in order that we may become like him in 
heaven, does not say, do good even as he went about 
doing good, but it says, ** purify yourselves even as he is 
pure :** so saith Saint John. '* Mortify the deeds of the 
body, let not sin reign in you ; die with Christ unto sin ; 
be baptised unto Jesus Christ, that is, unto his death ; 

buried with hmi by baptism unto death ; be planted 
mrim c c 
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together in the likeness of his death ; crucify the old 
man, and destroy the body of sin ; as death hath no 
more dominion over him, so let sin no more reign in 
your mortal bodies :" so Saint Paul. All these strong 
and significant metaphors are for the purpose of impress, 
ing more forcibly upon us this great lesson, that to 
participate with Christ in his glory, we must participate 
with him in his humiliation ; and that this participation 
consists in divesting ourselves of those sins, of the heart 
especially, and affections, whether they break out into 
action or not, which are inconsistent with that purity, 
of which he left us an example ; and to the attainment 
and preservation of which purity, we ^re most solemnly 
enjoined to direct our first, strongest, and our most 
sincere endeavours. 
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XLII. 

LICENTIOUSNESS AND DEBAUCHERY. 

Ephes. 5, 6. 

Let no man deceive you with tain words^Jbr because 
of these things comet h the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience. 

These are awful words. They assert most satis- 
factorily, that there are certain things, which, let men 
say or think what they will, are sure of bringing down 
the wrath of God upon those who" commit them. They 
further intimate, that, although this be certainly true, 
and will be found to be so, yet many mistake, fatally 
mistake the matter— hold flattering opinions upon the 
subject, which will prove to be false ; thereby overlook- 
ing or remaining ignorant of their own danger, and of 
the end to which they will come ; that there are de- 
ceivers and deceived ; they who are labouring to deceive 
others, and they who are very willing to be deceived. 
For when the apostle uses these words of warning, 
** let no man deceive you,** he knew that such de- 
ceptions were abroad, were common, were employed, 
were listened to, succeeded and prevailed over the 
mmds and consciences of many. Then he apprizes them 
of the danger, of the necessity of preparing and for- 
tifying themselves against such delusions. He bids 
tintaa (fbr this is the meaning and force of his admo- 
" ^ ^ Inds them look neither to the right hand 
t; to listen neither to what one man 

c c2 
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said, nor to what another man said ; neither to this 
specious persuasion, nor to that plausible argument, 
but to keep close to this one momentous, this never to 
be forgotten consideration, that these, however var- 
nished, however coloured over, however extenuated or 
diminished, however excused or defended, will in the 
eyent Jiel the wrath of God. 

** Because of these things cometh the wrath of (rod 
upon the children of disobedience/' Because, you will 
ask, of what things ? That undoubtedly is the first 
question to be considered. What were the things 
which St. Paul had particularly/ in his mind when he 
wrote the words of the text ; I say particularly, for 
that he had some particular view, or some particular 
class and kind of view in his contemplation, cannot be 
well disputed. Now the context, the words which go 
before, must show us what he meant by these things^ 
because they were things which he had already men- 
tioned« The term these things, implies that ; it is a 
term of reference. But what he had been speaking of 
before, to which the text relates, was as follows: 
** Fornication and all uncleanness, or covetousness, 
neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting which 
is not convenient ; for this ye know, that no whore- 
monger nor unclean person, nor covetous man who is 
an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God.** And then he goes on : " Let no 
man deceive you with vain words, for because of these 
things cometh the wrath of God upon the children 
of disobedience." Now I say that the class of crimes 
which the apostle had particularly, and I think had 
solely in view, were crimes of licentiousness and de- 
bauchery. I include all criines arising from the un- 
lawful and licentious ind of men's paMonif 
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The terms made use of by St. Paul, are " fornications, 
uncleanness, filthiness, foolish talking, jesting which is 
not convenient.'* Those terms all very evidently relate 
to one and the same subject, and that subject is what I 
mentioned. The only thing which can create a doubt 
whether it was that class of vices alone, which St. Paul 
intended, is the word covetousness. Covetousness is 
put among the other articles enumerated : " all un- 
cleanness or covetousness." Now it appears very mani-' 
fest that the word covetousness in this place, does not 
mean covetotisness in the sense in which we usually 
understand it, as it relates to property or to riches, but 
that it means inordinate desires of another kind ; or 
the intemperate and unlawful indulgence and letting 
loose men's passions in the article of licentiousness and 
debauchery. The phrase, I own, is peculiar — I mean, 
not only different from the common acceptation of the 
word at present, but different also from the use of the 
original word in that language, and in the writings of 
that time ; yet I think it can be made out by proofs, 
that this and not the other, is the sense of the word in 
this place — and in some other passages of St. Paul's 
epistles. First; the covetous man is called an idolater. 
Now there is no proper reason for this, or meaning in 
it, according to the common sense of the word covetous. 
For though we may sometimes say that a man idolizes 
gold, it is only a modem fashion of speaking. It is 
not intended nor found in the language of the New 
Testament, nor like that language : but in the sense 
we are arguing for, it is very just and proper. The 
character of the heathen idolatry (and this is what 
St. Paul refers to) was, that it taught immorality in- 
st^ of morality : that instead of prohibiting and dis- 
couraging lewd and licentious practices, it promoted 
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and authorized them by the impurity and indecency of 
its religious rites — ^which being the case, it was natural 
for our apostle to call a man addicted to these vices 
an idolater; inasmuch as these vices composed the 
character of that religion, if it deserved the name of 
religion, and even of its religious worship. 

Secondly; in the passage from which our text is 
taken, v. 13, you read that *' it is a shame even to 
speak of those things which are done of them in secret }* 
and what is here said, evidently refers to the offisnoes 
before enumerated. But its being a shame to speak of 
it, and its being done in secret, does not apply to 
covetousnesSf in the common sense of the term : there 
is nothing indecent or shameful in the mention of 
covetousness in that sense ; nor in that sense can it 
be particularly accused of being carried on in secret: 
but of covetousness in the sense we are affixing to it in 
this place, the inordinate indulgence of vile and licen* 
tious desires, both these may be said truly. 

Thirdly; one can hardly avoid being convinced 
that we are right in our exposition of the wor4, when 
we consider how it stands joined with this sort of sins in 
other parts of St. Paul's epistles : Col. 3, 5. ♦• Mor- 
tify, therefore, your members which are upon earth ; 
fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil con- 
cupiscence, and covetousness, which is idolatry.** Again, 
1 Cor. v. 9. " I wrote unto you in an epistle, not to 
keep company with fornicators of this world, or with 
the covetous;" and in the next verse, "but now,* 
says he, " I have written unto you, not to keep com* 
pany, if any man that is called a brother, be a fornicator 
or covetous.** In both these places, covetousness it 
put in close connexion with fornication, which con* 
nexion establishes the sen ive to it. The fourth 
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chapter of the Ist Thess. verse 5th, is equally strong 
for our purpose, though not quite so obvious: the 
passage is this-— ^* Ye know what commandments we 
gave you by the Lord Jesus*'-— an awful preface— then 
what follows ? " This is the will of God, even your 
sanctification ; that ye should abstain from fornication ; 
that every one of you should know how to possess his 
vessel in sanctification and honour, not in the lust of 
concupiscence, even as the Gentiles which know not 
God i that no man go beyond, or defraud his brother 
in any matter, because that the Lord is the avenger of 
all such : as we have also forewarned you and testified, 
for God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but unto 
holiness*'* In this passage the Apostle is discoursing 
of one class and kind of crimes ; and what that class 
was appears from the concluding clause, '* God hath 
not called us unto uncleanness." Now though the 
word covetotisness does not appear in our translation, 
it does in the original language ; for the word which 
is translated go beyond in this passage is the word 
which is translated coveting^ covetotisness^ in the other 
passages. In each and every one of these passages, it 
is put as an undoubted and characteristic mark of 
idolatry* From the term, therefore, being always put 
by St. Paul in strict and close connexion with forni- 
cation, we are authorized to conclude that it bore in 
his mind, and in his manner of writing, a signification 
similar to what that term bears. 

It may be said, that investigations of this sort are 
superfluous and minute ; but I answer, that when we 
read such strong texts as the present, ** because of these 
things Cometh the wrath of God upon the children of 
disobedience }" it can never be superfluous to ascertain 
what things the apostle really meant. These declara- 
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tions are what we have to go by : their true sense^ there* 
fore> is of the utmost moment for us to know : and m 
the present instance, I think that it is made out with 
great certainty, that sins of debauchery and licentious- 
ness were what the Apostle had specifically in his mind, 
when he pronounced this condemnation. 

The next observation I have to make is, that these 
sins were then common amongst the heathen ; that 
the Christians, before their conversion, had been ad- 
dicted to them ; that those who practised them were 
endeavouring, under various pretexts, to draw others to 
be partakers with them ; that these pretexts were to 
be resisted by the consideration that, let the slaves 
or the advocates of those vices say what they will, 
^* the wrath of God, because of these, cometh upon 
the children of disobedience." These sins were so 
common amongst the idolatrous heathens, that they 
were emphatically called idolatry itself, and that in 
all the different passages which have been quoted. 
Again, some of the Christians themselves, before their 
conversion, had been addicted to them. '< Ye were 
sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the 
Lord ; walk as children of the light.** And more ex- 
press in the Epistle to the Colossians, speaking of the 
same practices i " In the which,*' says he, " ye also 
walked some time, when ye lived in them.*' Thirdly j 
those who practised these crimes were endeavouring, 
by various practices, to draw in others to be partaken 
with them : "Be not ye partakers with them. Let no 
man deceive you with vain words : have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness.** This was the 
state and character of the times. This was the aito^ 
ation of the persons whom St. P^ so earnestly adnMK 
nishes. And in similar situa***' "'ike 
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will be always necessary. For I take upon me to say, 
that whensoever any licentious practice becomes com- 
mon in the country, palliatives and excuses, salvos 
and subterfuges, will never be wanting to draw in and 
encourage the timid and apprehensive who are enter- 
ing upon such courses, as well as to fortify and to 
harden those who are actually and deeply engaged in 
them ; that there will always be found, as I said be- 
fore, deceivers ; and likewise persons very willing, not 
to say desirous, to be deceived ; that, as it was in St. 
Paul's time, so since, so now, so hereafter, it will be the 
case, that those who give a loose to such practices will 
endeavour by many vain words, by various forced and 
futile reasons, both to make themselves as easy as they 
can in the course which they are following, an^ to 
bring others, first to relax in their own condemnation 
of such examples, and then to imitate them. When 
this once happens (and it happens to all of us), that is 
the very case in which we ought to recollect St. Paul's 
powerful warning, delivered under circumstances per- 
fectly similar to those which we experience — " Let no 
man deceive you with vain words ;** with artful salvos 
and subterfuges, with contrived excuses and exte- 
nuations ; for the solemn truth remains, and so you will 
find it to be, that ** because of these things, cometh 
the wrath of God on the children of disobedience." 
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XLIII. 
FORNICATION. 

(PABT I.) 

Heb. XIII. 4. 

Marriage is honourable in alU and the bed undefikd; 
but whoremongers and adulterers God mil judge. 

In treating of the crime of whoredom, thus solemnly 
rebuked in these words, I shall simply mention to you 
the mischiefs attending it, and the severe declarations 
of Scripture against it ; and then leave it to yourselves 
to judge whether the allowing ourselves in this practice 
can be consistent with the hopes of getting to heaven 
at the last. 

Now, I maintain, that whoredom is destructive to 
the public, destructive to the person joined with us in 
the crime, and destructive to ourselves. It destroys 
the public in this way : if there be one thing more than 
another of consequence to the public morality, it is the 
encouraging and keeping up of family connexion ; for 
without families, what would become of the world? 
The business of it could not be carried on ; there would 
l>e little private comfort ; there would be no industry 
or regularity in the country; children could not be 
brought up with any tolerable care, or sent into the 
world to do any good in it. But more need not be 
said ; for every man that reflects a moment must per* 
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eeive that it is morally impossible to keep up any peacot 
quietness, happiness, or order amongst mankind, without 
families ; and as a proof of it, marriage institutions, of 
some kind of other, obtain, as far as I know, in every 
quarter and country of the world : a plain proof that 
men are convinced it is absolutely necessary for the 
common good. 

Now whoredom and fornication are sure to hinder 
and discourage marriage, for if people are restrained from 
the unlawful indulgence of the passions, nature hei*self 
will take care to point out to them what is lawful ; and 
marriage will be more or less frequent and happy, ac- 
cording as men are tied down from loose and irregular 
gratifications. I am aware what you will answer — ^that 
this may be a consideration of consequence upon the 
whole, but that in a single person's case, the harm a 
single person can do to the whole community in this 
respect is but a triflCf scarcely to be perceived. To 
which I answer, that you may say this almost of any 
crime ; it is not a vast or very sensible mischief that 
any one man, however wicked, can do to the public at 
large ; but you will please to remember withal, that if 
the mischief you do is but a trifle with respect to the 
public happiness, the punishment you suffer for it here- 
after is but a trifle with respect to the public misery ; 
the one is proportionable to the other, though but in- 
considerable with respect to the whole; it may be 
enough to destroy you, who in the same view are also 
inconsiderable. But the proper answer to this, which 
ia a very common way of talking and thinking, is this : 
What would be the consequence if every one were to 
argue so ? I allow myself in this, which I own in the 
gjmenl practice to be wrong and hurtful, because my 

^fe case can make but small difference. Another 
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has the same reason to say so that you have ; and so if 
this excuse is to be allowed in one instance, there is 
nothing left but to allow the sanction to every one that 
pleases ; that is, to make an end at once of all morality 
and religion in the world. 

But secondly ; whoredom, I contend, is mischievous 
in the highest degree possible to the partner of our 
guilt, the person concerned with us in it. I desire to 
draw your attention to this point. Imagine a wife, a 
daughter, a sister of your own, to be the person seduced 
and corrupted ; you cannot conceive a heavier misfor- 
tune, an affliction or disgrace that can equal it. What 
shame, confusion, and misery in a family! how is a 
happy and united house thrown into a scene of bitter- 
ness, anguish, and reproach ! What think you of the 
author of this misery? Is there no guilt in his be- 
haviour ? Is there no punishment due to it — to be ex- 
pected for it — ^from a just and righteous God ? He 
may have got out of the way, and does not see or know 
all the misery he has occasioned ; but does that make 
it less, or extenuate his offence ? I am free to say, that 
if we compute crimes by the unhappiness and distress 
they knowingly occasion (and I know no better method 
of computing), not half the offences for which men 
suffer death by the law are so guilty as this of seducing 
and corrupting a young person to her ruin. The loss 
of money or property is nothing to it. Now, I may 
say, whoredom always begins or ends with this. It too 
oflen begins with this ; or otherwise profligate young 
men who have already debauched and corrupted them- 
selves in the world become the authors of this mischief 
and calamity to others. 

Thirdly; it is mischievous. also to the ofienider him- 
self, and in this way : it dnn* Sad &mn iH 
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sense of religion, and by d^rees loosens and wears away 
all the good principles that were in a man. There are 
some points, which when well passed, all is over with a 
man ; and this seems to be one of those points. When 
a man has once been brought to allow himself in 
habitual whoredom and uncleanness, generally speaking, 
it is all over with him. As to his religious principles, 
he will soon, if I am not mistaken, find a change him- 
self in this respect, which he will be surprised at ; that 
is, many things which before seemed shocking and 
abominable to him become so familiar and accustomed 
to his thoughts as to be made light of: all spiritual 
meditation and reflection, all religion, and the hopes of 
it, are laid aside when a man has given himself up en- 
tirely to this vice ; indeed, he is neither fit for such 
thoughts, nor has any relish for them; his thoughts 
and his relish are taken up with something else, from 
which he finds it impossible to liflb or disengage himself. 
I am saying no more than what I believe fact and ob- 
servation will easily testify. There are scarce any who 
give themselves up habitually to this vice who retain 
any sense of their various obligations, or live in the 
fear of God in other instances. It has a more imme- 
diate tendency, I think, than any other vice to create a 
disregard to all other breaches of the law, and to oc- 
casion a total neglect of duty. The duties of devotion — 
those particularly relating to the Deity — suffer especially 
by this practice, which clouds the understanding, cor- 
rupts the will, debases the affections, and indisposes the 
whole man for devotion and any proper service of God. 
It usually occasions all kinds of sins, and prevents the 
repentance of any. We need not go far to seek for the 
causes of this efifect : one may be, that as there can 
e i¥> pnce but by reconciling, somehow or other, their 
it|M with liim principles, they who will hot conform 
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themselves to the purity requited by the Gospel, are 
forced, as it were, to conform their notions to their own 
impure conversation, and either at once to have done 
with the belief of Christianity, or, what is more easy 
and common, to stifle the remembrance of it. These 
are the consequences of whoredom to the public at large, 
to the partner of our crime in particular, and upon our- 
selves : and I do not know that I have exaggerated 
them, or put down any which are not true. 

I proceed, in the next place, to set before you some 
of those declarations against it which are to be found in 
Scripture* I could produce a great deal out of the 
Book of Proverbs, from the Book of Wisdom, and the 
prophets, but I shall confine myself to what Christ and 
his apostles have said, as being of the higher authority 
with us, and that according to which we shall be judged. 
" Out of the heart," says our Saviour himself, " proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies : these are the things which 
defile a man." This is what our Saviour himself says; 
and one word from him decides the point. You will 
observe also with what company fornication is classed — 
with murders, thefts, false witness, blasphemies. I do 
not mean that these crimes are all to be reckoned equal, 
because they are all mentioned together ; but it proves 
that they all are crimes. The Apostles are more full ; 
and for this reason, that they had to do with the hea- 
thens, who made very light of this crime. Saint Peter 
enforces the duty of chastity upon the new Christians 
in the following very strong terms : " Dearly beloved," 
says he in his first epistle, ** I beseech you as pilgrims, 
abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul.** 
And again, in his second epistle : *^ The Lord knoweth 
how to deliver the godly oat of temptations, and to 
i-g^rve the unjust unto '^* *' judgment to be 
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punished ; but chiefly them that walk after the flesh, in 
the lust of uncleanness." These are very plain and 
affecting words : ** the Lord knoweth how to reserve 
the unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished ; 
but chiefly them that walk after the' flesh in the lust of 
uncleanness/' Saint Paul also has treated this subject 
very lai^ly ; as indeed he had occasion, being that to 
which the people he wrote to were before their con- 
version much addicted : '< but fornication, and all un- 
deanness, let it not be once named amongst you, as be- 
Cometh saints/* Saint Paul shows here very plainly 
his sense of the heinousness of this vice. He not only 
says, let it not be practised, but *^ not once named 
amongst you, as becometh saints/' — This to the Ephe- 
aians. To the Corinthians he sets forth the guilt of 
this vice in this way : ** Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you? If any man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy.** And that the defiling here spoken of 
is intended of fornication is pretty plain from what he 
says more fully in the sixth chapter of his epistle — 
** flee fornication ; every sin that a man doth is with- 
out the body; but he that committeth fornication 
sinneth against his own body in the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God ; and ye 
are not vour own." 

I do not want to explain the argument here used by 
Saint Paul, or all the expressions contained in it ; be- 
. cause I produce it only to show what it says without 
any explanation — that Saint Paul condemned forni- 
cation as absolutely and peculiarly inconsistent with the 
Christian profession. In his Epistle to the Colossians 
(fm I think there is hardly one of his epistles which 
does not take notice^ more or less, of this), he charges 
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them as follows : ** Mortify your members which are 
upon the earth; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
affection, evil concupiscence ; for which things' sake,** 
he adds, ^* the wrath of God cometh upon the children 
of disobedience/' For which thing^ sake ; that is, for 
the sake of fornication, uncleanness, inordinate aflfection, 
evil concupiscence. This is a very awakening rebuke 
to these vices ; we find that they call down upon them 
the wrath of God. Once more also, in his Epistle to 
the Thessalonians : ** This is the will of God, even your 
sanctification, that ye should abstain from fornication." 
Had the Apostle stopped here, he had told us eveiy 
thing we wanted of the will of God. '* This is the 
will of God ; and to know that will and do it is the 
whole of our business here :" but he proceeds, '* that 
every one of you should know how to possess his vessel 
(namely, his own body) in sanctification and honour: 
not in the lust of concupiscence, even as the Gentiles, 
which know not God ; for God hath not called us unto 
uncleanness, but unto holiness." There are two very re- 
markable passages to our purpose in the Revelation of St 
John, in which you cannot fail to take notice both of the 
terrible sentence denounced against fornication amongst 
some other crimes, and also with what other crimes it is 
classed : ^^ The fearful and unbelieving, and the abomi- 
nable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and idolaters, 
and all liars, shall have their part in the lake which 
bumeth with fire and brimstone." And again, speaking 
of those who shall be excluded from the divine presence^ 
he says : ^^ Without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whore- 
mongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie." The words of the teit 
I reserve for the conclusiont because it is both po»> 
tive, and withal so short ^isOy emied fli 
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memory. It is in the thirteenth chapter of Hebrews 
and the fourth verse : " Marriage is honourable in all, 
and the bed undefiled ; but whoremongers and adul- 
terers God will judge." 

I shall make no sort of remark on what has been 
said, but this one ; that if you are satisfied, partly from 
the harm it does, but principally from these places of 
Scripture, that whoredom is really contrary to the will 
of God, and will draw down his wrath upon it, it matters 
not how light the world may in general make of it ; 
because it is by the rules of Scripture and reason that 
we shall be judged at last, and not by the opinion of 
the world. 
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XLIV. 

FORNICATION. 

(part II.) 

Hebrews xiii. 4. 

Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed undated; 
but whoremongers and adulterers God will Judge. 

I HAVE in a former discourse set forth the effects of 
lewdness as we see them in this world ; and also the 
consequences that we are to expect to ourselves in 
the next world, if the threats and declarations of Scrip- 
ture are to be depended on. I made no other observa- 
tion upon these effects or these declarations than simply 
this — ^that if we saw reason to believe from either of 
them, or both of them together, that a course of un- 
lawful lewdness was inconsistent with our hopes of 
salvation, not to suffer ourselves to be led away by 
the opinion of the world, or expect that these things 
would pass for trifles hereafter, because they are amongst 
many accounted trifles here. If, then, this be a vice 
of that serious nature, and which may have such serious 
effects upon our everlasting condition, the next great 
consideration will be, what are the proper preservatives 
and precautions against it. 

Indeed the whole subject of the preservation of virtue 
is vastly too much neglected, in other circumstances, as 
well as this. A virtuous and vicious duuncter does not 
so much consist in one or ^** a few angle acta of 

virtue, or of vice, bu^ mid rule ud i 
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habit of living, as is suited to promote the one and 
guard against the other. I allow that the greater part 
live without any such plan, rule, or habit ; and what is 
the effect ? They commit themselves to every situation 
that presents itself, without reserve, fear, or caution ; 
and they trust that if a temptation to vice assault 
them, they shall find firmness and reflection enough in 
themselves at the time to guard against it ; and upon the 
strength of that persuasion, they either lay themselves 
out for such situations as furnish temptation and op- 
portunities of vice, and are inviting on that account ; 
or they enter heedlessly into such situations ; or they 
fancy the time for exercising their morality is not 
yet come j as yet there is no harm ; and when they 
fall, as they are almost sure to do, into the snares, 
why then, " they were surprised and taken off their 
guard — they were overpowered by allurements which 
no one could resist — the reason they depended upon 
was perhaps grown dark — ^the resolutions, which were 
so stedfast and unconquerable, melted away like snow 
before the fire; and he surely, who knows whereof 
we are made, will condescend to excuse the passions 
which he himself has implanted, and not condemn with 
sererity our fall, which no human fortitude could pre- 
vent." In which train of thinking the error is, that 
we do not carry back our minds to that which composes, 
perhaps, the greatest part of our offence— our leading 
ourselves into temptation, our either seeking it or suf- 
fering ourselves to be drawn into it, or falling upon 
such a course of life as exposes us to it ; which we might 
have prevented, and which surely we had powers enough 
to have withstood. *^ But surely this delusion can 
happen but once. A man may be once drawn in, and 
imtangled for want of experience ; but he will escape, 

D D.2 
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when he does escape, like a bird out of the hand of the 
fowler, not to return, one would think, to the snare. 
Just the contrary is the fact. The same process is re- 
newed — ^the same oflen dangerous situation or heed- 
lessness about entering into it — ^the same weakness in 
yielding ; and the same excuses and palliations will be 
no longer necessary ; till a confirmed habit of vice be 
formed, ** when we work uncleanness," as the Apostle 
expresses it, " with greediness,** and without any further 
molestation from the rebukes or checks of conscience. 
Having said thus much upon the necessity of looking 
after the preservation of our virtue in time, and laying 
out such a plan of life as may best keep us from tempta- 
tion, and fortify us against it, I now proceed to pro- 
pose what appear to me the most effectual preservatives 
against the sins of lewdness, which of all others most 
easily and most violently beset us during the early and 
best part of human life ; and these are, employment, 
temperance, choice of company, and the regulation of 
the thoughts. 

The first precaution against those vices is constant 
employment. There are few who can bear leisure; 
that is, whom leisure does not lead into vicious attach- 
ments. When a man looks about him, and finds nothing 
for him to do, all his evil thoughts and propensities are 
directly setting themselves to work ; and when once 
the attention has got hold of any criminal indulgence, 
it is not easily set loose. Resolutions against these 
serve only to rivet the thoughts the faster upon our 
minds, and there are few who can hold out against the 
continual teazing of such thoughts. The only way w«b 
at first, to have kept our attention better employed} 
and it is still the only wagr Tonvert it to somethui 
else. This account is c^* * ervatioiu 1 1 
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not say that the active and the diligent are always free 
from these vices, for a man may be vicious, in spite of 
every thing ; but I think you will find few exceptions 
to the remark, that the idle are generally dissolute — 
that those who have no business, or do not take to their 
business, are commonly a nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood they live in, in this very respect. Let those, 
then, who are to live by their labour or business, receive 
this additional reason for sticking close to their occu- 
pation — that they can hardly fail of success, or of 
a comfortable livelihood however — ^that they make 
their employment, by sticking to it, easy, which other- 
wise is sure to become irksome and fretting. Be- 
sides both these reasons, they are taking the most rea- 
sonable method, and perhaps the only one, of passing 
their time innocently here upon earth, and procuring 
thereby the happiness they look for hereafter. As to 
those who have no employment, they have great reason 
to lament the want of one as a misfortune, if it was 
only on the account above-mentioned ; but a man must 
be very low in understanding, as well as left very short 
in his education, who cannot contrive some method of 
bestowing his activity and thoughts which may procure 
him advantage or credit, or at least an innocent amuse- 
ment, as well as make him of some service to the 
neighbourhood he lives in. 

The next safeguard against the vices of lewdness is 
temperance, especially in drinking. Was drunkenness 
nothing more than a brutality for the time, every one 
ivho had a concern for his duty would avoid it ; but 
nnischief is seldom over so soon. The consequences 
too often fatal to virtue in another respect — not 
only to the drunken man's, if he had any, but to the 
virtiie of some poor sufferer who falls in his way. 
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Drunkenness, in reality, both inflames men's passions, 
and confounds and deadens the reason and reflection, 
and every principle that can restrain them ; so that it 
always destroys the balance, as one may say, which was 
intended in the human constitution : and if men of the 
best and ablest sort can scarcely control their passions, 
it is not expected they should retain much command 
over them when such an advantage is thrown into the 
wrong scale. Now if to these you add a notion, which 
men in general take up, that drunkenness is an excuse 
for what men do in that condition, and which notion in 
effect amounts to this — ^that when men find themselves 
drunk, they are at liberty to do what they please: 
if you lay all these considerations together, it cannot, 
I think, be reasonably supposed that men will preserve 
a constant regard to morality and religion in the go* 
vemment of their natural passions, who do not lay a 
restraint upon themselves in the article of drunkenness. 
The next great point to be attended to by those who 
are anxious for the preservation of this virtue from the 
allurements of criminal pleasures, is the choice of com- 
pany. Companions, however they differ in other re- 
spects, commonly resemble one another in their vices. 
The influence of a good man's example may not possibly 
be always able to make those who associate and con- 
verse with him good ; but the contagion of a vicious 
man's life will seldom fail to infect and draw iu all who 
keep him company : and the reason is, it is in one case 
against the stream, in the other case with it — ^in the 
one case, the example has to combat with our natural 
propensities — in the other case, it aids and assists them. 
Nothing so soon and so effectually wears off that horror 
and shrinking back of the mind from any vicious actions, 
with which good education and good principles have in- 
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^ired us, as the practices of our companions. We are 
astonished at first to hear with how much ease they speak 
of those things which we have been taught to shudder at, 
and with how little reluctance and regret they practise 
them : but our surprise by degrees wears off. We begin 
to think there cannot be all the danger or guilt in those 
indulgences which we supposed: we then insensibly 
gather courage ; and as we set not up for singularity, or 
a superior standard of virtue, we do not understand 
how that should be so heinous an offence in us, which 
others allow to themselves without concern or remorse. 
Thus are our sentiments insensibly changed ; and yet 
the nature of things is not thereby changed. What was 
immoral, and profligate, and destructive of the happi- 
ness of human society, and contrary to God Almighty's 
commands, and under the sentence of condemnation in 
his Word which he has revealed to us, is so still* Nor 
are the consequences less likely to overtake us because 
we have forgotten them. Another thing, which vastly 
increAses the baneful influence of dissolute company, 
and renders us, as some may suppose, almost excusable, 
is a certain shyness in some men, which will seldom 
allow them to make much opposition to the solicitations 
and example of their companions, how contrary soever 
to their own choice and judgement, if they had been 
permitted to choose and judge for themselves: and 
then there is generally, in addition to all this, the fear 
of ridicule, which to the tenderness and sensibility of 
young minds is like the fear of death. And the mis- 
fortune is, they make no distinction — their being 
laughed at, whether with reason or without, is equally 
insupportable ; and especially when these scruples look 
like want of spirit, or their companions give that 
turn or that name to it ; though, in truth, it is want of 



spirit, and nothing else, that keeps them in such com- 
pany ; for what, in reality, can be more mean-spirited 
than to be led tn a state of subjection to those about 
us, without choice, force, or judgement of our own ; 
and to be compelled, for it is compulsion, to give up 
our consciences, principles, and resolution ? 

I mention this, not so much to fortify young men 
against the influence of bad company (for I have little 
hopes of that) but to advise them to keep out of their 
way — to be wary and cautious how they trust them- 
selves in the society, much less with the intimacy, of a 
dissolute character. 

The last and great preservative I shall mention is 
. the regulation of the thoughts. *< Whosoever," says 
our Saviour, " looketh on a woman to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery already with her in his heart ;** 
that is, whoever voluntarily entertains loose and bad 
thoughts and designs, makes himself in a degree a par- 
taker of the crime, so that our Saviour imposed it as a 
duty upon his followers to lay a restraint upon their 
thoughts } and our Saviour knew what was in man 
when he did so — he knew that, without a proper con- 
trol and regulation of our thoughts, it is in vain to 
expect virtue in our practice ; for licentious thoughts 
will, earlier or later, according as opportunities present 
themselves, or we grow tired of struggling with them, 
lead to licentious practices. I have already mentioned 
the way of managing our thoughts, that is, by keeping 
them constantly employed upon some proper object j 
and I believe there is no other way. 

These, then, are the precautions which, with the 
blessing and assistance of divine grace, are most fitting 
to conduct us tliioitf^h this world, and in u lUbaiicheil 
and licentious agf of it, '"■''• inuocciicc in tliiil re- 
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spect) in which of all others there is the most danger, 
and by which men are drawn into such confirmed habits 
of universal profligacy as are dreadful to observe. 

Men are perpetually complaining that they resolve 
against these vices, but that their resolutions, in the 
time of trial, never stand out : and how should they ? 
They have never used any of those cautionst— put in 
practice any of those preservatives, which are absolutely 
necessary to keep up self-government, or a command 
over their passions, and to give stability and success to 
any resolutions. Their virtue does not take the alarm in 
time. They take up with an idle life : they see no 
harm in that, if they can afford it — or if they cannot, 
it is their own concern. Profaneness, drunkenness, 
unreasonable hours, are only so much frolic, which is 
over the next morning. They find out, or are found 
out, by dissolute companions. They are courted for their 
mirth, or vivacity, or humour, or entertaining qualities, 
without any care about the danger of the consequences. 
A habit of vicious thoughts is suffered to grow upon 
us, because, if it do not lead to a habit of acting, 
where is the mischief? And then all vice, or entry to 
vice, is laid open — every precaution neglected, every 
incentive excited or inflamed, and we are surprised that 
we are overcome. 
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XLV. 

DISCONTENT. 

1 Tim. VI, 6, 7> 8- 

Godliness with contentment is great gain-^-^/br we 
brought nothing into the worlds and it is certain we 
can carry nothing out — and having food and rai* 
men/j lei us be therewith content. 

Restlessness and impatience in the situation of life 
they are placed in, is in some men a disposition, in 
others a habit ; in others, again, a false calculation of 
the advantages and disadvantages of different conditions. 
But it is in all a temper of mind extremely prejudicial 
to a man's happiness, as it will not suffer him to 
acquiesce in, or enjoy, the satisfactions which are within 
the reach of his present situation ; and is no mean what- 
ever of procuring him a better. It has an ill effect 
upon his virtue ; as no man accommodates himself pro- 
perly to the duties of a station with which he is dis- 
contented — ^which he is labouring only to get rid of. 
Although there may be no reflections, perhaps^ which 
can compose the fretfulness of his disposition, or correct 
a confirmed habit of being out of humour with every 
thing that belongs to himself, and pleased with what- 
ever he sees others possess ; yet where discontent pro- 
ceeds, as it sometime! 'rom mistaken notions of 
the happuiess and n mt conditicmSy a 
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little just reasoning and consideration may help to 
cure it. 

Now what deceives most men in comparing their own 
situation with that of others, is this ; that they are per- 
fectly sensible of their own cares, their griefs and diffi- 
culties, the hardships and inconveniences of their own 
situation, and know little or nothing of those of others. 
A man's happiness or misery, so far, I mean, as it is 
affected by outward condition, depends almost always 
upon invisible circumstances — secret particulars which 
others are not acquainted with, and never suspect. " Few 
can truly estimate the real circumstances in the condi- 
tion of others, the evils and inconveniences they suffer ; 
nor if they do, will they trouble themselves to confess 
what they believe. 

Besides, evils are never known till they are passed ; 
that is, there is such a difference between our judgement 
of the evils which we experience, and those which we 
are only told of, that the smallest of our own sufferings 
seems to outweigh the greatest we observe in others. 
Add to this, that such is also the infirmity or the per- 
verseness of the human mind, that pain of all kind 
makes a much greater impression than pleasure^— in- 
conveniences than advantages — the irksome part of a 
man's condition, than the benefits and privileges of it. 
So that when we come to reflect on our own situation, 
the evil of it is always uppermost. Instead of taking 
the good and the bad together, and fairly balancing 
both sides of the account, we dwell, for example, upon 
the fatigue, or the confinement, or the humiliation, or 
the indigence, or other disadvantages of our condition, 
which are remembered distinctly, and with all their ag- 
gravations ; whilst the comfort and advantages, the peace, 
<pueU>e», «id iecarity and independence, the freedom 
Tm caire n^v^ from danger, and many substantial 
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blessings we enjoy, we either forget, or overlook as 
familiar and inconsiderable, and so miss the common 
benefit of every situation. 

Discontent, then, in fact is delusion. We see no- 
thing but the outside, and fair side, of a man's condi- 
tion ; we see not the secret of the real difficulties and 
inconveniences ; or if we hear their complaint, we do 
not feel their sufferings : whereas our own situation is 
understood to the bottom, the evils and hardships of it 
are all found out ; and not only so, but these evils and 
hardships perpetually return upon our thoughts, whilst 
the comforts which should balance them are left out of 
the comparison. With such prejudices, it is no wonder 
we form very false computations, and are betrayed, 
without reason, into complaint and injustice ; into a 
dislike of our own condition, and envy of other men's — 
into a restlessness and discontent, which confine our 
merit and damp our activity, and make us both uneasy 
in our condition and useless. That there is some very 
great deception in men's judgement of one another's 
happiness, and one another's station in life, is probable 
from two facts, which all moralists of all ages have taken 
notice of ; one is, that the man who is discontented in 
one situation is generally discontented in every other. 
This is a fair experiment — Suppose a man who is dis- 
satisfied with his condition to be able to change it. 
Suppose him, if you will, advanced to the very station 
he coveted, and would have carved out for himself; if 
you find this man from thenceforward easy and satisfied, 
his former uneasiness and impatience were not without 
foundation ; if, on the other hand, you find, that after 
the novelty of the change, and the first triumph of 
success is over, the man returns to his wonted ill- 
humour — that his di ^ntinues, though the 
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subject of it be altered — ^that new causes produce new 
complaints — ^that he still murmurs and still repines ; — 
if this be the case, it is a reasonable conclusion that the 
man was originally wrong in his calculation — deceived 
in his estimation of the happiness of a condition which 
he had not tried. And this so often is the case, that it 
furnishes good reason to suppose, that such deceptions 
are extremely common. The greater part of man- 
kind get nothing by a change, but to regret advan- 
tages which they despised, or did not even perceive, 
whilst they possessed them ; and to discover new 
sources pf anxiety and complaint. 

Another fact of the same kind, and which I mention 
for the same purpose, is that the envy of mankind is 
commonly mutual ; I mean, that you shall meet with 
twenty persons who all envy the other's condition. 
Now they cannot all be right. The greatest part must 
necessarily be under a delusion, when they judge of 
their neighbour's happiness. This mutual envy is to 
be found amongst all orders and professions. The 
poor man envies the plenty, the appearance, and ac- 
commodation of the rich j and sees them with envy, 
because he sees nothing else. He compares them with 
the fatigue he undergoes, with the scanty provision 
which his own condition affords. The pains and pres- 
sure of his own distress he feels, and can therefore 
judge of them ; the delight and pleasure of his rich 
neighbour's luxury he only imagines ; and ten to one he 
is deceived in his imagination, because he places to the 
account the pleasure that he himself should receive 
from it, which is very different from what the possessor 
actually receives. The rich man, in return, when he 
observes the health and activity, the cheerful counte- 
nance and vigorous spirits of the labourer whom he 
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employs, his continual occupation and sound rest, and 
compares it with his own languor and listlessness ; 
when he reflects how burthensome his time and 
thoughts are, when he reflects upon his tedious days 
and wakeful nights— -when he takes this view of his 
own condition, he repines at the superior lot of those 
whose humble but active station supplies them with 
employment, and exempts them from care. 

Stations of peril and enterprise are generally envied 
by those who are tired with the slow progress of their 
fortunes ; while such men, in their turn, r^ret the 
situations they have left, or lament that they ever ex- 
changed the plain path of patient industry for scenes 
of adventure and uncertainty. And all such mutual 
discontents are governed by the same mistake— -each 
man forgets his own advantages, and magnifies those 
of others : each party is impatient under his own suf- 
ferings, and ignorant of those of his neighbours. 
Generally speaking, we cannot employ our time or 
thoughts worse than in comparing our own condition 
with that of others. For the most part, the fewer of 
these comparisons we make, the better. Indeed, when 
the mind is in health, as we may say, when the spirits 
and temper are properly composed, we seldom concern 
ourselves with them at all ; yet if we will make such 
comparisons, it is of consequence that we make them 
truly. This we can never do, till we learn to allow a 
great deal for the intimate knowledge we have of our 
own condition, and the imperfect judgement we can form 
of other men's — for there is a wide difference between 
observing an evil or inconvenience in others, and 
coming actually to experience it ourselves— and lastly, 
for our imperfect eiyo} F pleasures which are new 

and unexperienced. 
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Secondly ; the best remedy for discontent is, to learn 
to attend to those blessings which we enjoy in common 
perhaps with the rest, or with the generality of man- 
kind — instead of looking for other exclusive or particular 
privileges which some men possess beyond or above 
others. A blessing is in reality not the less valuable 
because others possess it as well as ourselves ; and yet 
it requires some generosity of temper to see this. It is 
for the want or defect of this temper that the love of 
God obtains so little in the heart of man — that there is 
so much less gratitude towards Him than might be ex- 
pected from reasonable creatures to such a benefactor. 
Health and liberty, the perfect enjoyment of our limbs 
and reason, the use of our understanding and the 
faculties of our mind, are blessings beyond all price ; 
yet because others possess them as well as ourselves, 
because they are only common to us with almost every 
man we meet, they are seldom in our thoughts — seldom 
subjects either of satisfaction to ourselves, or of gratitude 
to God, Not one man in ten reflects from whom he 
receives these blessings, or continues to receive them. If 
we are not indulged with riches and honours, and high 
stations, with the means and knowledge of luxury and 
show; unless we are distinguished by those favours 
which, from the nature of them, must be confined to a 
few, we can see nothing in our own condition to be 
thankful for. Could this narrowness of mind be once 
so far got rid of, as to allow us to estimate the blessings 
we enjoy according as they are in themselves, and not 
by the comparison with others, there are few who might 
not find enough in their condition to excite sentiments 
of complacency and content, certainly of gratitude to- 
wards God. 

Discontent, considered in a religious view, besides 
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that it indisposes us for the duties of our station, by 
making us lazy or careless about them — ^besides that it 
sometimes puts men upon advancing themselves by 
unjust or forcible means — is utterly inconsistent with a 
religious temper of mind. It destroys, as we have 
already said, the love and gratitude we owe to God. It 
is not to be expected that men should be, nor is it 
found in fact that they arc, capable of much affection 
towards God, whilst they are discontented with the 
condition in which he has placed them. WTien we 
confer favours, if, instead of observing satisfaction and 
gratitude in the person obliged, we meet with nothing 
but impatience, complaint, and discontent, we are 
naturally and justly offended with such obstinacy of 
temper : nor do I know any reason why the same 
temper should not be offensive to God, especially when 
it is considered that the favours we are able to confer 
upon one another bear no proportion to those which 
(jod has bestowed upon us all. 

Discontent, again, argues too great a fondness for 
the world and for the concerns and advantages of it : 
a fondness, I mean, gi-eater than is consistent with 
our expectations and pursuits of a better. Were this 
world a man's all, it would be difficult to offer any 
considerations that could abate his passion for it» 
alleviate his disappointment, or soothe his complainti: 
but when another, and a better existence, and of longer 
duration, is held out to us, such a prospect is calculatedi 
one would think, to moderate our attachment to tb 
present, and our solicitude and concern about it. T 
differences and distinctions of human life, whic^ ^. 
much affect and perplex us when placed besid ,, 

jrreat object, appear what they are, too din^ ^^ 
to provoke our ' ir discontent. For t jg^j^^ 
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XLVI. 

SUICIDE. 

2 Sam. 17- 2S* 

And when Achitophel saw that fus counsel was not 

foUowedj he saddled Jus ass, and arose^ and got 

him home to his house^ to his city^ and put his 

house in order^ and hanged himself^ and died^ and 

was buried in the sepulchre of his father. 

The crime of suicide prevailing amongst us beyond 
the example of any other Christian age or country, and 
the lawfulness of it being maintained, as it is said, 
by many, it becomes high time to look into the ques- 
tion, to see whether this practice is, or is not, forbidden 
to the Christian moralist. 

I set out with observing, that to those who r^ard 
death as the termination of their being, this question 
becomes a mere computation of interest, a single com- 
parison of the evils of life with its advantages ; and 
according as one or the other shall appear to prepon- 
derate, a wise man will relinquish his existence or 
preserve it. In which estimate, however, we shall do well 
to remember that the prospect of many evils is worse 
than the presence ; that though circumstances change 
not, we shall ; that time may dissolve those associations 
which torment us } that habit accommodates the tem- 
per to every varu«^ '^ «tuation, and, as the dilated 
eye discovers glim orKt aaiidst the thickest 
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darkness, so the mind inured to misfortune finds alle- 
viation and comfort in the most desperate condition. 

But to those who look for a future day of retribution 
and account, the lawfulness of suicide becomes a ques- 
tion of a very different nature. The self-murderer, 
though he fears not him that killeth the body, and after 
that can do no more, has the same reason with others 
to fear Him who casteth soul and body into hell-fire. 
And here I would premise, but without the least distrust 
x>f my argument, that should the guilt of suicide turn 
out at last to be a matter of doubt only, we are bound 
by that very doubt to abstain from it. There can be no 
question but that we may, if we will, lawfully continue 
in existence : there is a question whether we may law- 
fully quit it. It is a contempt of authority to incur 
even the danger of disobedience, when a safe and cer- 
tain choice is in our power. Besides that, the action in 
this case would want that entire acquiescence and ap- 
probation of conscience, which should accompany every 
important step of a good man's conduct. For he who 
can overrule the scruples of his conscience will soon 
learn to reject its decisions. I am the more con- 
firmed in this position, as I take the case of a hesitating 
conscience to have been thus, and in an instance of 
much less importance, adjudged by St. Paul — " He 
that doubteth,'' saith the apostle, ^* is damned if he eat ; 
because he eateth not of faith : for whatsoever is not of 
faith,'' that is, not done with a full persuasion of the 
lawfulness of it, " is sin." This caution applies with 
especial force to the case of suicide; a sin, if it be 
one, which cuts o£^ all place of reparation and re- 
pentance. 

We now proceed to the inquiry itself, whether a 

EE2 
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man possesses sueb a right over his own life and person^ 
that he may lawfully destroy them at his pleasure. 

To ask then, what is our duty in any instance, is to 
ask what the will of God is in that instance. Now the 
will of God, as of every other intelligent being, must 
be learnt upon any point, from his express declarations 
where they can be had; or, where these are silent, 
from his general character and disposition ; from the 
aim and analogy of his laws and conduct in other in- 
stances. We will begin with this latter inquiry, and 
see how the question stands, upon the foot of reason 
and natural religion. 

Fii'st then, the divine will is intimated by that eager 
«nd instinctive love of life, which prevails without ex- 
ception through the whole animd creation. There 
are who think this love of life to be nothing more than 
what results from a sense and experience of the plea- 
sures it affords ; and to those who think so, this argu- 
ment has no weight. Many, on the other hand, ob- 
serve a violence and intensity in this passion, beyond 
what they deem either the value of life or the pains 
of death could on their own account create. To such 
there will appear a separate and original princijde 
superadded for this special purpose, to retain men in 
existence, when disgust or despair would drive them 
out of it And considered in this light, it becomes a 
proof of God*s intention, that we should preserve our 
lives ; and consequently, of his displeasure against those 
who wilfully and wantonly destroy them. 

Secondly ; he, who puts it out of his power do his 
duty, refuses to do it : and who is there so disengaged 
and unconnected, as to have no duty or demand upon 
him ? Who is there that i LvdatiDii or 
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Other, industry or obedience, piety or gratitude, justice 
or restitution, instruction, counsel, protection, or sup** 
port ? All which obligations are at once violated and 
forsaken by this single act of suicide. Or, if a situation 
so singular can be supposed, that all private claims 
upon our service are satisfied or ceased, I would then 
ask, what condition can be so abject or so useless, but 
that " by a patient continuance in well doing,*' by the 
exercise of those virtues which fall within our reach,- 
we may hope to improve our merit here, and, of con-« 
sequence, our proportion of happiness hereafter ? 

Thirdly; another way of determining whether an 
action be virtuous, innocent, or criminal, is to see 
whether the effects of it are beneficial, indifferent, or 
pernicious to the happiness of human society ; which 
happiness, from the manifold provision he has made 
for it, appears to be the purpose of God Almighty's 
will : the end, therefore, and aim of all his laws, and, 
by consequence, the measure and standard of our duty. 
Now in this way of reasoning, it is material to remem- 
ber, that it is not the particular consequence of any 
individual action which alone determines its moral 
quality ; but the tendency and operation of that general 
rule, by which actions of the same sort are permitted 
or forbidden. I will explain myself by an example. 
Murder in certain instances may produce no immediate 
or particular mischief to the community: it may de- 
liver a nation from tyranny, or a neighbourhood from 
oppression ; it may. transfer power and property to 
better hands and better uses. But when we reflect 
that we cannot permit one action and forbid another, 
w&hout assigning siome distinction between them ; that 
le same rule, therefore, which permits this, must 
Wt efety.dmmsi to fall. upon each man he meets. 
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whom he thinks useless or noxious ; that the allowance 
of such a rule would overthrow the best end of society, 
the security of its citizens ; commit each man to the 
spleen, fury, or fanaticism of his neighbour, and fill all 
things with terror and confusion ; — ^when we reflect 
upon this, we see, that the present benefit of the 
action is outweighed by that more important ruin 
which the admission or impunity of so fatal an example 
would at length produce. Whatever, therefore, we 
may think of its particular consequences, we condemn 
it to sustain a general rule ; which will not endure an 
arbitrary exception, and which cannot be laid aside 
without a general injury. 

Whatever is expedient is right — ^whatever is indif- 
ferent is innocent. But then it must be expedient or 
indifferent upon the whole, in all its collateral and re- 
mote effects. The same attention to equal and general 
rules ; the same study of uniformity, which prevails in 
every code of human jurisprudence, takes place for the 
same reason in the moral system also, and government 
of the universe. To apply this reasoning upon the two- 
fold consequences of our actions, to the question before 
us — Suicide has much to answer for of both. Nor 
can any case be put, which is not concluded under sin, 
either by the peculiar injury, or the general mischief: 
the tears and cries of our unpitied relatives — the con- 
fusion and agony of those we leave behind — ^the loss 
which may never be forgotten or repaired— 4;he igno- 
miny of our fate, which stings to the heart, and which 
is derived to all our connexions, — are consequences (tf 
self-murder, which cannot be mentioned or thought 
upon with patience. What moat be the stubbom cruelty 
of his mind who can deqm it hoar dis- 

ix^gard, the afflicti'^*^ • :1ot0% 
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whom no compassion, friendship or affection- whom 
neither the tender ties of family and kindred, nor the 
dearer names of wife and child, can withhold from the 
fierce and sullen purpose of his soiil ? The thief, the 
plunderer, and the rebel, inflict not any calamity on a 
stranger or an enemy, which can be compared with that 
* which the self-murderer brings down on those of his 
own household, and his own blood. But though no 
duty were deserted, no claim defrauded, no friend or 
family afflicted by our death, no orphans abandoned, 
and no widows to make lamentation ; yet, if it be once 
admitted, that whoever is weary of life, and has rendered, 
or can suppose, himself useless to others, is for that 
reason at liberty to quit it, — ^what have we not to fear, 
where the accumulating of riches in the few produces 
the want of a sufficiency in many ; where early habits 
of luxury and refinement have multiplied desires and 
disappointments ; where voluptuousness and sensuaUty 
have drained the sources, and worn away all sense of 
natural pleasures; where the permanent satisfactions 
df the heart and understanding are unknown, or ex- 
tinguished by more gross pursuits ; where the spirits, 
convulsed by passion, by turbulent and impetuous exer- 
tions, have lost their natural tension and composure; 
where religion, the appointed medicine of human woes, 
is converted by our vices and mistakes into an object of 
terror and aversion. In circumstances like these (con- 
nected perhaps with other more physical causes), if 
ever a time should come when public opinion and 
numerous examples shall authorize this crime, what 
havoc may we not expect ; what desolation of the 
species, from spleen, impatience, melancholy, and 
despair? 
JEhtm are tlie atguments, which reason holds forth 
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against the lawfulness pf suicide; and combined to^ 
gether (as in every probable question the arguments 
on each side ought to be), amount to such a presumption 
of God Almighty's will, as should stagger the most 
determined purpose of destruction. 

We next inquire, what may be added to this pre- 
sumption from the light of revelation. 

And here I meet an objection which asks why, if 
suicide be indeed unlawful, we do not find it more ex- 
pressly forbidden in the Christian Scriptures ? 

In the first place, our Saviour's own precepts, if we 
except that set discourse, which is chiefly taken up in 
rectifying the perversions, and improving the purity 
pf the Jewish law, are, for the most part, occasional, 
arising out of some present occurrence, or alluding to 
some special instance — a method of instruction, for 
conciseness, perspicuity, and impression, of all others 
perhaps the most convenient. As no example, there- 
fore, of self-murder is recorded to have fallen within 
his notice, we are not to wonder that he has left us no 
observation upon the guilt of it. The morality of the 
Apostolic writings is contained either in summary 
catalogues of virtues and vices under their most general 
denominations, or in certain series of brief independent 
Tnaxims, pointed, perhaps, sometimes at the particular 
exigencies or corruption of those to whom they were 
addressed. Amongst these, it is no more extraordinary 
that a particular species of murder should be omitted^ 
than that the duties of friendship, the rights of self- 
defence, the extent of gratitude, the limits of civil. or 
parental authority, are nowhere ascertaineflL . A sy- 
stematic detail of morality, pursued thimiffh all the 
subdivisions of our duty, is not ^re i 

beautiful and perfect gene^-' 
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men are ieflb for the application of them to the de^ 
ductions of reason, and the dictates of humanity. What 
goes a great way towards accounting for the silence of 
Scripture upon this crime, is, that it does not appear 
to have prevailed in any great degree amongst those 
with whom the Scriptures had to do. But four in- 
Btances are recorded in the Old, and one in the New 
Testament, of any thing like self-murder; and these, 
surely, of a kind which can do no credit to the cause — 
of a rejected favourite, a fallen tyrant, and a perfidious 
traitor. The Jews are known to have held this vice in 
the utmost abhorrence, and to have prosecuted the re- 
mains of a self-murderer with all the indignities which 
their law assigned to the worst of malefactors — a cir- 
cumstance sufficient to show, that the public opinion 
in this instance was right, and therefore needed no 
new lesson from the Christian teacher. Admitting, 
therefore, that the Scriptures had not condemned this 
crime in so many terms, let us see what can be gathered 
from them concerning it, by fair implication and con- 
struction. 

First, then, occurs to our observation the command- 
ment itself, " Thou shalt do no murder.'* Who shall 
say, what the Scriptures have not said, that a prohi- 
bition, delivered in terms so absolute and compre- 
hensive, is not meant to include the murder of our- 
selves ; especially, when reasons of public utility, the 
best interpreter of moral precepts, require that it should? 
All: other exceptions to this rule, the rights, namely, of 
the uigirtrate and the soldier, are expressly recognized 
or dffydhf allowed; whereas we are repeatedly comu 
4il4»ii^J «^, abstain from, the life of man, without one 
am, Q fiwour of this assumed dominion over 

II XSod commits. to mankind a right 
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over the lives of brutes, he expressly reserves out of the 
grant any authority over the life of man — " For in the 
image of God,'* says the Almighty, " made he man :" an 
expression which, whatever it imports, stamps a supe- 
rior dignity and estimation on the human species, and 
contains a reason for the prohibition, which, whatever 
it be, prevails alike against the killing of ourselves and 
others. 

Secondly ; human life, throughout the Scriptures, is 
every where spoken of as a stated period, — as a race 
that is set before us, — as a course to be finished, — as a 
fight that must be fought — descriptions, which could 
hardly have dropped from the pen of those who con- 
sidered life, and the duration of it, as in our power, 
and at our disposal. It is absurd to command us to 
" persevere unto the end,'* if the end be determinable 
by our own choice, — to bid us " not be weary of well 
doing,** if we may cease from it at pleasure. 

Thirdly ; the passions, temper, and motives, which 
give birth to suicide, contradict the spirit and principles 
of our religion. Affliction and calamity, considered in 
the view under which Christianity exhibits them, are 
either subservient to the exercise and improvement of 
our virtue, or swallowed up in the expectation of im- 
mortality and heaven. Complain to the disciple of 
Jesus of the sufferings of life, he tells us, that they 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed. Are we overwhelmed with tribulation 
and distress, he teachcth us that tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience virtue ; that the severities of 
Providence are the corrections of a parent, — pledges of 
his care, — and tokens of his love. Now it seems im- 
possible, that a mind poisoned ia any soit of this per- 
suasion should so far s Ur aft the 
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misery of its condition, as to be driven to this last act 
of discontentment and distrust. If suicide be lawful, 
what is the exceeding great use or excellence of patience, 
that it should obtain a place amongst the foremost duties 
of the Christian profession ? In vain are we exhorted 
to take up the example and the cross of Christ, — to 
look forward unto Jesus, the finisher of our faith, — to 
rejoice, inasmuch as we are made partakers of his suf- 
ferings, — ^to endure the chastisement of the Lord, and 
not to faint, when we are rebuked of him, — ^to struggle, 
in a word, through all the dangers and difficulties of 
life, if we may take refuge at once in a voluntary death. 
The accidental temper in which a man dies does not 
determine his fate, any further than as it is the effect 
or indication of more established principles. But that 
death can never be safe which proceeds from a total 
want or decay of those principles, which it was the first 
care of Christianity to inculcate. 

Fourthly ; it does not appear that any of the first 
disciples of Christ did, in fact, ever admit this crime 
amongst them, though provoked to it by the most ex- 
treme and intolerable sufferings. As far as relates to 
this life, they were, both by their history and confession, 
of all men the most miserable. If they had conceived 
themselves at liberty to choose under these circum- 
stances, it is extraordinary that they should all have 
preferred life, when they universally professed and be- 
lieved that to be with Christ was life, and to die was 
gain. I rest it here. 

One argument, however, which rises from our reason- 
ing against suicide, deserves an answer. 

As a man cannot give what he has not, — ^if he has no 

digbt over his own life, how can he transfer that right 

k iDOtiacsr ? and how, then, can any state derive, from 
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any implied and social compact with its citizens, tHat 
right which it claims and exercises of punishing by 
death ? I answer, that the state derives this right, not 
from any secret or supposed consent of the subject^ 
but immediately from God. I mean, from that pre- 
sumption upon God Almighty's concurrence with every 
necessary means of upholding society; upon which 
presumption, the whole right and obligation of civil 
authority relies. This power in private hands, and in 
the hands of the magistrate, has very opposite effects 
upon the general welfare. For the same reasons, there- 
fore, of public utility, God has delegated it to the one, 
and denied it to the other. 

These reasons may be sufficient to evince the un- 
lawfulness of suicide, considered in a general sense, 
when it is wanton and unprovoked, — ^when it is called 
in to put a period to a life made miserable by our crimes. 
But is there no exception or excuse for those who 
flee for refuge to the grave from the injuries of fortune, 
or the never-ceasing anguish of a wounded mind ? If self- 
murder be unlawful, these reasons afford only the same 
excuse for it, that any violent temptation does for the 
sin it prompts us to commit, — that want does for theft, 
thirst for drunkenness, or revenge for murder. We 
know that the sufferings of life may be aggravated be- 
yond the ordinary patience of human nature ; we know, 
too, that there is bom with some men, and generated 
in others, a certain horror and dejection of spirits, which 
spreads a dismal shade over the fairest scenes, and fills 
our evil days with sorrow and disconsolation. But we 
will not allow that this is either insupportable or in- 
curable. We mistake the remedy : let them cease to 
expect it from riot and ezd wUeh jjerfe only to 
stupify the. feelings, while *^ £ttaljidy. 
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Let them try what temperance, soberness, and chastity 
will do, — the satisfaction of virtue, and the hopes of 
religion, — the exhilarating activity of some benevolent 
pursuit, or the triumph of successful struggles with our 
passions and oujrselves. Lastly, let them resort to that 
gracious Being, who despises not the sighings of a con- 
trite heart, nor the desire of such as be sorrowful, — ^who 
will relieve, and in his own good time reward, those 
sufferings with which, for some kind but mysterious 
purpose, it hath pleased him to visit us. 
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XLVII. 

THE LAW OF HONOUR. 

Luke xvi. 15, 

For that which is highlt/ esteemed amongst men is 

abomination in the sight of God. 

A CONSIDERABLE part of mankind, and those too of 
the higher orders of society, govern their conduct, so 
far as they do govern it at all, by the rule of reputation^ 
or, as it is better known, by the name of the law of 
honour. 

In the first place, I acknowledge that it is a great 
thing to act according to any rule: for, generally 
speaking, men fail not so much in the choice of their 
rule, as in not being able to act up to it. To obey 
every impulse of passion ; to yield to any or every 
temptation ; to catch at all opportunities of all sorts 
of pleasure with plan, prospect, and condition, is the 
lowest state of moral character. To proceed by some 
rule, to aim at some standard, to possess an authority 
over our conduct, and exercise our judgment at all, is 
the next state, and compared with the last, a state of 
improvement. To take for our guidance the rule of 
reason and the rule of Scripture, to inquire after it, to 
inform ourselves of it, to endeavour to understand it, 
and when we do understand it to conform our behaviour 
to it, is the perfection of moral excellence } and like 
perfection in every thingp addom porluqps absolutely 
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and completely attained, but what we should always 
aim at, and gradually advance towards. 

Again ; I would by no means decry or disparage the 
law of honour universally. It holds many to order, 
whom nothing else would. Part of mankind seem, in 
a great measure, incapable of reasoning about their duty, 
or inquiring for themselves. These must of necessity 
proceed a great deal by the rule of honour and reputa- 
tion ; that is, in other words, by what they hear praised 
and esteemed by the persons they converse with. In a 
multitude of instances, the law of honour in all civilized 
countries (and we have no concern with any other on 
this subject) prescribes the same behaviour that reason 
and religion prescribe. Saint Paul himself, who had 
no extraordinary deference for human judgement in 
these matters, enjoins upon his followers whatever 
things are praise-worthy, whatever things are of good 
report ; which is a good general rule, though it may 
contain exceptions and defects. 

Having premised thus much in behalf of the law of 
honour, and of those who go by it, and who challenge 
to themselves the character and title of men of honour, 
and who are certainly much to be preferred to those 
who go by no rule but present inclination ; I shall now 
proceed to show that the rule is not, alone, either safe 
or complete. By safe, I mean sure to conduct to future 
and final happiness ; by complete, I mean containing 
all the duties which are required of us by the will of 
our Creator. 

It is not safe or complete, because it omits some 
duties, and tolerates some vices ; so that a person may 
be deemed and may be a man of honour, notwithstand- 
ing he n^lects some necessary duties, and allows him- 
idf ni' mnae vices. 
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It is my business to make this appear. ' Now, as the 
motive and law. of honour is calculated principally, if 
not wholly,' to secure and make easy the intercourse be- 
tween people of equal, or nearly equal condition in life, 
by regulating the behaviour of such as are governed 
by or resting upon fidelity, punctuality, civility; 
between such this may be the view and object of the 
rule. It prescribes duties only between equals, or 
those who account themselves such ; omitting, as well 
that whole class of duties which relate immediately 
to the Deity, as those which we owe to our inferiors : 
and the reason of the omission is substantially this— 
that a man is not the worse companion, nor the worse 
to deal with, in those concerns which are usually trans- 
acted between persons of honour. Hence it comes to 
pass, that the profanation of God's name and attributes, 
of his religion, religious ordinances, and all the effect 
of passions, levity or infidelity, are no breaches of 
honour, nor accounted such, even by those who think 
them wrong. And if this be not a true account that I 
have given of the law of honour, that it is confined to 
the duties and offices between equals ; we would desire 
to know how it happens that it is not the same as the 
law of God. At least, it is a demonstration that the 
law of Moses does not embrace the extent and compass 
of our duty ; since there are points, such as those I have 
mentioned, relating to the Deity, which we acknow- 
ledge to be duties, though yet the violation of them is 
accounted no breach of the law of honour. The con- 
sequence of this is, that those who set up for persons of 
honour, and look no farther than to maintain the cha- 
racter of men of honour in the world, find no obligation 
or inducement to any of those duties which we owe im- 
mediately to God. They may allow^.the evil habits of 
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cursing and swearing to grow upon them and keep hold 
of them ; they may indulge themselves in the utmost 
licentiousness in the treatment of many things that be- 
long to religion ; they may be as remiss and negligent 
as they please in their attendance upon public worship, 
and behave as irreverently as they please when they do 
attend ; they may utterly lay aside any act of private 
devotion ; they may cease, in a word, from every ex- 
pression of homage, piety, gratitude, and acknowledg- 
ment to the Supreme Preserver of us all, without suffer- 
ing in their character as men of honour, or incurring a 
stain or imputation upon their honour on that account. 
Nevertheless, these are duties. God is entitled to our 
aflfection and devotion, our love and honour; and he 
has commanded that we pay it. This is not disputed ; 
nor do I insinuate that it is. What I argue is, that the 
law of honour is not considered to concern itself with 
these duties, even by those who confess them to be 
duties. 

This, then, will be admitted — ^that what respects the 
Divine Being lies out of the province of the law of ho- 
nour. But in all that concerns man and man } in that 
great and important class of duties which are called 
relative duties, the law of honour may be depended 
upon as an adequate rule ; and there, it is enough if we 
act but up to and support the character of men of 
honour. I wish it were so, for the sake of all who pro- 
fess this character : but I fear the observations we have 
laid down^ — ^that the law of honour takes notice only of 
what passes between equals — ^will be found here also ; 
and that those duties which we owe to our dependents 
and inferiors, which form together a very considerable 
part of a good man's virtues and a bad man's vices, are 
omitted in the law of honour ; that is, may be either 
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observed or violated, without any effect upon a man's 
honour, or . reputation for honour, one way or other. 
Of this kind the following are examples: — ^the cruel 
and barbarous treatment of our domestic servants — the 
worretingthem out of their happiness by causeless or im- 
moderate anger, habitual punishments, groundless sus- 
picion, wanton restraint, harsh, scornful, or opprobrious 
language. It is not to be computed the quantity of 
misery a fierce, over-bearing temper may produce in 
his family and amongst his dependents by these means. 
Yet what has all this to do with his honour ? He is not 
the worse accounted as a man of honour for this be- 
haviour. Notwithstanding, the justifiableness of such 
behaviour no one will assert ; for a conduct which oc- 
casions so much unnecessary misery to any, no matter 
to whom, must be criminal. 

Bounty to the poor is a Christian duty ; no one doubts 
it : but I do not find it affects a man's honour either 
way, whether he is bountiful to the poor or not bounti- 
ful. And not only want of charity, but want of justice, 
is tolerated and connived at by the law of honour. The 
great and grievous injuries done to tradesmen by delay 
of payment, oftener by not paying their just demands 
at all, and by persons of rank and distinction, and who 
assume the name of men of honour, however incon- 
sistent they be with any principle of moral probity and 
every pretension to it, are not inconsistent with the re- 
putation of honour, provided the man be careful of his 
conduct amongst his equals, and preserve a r^ard io. 
truth, fidelity, and punctuality in his dealings with his 
equals, or with persons of honour : for all these in- 
stances proceed upon and produce the same principle ; 
to wit, the obsei-vation we set out with — ^that the law of 
honour prescribes andregul|rite«:tl» Aili^^lily^^^ 
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equals : and though it may be right as far as it goes in 
most instances betwixt such and amongst such, it is 
altogether regardless of what is due from us on the 
one hand to our inferiors, or from them to us on the 
other. And these merely are two capital defects in the 
law, when it is considered as, or set up for, a complete 
rule of life. 

But this is not all ; we have something further to 
accuse the law of honour of; and that is, in one word, 
the licentious indulgence of our natural passions. If I 
was to describe the law of honour freely, I should call 
it a system of rules well contrived, by persons in the 
higher stations of life, to facilitate their intercourse with 
each other. Ndw, such persons being occupied in a 
great measure in the pursuit of pleasure, it is not to be 
expected that they should lay down rules to themselves 
which trench upon their pleasures, or subject them to 
any great restraint in that which composes the business 
and object of their lives. And this remark will be 
verified by experience. The law of honour is careful 
to exclude all fraud, chicanery, falsehood, concealment 
in the mutual dealings of persons of honour ; but I do 
not find that it lays much, if any, stress upon the virtues 
of chastity, sobriety, moderation, economy; because 
such stress would greatly check and contract the plea- 
sures and pursuits of this description of men. There 
are some duties which the law of honour does embrace ; 
but the violation of them contains not any great breach 
of it. These are decorum, civility, good manners, or 
the avoiding any of that shuffling and cunning which 
makes it impossible, or highly inconvenient, to deal 
with any man. The requiring strictness in those virtues 
would bear hard upon the manner of life of.persons who 

ne most within the reach and influence of the rule of 
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honour. It is upon the same principle that the great 
Christian duty of the forgiveness of injuries, of which you 
hear and read so much in the Scripture, has no place at 
all amongst the virtues of a man of honour. Indeed it 
is hard to say whether, if the law of honour were to 
decide upon it, it would be judged a virtue or a vice ; 
whether it would not be pronounced meanness^ rather 
than magnanimity ; an instance of weakness and pusil- 
lanimity, rather than of chastised affections or a sense 
of duty. Resentment is a natural passion, and it costs 
no little self-mortification to quell and quiet it ; and 
mortification of any sort is not to be looked for in this 
class of mankind. 

The substance of our assertion is, that the rule and 
law of honour is not alone a right or sufficient rule to 
go by ; and I will comprise the sum of what I have 
delivered in support of the assertion in two or three 
queries : — 

First ; Is it not true that a person may be negligent 
of every act of duty to the Divine Being, of every act 
of service, worship, or devotion whatever, without any 
impeachment of his honour ? 

Secondly ; Is it not true, that the same person may 
be tyrannical and over-bearing in his family and among 
his servants ; rigorous in the extreme in the treatment 
of his dependents ; utterly without any share of libe- 
rality to the poor ? Is it not true that a person may 
be all these without impeachment of his honour ? 

Thirdly j Is it not true, that he may likewise distress 
or ruin his tradesmen by dilatory and irregular pay- 
ment, or by absolute insolvency, and yet pass for a man 
of honour among those who claim that title ? 

Fourthly ; Is it not true, that he may live in the 
habitual guilt of fomicatioBf adultery^ drunkennesSf 
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prodigality, and be capable of the most desperate re- 
venge, without impeachment of his honour ? 

Fifthly and lastly ; If these things be so, is the law 
of honour a safe rule of life ? Is it enough to satisfy 
any man who is concerned for his final happiness, to be 
able to say of himself that he is, or to hear others call 
him, a man of honour; without inquiring whether he 
hath also fulfilled the duties, and compared himself 
with the measure of God's Word, explained and applied 
by the sound judgment of unprejudiced reason ? 
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XLVIII. 

HONESTY. 

Proverbs xx. ^. 
The just man walketh in his integrity. 

[N.B. — Passages in it borrowed from Ogden.] 

It is an old question amongst moralists, whether 
mere justice, or as we commonly call it, honesty, be a 
virtue. All allow that dishonesty is a vice, and a very 
great one ; but whether the contrary of it be a virtue, 
or only a strict debt and obligation, has been some- 
times controverted. Thus to steal, is a very grievous 
sin ; but merely to keep his hand from picking and 
stealing, would hardly entitle a man to be called 
virtuous; nor the paying his lawful debts; nor the 
discharge of those demands which he is bound, and 
obliged, and compellable to discharge. None of these, 
it is said, though they may entitle a man to the name 
of honest, give him either the name or the charac- 
teristic of virtuous. On the contrary, no duties are 
of greater importance to society than these ; perhaps 
hardly any of so great. Society might subsist without 
generosity, but without honesty it could not subsist at 
all. Therefore human laws are all calculated to enforce 
honesty. There is place, there is opportunity, there 
is a call for, there is a want ol^ hijglier dfigiren of good- 
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ness ; but in these men may and indeed must be left, 
so far as human laws are concerned, to themselves. 
The essential thing for society is honesty. Tlierefore 
in that, men must not be left to themselves. When 
conscience will not do its office, the laws must. There 
may be a thousand violations of Christian duty, which 
the laws of men neither can reach, nor would reach if 
they could, because they ought to be voluntary : but 
honesty is so necessary, so essential, so fundamental a 
part of social order, that the laws of society, not in one 
but in all countries of the world where there are any 
laws, punish the violation of it with exemplary severity, 
and every considerate man acknowledges the justice 
and necessity of such proceedings. Different views, 
therefore, of the question, make us see it in different 
lights. If we look to the character of the person who 
is merely honest and no more, we do not seem to 
see any thing for which to call him virtuous. If we 
look to the conduct itself, we find few virtues of such 
great importance: and that is the matter which has 
raised the doubt upon the subject. 

I will now explain to you the consideration which I 
think resolves the difficulty. The true distinction in 
the case is, whether a man may be honest upon princi- 
ple, or honest out of policy. That will be found to 
be the exact distinction. If a man be honest from 
principle, his honesty is a virtue, and will carry him a 
great way in the discharge of all social virtues ; which 
form not the whole (far from it), but an important part 
of the Christian character. The difference between ho- 
nesty and other duties is, that there are so many strong 
external reasons for being honest, that it is extremely 
posnble for a man to be so, without any internal prin- 
teq^ whatever. In point of fact, many persons, I be- 
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lieve, are honest, without any internal principle of duty 
whatever. With regard to others, therefore, it may be 
always doubtful, whether this honesty proceed from 
principle or from policy. But that is not the whole, 
or the most important part of the doubt. It may be 
doubtful even to ourselves, from which of these two 
motives even our own honesty springs. 

The fear of the law, without question, keeps many 
persons honest. They do that of their own accord, 
in the first instance, which they know the law would 
compel them to do in the second, with a great addition 
of inconvenience and expense. Such a man may never, 
in the course of his life, be the subject of an action or 
lawsuit, — yet if he act from the consideration here de- 
scribed, and only from that consideration^ he acts as 
much through fear of the law, as if he was under its 
compulsion ; and what he does is as little connected 
either with a moral or religious principle, as if the law 
did it for him. 

Another man shall discharge the demands upon 
him, which strict honesty, according to the common 
signification of the term, requires at his hands, out of 
mere policy ; because he sees plainly that no person 
would knowingly deal with him if he did not. If he 
is to draw an advantage from any kind of business, he 
must observe the rules by which business is regulated. 
To see this, is only to see his own interest, and is a 
case rendered so plain by daily and constant expe* 
rience, that few persons, in fact, miss of seeing it. Yet 
there may be no principle at the heart all this while. 
There may be regularity in his transactions, yet no 
principle at his heart. 

A third finds, what it is impossible to live in the world 
without finding very soon, the numerous advantages of 
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a good character ; and that character is deeply con- 
cerned in the precision and punctuality of his dealings. 
He looks steadily to his reputation in business. That 
he knows to be essential to his success : his prospects, 
his fortune, depend upon it. He goes something 
farther than the rest. He does not look to the law, or 
the terrors of the law: he never intends to let the 
matter come to that. He does not merely take care 
so to deal with others, as that others will continue to 
deal with him, but he is anxious to establish a character 
for honesty,— knowing how serviceable, how important, 
and how valuable a possession such a character may 
prove. But though he may carry his conduct some- 
what farther than the others, he may be as destitute 
as they of either moral or religious principle. 

The truth is, in all those acts which fall under the 
meaning of this term honesty, especially pecuniary 
honesty, there are so many external motives which 
bear upon our conduct and direct it, that it is impossi- 
ble almost to know in others, and not very easy to know 
in ourselves, whether what we do springs from virtuous 
and religious principles or not. Yet a vast deal de- 
pends upon that difference, when the character is to be 
estimated in a religious view ; or even when the general 
question is to be resolved whether honesty itself be a 
virtue or not. 

All that a teacher can do (and, so far as he can 
do it, it may be important), is to point out some of the 
tests by which a man may satisfy his own conscience, 
how far the integrity which he observes in his dealings 
— ^his honesty, in a word — be the fruit of a right and 
religious disposition, or be the effect of mere worldly 
considerations. 



Now one of these tests is, when a transaction is of a 
nature to be perfectly secret— when the truth of it is 
known only to ourselves, all others who were privy to 
it being dead or absent — when if we do what is right, 
we acquire no reputation ; if we do what is wrong, we 
incur no censure, because the whole world except our- 
selves are in ignorance of what is either right or wrong m 
the business. When this happens, as it sometimes does 
to almost every man who is engaged much in the aflbirs 
of the world, then to act with complete fidelity, and 
with as scrupulous a r^ard to justice and equity, as 
if we were acting in the face and under the direction 
of a court of justice, fully informed in all the facts 
and circumstances of the case ; — I say, so to act, and 
to be conscious of having so acted, forms a fair pre- 
sumption that our honesty is honesty upon jHrinciple. 

Secondly ; merely to render what is due to those 
who can claim and assert their right is, as we have said, 
an equivocal proof of principle ; because a man of no 
principle whatever, if he were possessed of common 
prudence, would do the same : but when we deal equi- 
tably and justly with those who must take what we 
choose to give them ; who must sit down under our 
determination, be that determination what it will — to 
deal, I say, with those at least as amply and liberally 
as we should do either with a superior who could com- 
mand justice, or with an equal who could enforce it — 
this again I acknowledge to be a proofof honesty upon 
principle. 

Now many persons may stand in this relation to us ; 
and they often do so, for different reasons. 

It is the case with those who are too poor to vin- 
dicate their pretensions. The benefit of the lawa^ in 
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many cases, cannot be obtained easily. If you will 
have justice, you must pay for it. When such men, 
therefore, taking advantage of this difficulty, withhold 
your right under colour of referring it to the law, 
they rob ; when, under protection of their own wealth 
and ability to maintain a contest, they refuse or but 
delay to comply with equitable obligations, they steal. 
But, secondly ; the person with whom we have to 
do may not be absolutely poor, but may be dependent 
upon us in some other way. Now, whenever we make 
this dependency a reason for curtailing him, in any 
respect whatever, of his full and just rights, we show 
evidently that our honesty, even when we do act 
honestly, is not an honesty upon principle. He must 
be silent, even though oppressed. He must not com- 
plain, however injured. But if we be honest upon 
principle, we shall either lay this situation of his with 
respect to us entirely out of our consideration, or, if 
we do consider it, we shall make it a reason for con- 
ducting ourselves towards him with more attention to 
all his claims, and with a strict regard to the justice 
and honesty of the particular case now under our view; 
without reference to any other case, or any other 
transaction, which may have passed between us. He 
must not remind us of our duty: therefore we should 
be more careful and anxious not to forget it ourselves — 
both to recollect it and to discharge it. We may have 
been bountiful, we may have been generous towards 
him upon former occasions, but that is not to be made 
a reason for doing him injustice upon the present. It 
may stop his mouth ; we shall hear of no remon- 
strance from him ; but it ought not to induce us to 
subtract the smallest particle of his right or his claims. 
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This is one case in which honesty is put to the test 
Nor will it vary the case, whether the person with 
whom we have to deal be obliged to us by former favours, 
or be dependent upon us for future expectations. 

Exceedingly plain cases need not come in question ; 
that is, when a demand is precise and positive, exact 
and clear, both in its amount and in the right. These 
are not the sort of cases upon which honesty is called 
upon to do its duty, or to matiifest its principle. There 
is another class of cases, and that is of those in which 
there is some degree of doubt or latitude. These are 
the cases for an honest man to show his character in : 
most especially when they are conjoined with the cir- 
cumstances of the former case, namely, that whatever 
we do cannot be questioned ; that in fact we have the 
making of both sides of the bargain — ^the adjudication 
of our own cause in our own breast, and that cause not 
without grounds of doubt and question, — then is the 
time to give evidence of the sincerity and the reality of 
a moral principle within us. 

If in cases like these we do not lean, not even a 
little, towards our own side ; if we attend to the 
whispers of equity without any one to admonish us ; 
if we be advocates, not for ourselves, but with ourselves 
for every one who has a claim upon us ; if we see our 
own cause with the same eye with which we look upon 
that of another— our own reasons not made greater 
than they are by self-interest — another person's reasons 
not made less than they are because he is unable to 
maintain them ; if we impose no hardships because 
they must be borne : then, I say, we have a comfort- 
able assurance in our own cansdence^ that our inte- 
grity,— not only upon these but iipott JHMMt^axdiiunyooca- 
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sions, upon occasions in which it cannot be brought to 
the same test, — is in truth the effect, not of policy, but 
of principle ; and such integrity, such honesty as this, is 
a fulfilment of duty, and therefore a great virtue, be- 
cause it is a fulfilment of that comprehensive Christian 
precept, " whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do even so to them/' 
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XLIX. 

PRUDENCE IN THE CONDUCT OP OUR TEMPORAL 

CONCERNS. 

Proverbs xxx. 8, 9« 

Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me withjbod 
convenient Jbr me^ lest I should befuU and deny 
thee J and say who is the Lord f or lest I be poor 
and steal. 

I HAVE made choice of this text, not so much for the 
prayer itself, which yet is a very good one, and what most 
wise men will join in, as because it marks very strongly, 
and I believe very truly, the effects which riches and 
poverty,— the extremes of them, however, — frequently 
have upon us. We will convert the order of the words, 
which will make no difference in the substance of them, 
and consider at present what the text has to say of 
poverty. 

Give me not poverty, says the author of this prayer, 
lest I be poor and steal. The strength of this ob- 
servation extends beyond the words. We must not 
by poverty understand only an absolute want of sub- 
sistence, and the ordinary accommodations of life, but 
every situation, high and low, where men's expenses 
exceed their income, and thereby occasion embarrass- 
ment and distress. Nor is the danger confined to 
stealing. Any dishonesty^ any unjEur diifts by which 
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people can relieve their distresses, come within the ex- 
tent and substance of this remark. So that the force 
of the prayer may be seen, perhaps, more plainly if it 
be put into these words — guard me against all diffi- 
culties and embarrassments in my circumstances, lest 
these difficulties put me upon unfair means of relieving 
them, and drive me to desperate and dishonest shifts 
to get rid of them. 

Whether there be sufficient reason for this prayer or 
not, must be judged of by observation and experience ; 
and they who have seen most of the world will be most 
ready, I believe, to acknowledge that the opprobrium 
of involved circumstances is so great and so urgent, 
that there are few who find their integrity firm enough 
to bear up against it. How frequently do we see, or 
hear, however, of men of fair character, whilst the world 
went easily with them, drawn in by d^rees as their 
circumstances grew worse, to try experiments, at first 
perhaps, though not quite upright, neither on the other 
hand absolutely dishonest, and end at last in the direct 
practice of roguery and deceit ! The inducement, no 
doubt, is strong. There are few who can give up their 
habits of luxury, or part with the indulgencies to which 
they have been accustomed : fewer stiU who can bear 
the shame of it. There is a reputation to be upheld, 
a pride and point of honour to be maintained, which, 
however false or foolish, will not permit men to de- 
scend in the ranks of life, or submit to those humiliations 
and restraints which their circumstances require. Now 
this is a constant pressure and temptation ; and although 
at certain times their reflection may get the better of 
ity and fortify them against the remotest thought of 
relieving themselves by dishonesty, yet these reflections 
emakkg caalj at certain times, and the temptations, as I 
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say, being constant, pressing always upon their thoughts 
and spirits, if an opportunity comes in their way, of 
supplying or superseding their necessities, it is well if 
they be scrupulous about the means, or able to refrain 
from any expedient which promises alleviation or relief 
in present distress. One may imagine how urgent the 
temptation is. A man has tasted what it is to live well 
and reputably. This must beggar him. He must give 
up his acquaintance, connexions, place, character, ap- 
pearance, and esteem. This is what is before him, if 
he insist upon the strict rules of honesty and upright- 
ness, and all this may be avoided by taking an advantage 
which is in his power. A man, in such an instant, has 
not wit or ingenuity enough to disguise or palliate the 
irregularity of what he is about. But no matter what 
is the cause of it, if it be found true in fact, that dis- 
tressed circumstances drive most men to injustice of 
one kind or other, it affords matter of very serious re- 
flection to all of us. 

Are we those, first, tvho are setting out in the world ? 
Such, if thdy consider what has been said, will take 
heed to lay the plan of their expenses so as to fall easily 
and entirely within the compass of their fortune, and 
to keep close to this plan. And this, not merely as a 
matter of prudence and economy, but as a moral duty ; 
for so they will find it to be to their cost, if they neglect 
it. Let not any luxury of living tempt them into 
dissipation and extravagance. Luxury of eating and 
drinking is the poorest of all pleasures at the best ; 
and can, I think, be no pleasure at all when it is pro- 
cured and embittered by the difficulties it dravfs us into. 
Neither (which is equally dangerous) let ^ any false 
notions of shame, or appearance, or emuhtiony lead them 
into expenses inconsistent lolb dwir fiiKtiipa They 
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may be sure that real respect is never procured that 
way. They mistake the matter much, if they hope 
to procure reverence and esteem by displaying an 
appearance beyond their circumstances. All who are 
acquainted with the truth will upbraid and despise them 
for it, and it is surely a pitiful ambition to impose upon 
strangers. All this, as I said before, is to be pressed 
upon them on the score of duty and religion, for, if 
they will either observe the world themselves, or believe 
those who have observed it, they will find dishonesty in 
some shape or other, open or concealed, direct or in- 
direct, to be the general effect of involved and encum- 
bered fortunes, especially where ^ the incumbrance is 
brought on by extravagance or profusion ; and when 
we see other men's integrity so often borne down by 
the temptation this lays them under, it is a piece of pre- 
sumption to expect that ours should stand firm against 
it. So that a reasonable degree of prudence, in the 
regulation of our desires, habits, and expenses will be 
found, and I believe most men will own it earlier or 
later, to be as conducive to our virtue as our comfort, 
— equally necessary, that is in other words, to make us 
happy here as hereafter. 

I would next address a word to those whose mis- 
conduct or misfortunes have reduced them to straits and 
difficulties in their circumstances. There is a vast dif- 
ference, no doubt, in the cause of their distress ; but 
their distress, in either case, may be great. Now such, 
perhaps, should be told what they are to expect. They 
•must look for struggles and temptations. They may 
expect to meet with opportunities of relieving the pre- 
sent burden by unfair practices ; perhaps, of setting 
themselves, apparently, at ease and at liberty. They 
most count upon being violently beset and urged in their 
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minds when these opportunities offer. Their own 
hearts will suggest to them all the misery of their pre- 
sent situation, what they have suffered, or what they 
are likely to suffer, if they neglect the present oppor- 
tunity. Their imagination will go in quest of every 
excuse and palliation that can be thought of; what 
they are induced to do is no more than what thousands, 
and they themselves, perhaps, have done before — what, 
they hope, urgent want may make pardonable— it is 
what, some time hence, they may make restitution for 
— what, perhaps, may never be known — ^what, if it be 
known, will not leave them worse than they are. 
These, and numberless more like reflections, will rise 
up in their minds. All is, however, of no weight, be- 
cause what is wrong and unjust in a rich man vnll be 
wrong and unjust in a poor man ; but such, nevertheless, 
as will probably be of great influence upon the biassed, 
bewildered judgement. The temptation they must 
expect will occur frequently, will meet them at every 
turn — ruin them when off their guard, struggle with 
them when upon it — infest them with constant impor- 
tunity. What advice, then, can be given to such? 
To stick the closer to their integrity the more ui^nt 
their distress grows. To consider that every man h;is 
his trial — this is theirs ; that this is their pix)per enemy, 
the persecution and danger to which they are exposed ; 
this their spiritual enemy. They are to do what a good 
soldier does, arm themselves the strongest where they 
know they are the weakest ; prepare for defence where 
they expect the attack : collect, that is, all their re- 
solution, to this point ; exert themselves, and all the 
vigour of character which they are masters of, against 
their adversary. If they have themselvea to Uamie ibr 
their distress, strict honei^ under it ii ^tm mgrt ind 
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the only way, by which they can repair their error. 
Uprightness in adversity always procures the respect 
and indulgence of mankind ; and, we trust, also, the 
favour of Almighty God. Even when our adversity 
has been owing to our own fault or folly, it is an atone- 
ment in some measure for past misconduct ; but when 
we see extravagance drive men to distress, and distress 
to dishonesty, there is no one will pity them ; because 
every body but themselves can see that both the distress 
and dishonesty lay at their own door. The case of 
those who are reduced by misfortunes, which is what 
may happen to the best and wisest of mankind, is, as 
it ought to be, more easy. It is easier, I, mean, to bear 
up cheerfully against the inconveniences of poverty, 
when we have not ourselves to reproach with it. There 
is no infamy to contend with ; for where is the shame 
of sharing the disaster which all mankind are liable to ? 
It is like being struck by a thunderbolt. There is no 
disgrace in it of any kind. Fools, indeed, may deride, 
when they see us stripped of the ornaments of wealth 
and honour — but none but fools will laugh : the good 
and serious will be taught to look up to the hand which 
holds the rod, and tremble for themselves. Misfortunes 
man is taught to expect ; and, bad as the world is, it 
will always reverence an honest man struggling with 
difficulties. But there are for such3 comforts and con- 
ttderations of another kind, far above the world or its 
opinions. The proper reflection in such a situation, 
and which should never be out of a man's mind, is 
this— -that their misfortune is the visitation of God 
alone, prdbably for the very purpose of trying and 
proving our integrity. 

thp tiiei^fore, tluit stands (inn, that holds fast his 
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integrity, comes out of the fire purer 
approves himself to his God in the vei 
God has been pleased to try him. Thii 
our sufferings — making, that is, ** our l\ 
which is but for a moment, work out forj 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory J 
to speak the plain truth, it is not those wl 
to poverty by misfortunes that are oi 
under it. It is those who set out wit 
over-reaching and deceit, and fail in tl 
who begin with extravagance and end ii 
is, wanting either any good principle 
mind to abide by it, they are carried 
temptation which, according to their cL 
the strongest : in their prosperity by lu: 
— in their adversity by the practices 
roguery. The violent temptations that 
cumstances lay men under, to attempt thi 
and dishonesty, ought both to make ut 
selves, and likewise somewhat more r 
charitable towards others, who labour un 
of this kind. We may have been, pei 
honest in our dealings ; we have done 
have been always in affluence, at ease 
stances, and have never felt the load 
perplexed or reduced fortunes. We hi 
what it is to look disgrace and poverty 
we have known this, we know not the 
honesty is put to, nor how far ours 
out against them. It is one thing t 
tegrity in the ordinary transactions 
of life, and another to hold it fast 
when we are pushed on by indigene 
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THE MISAPPLICATION OF EXAMPLE. 

1 Cor. XV. 33. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

We often make a very bad use of the example of 
others ; and this is not owing solely to the wickedness 
of the example, but to our own error and perverseness 
in applying it. It is very difficult to live well among 
bad companions. It is a proof of a strong sense of 
duty, as well as of a great command of resolution, to 
maintain our virtue and innocence in any particular 
branch of morals, in which there is a general relaxation 
of principle and insensibility of guilt prevailing among 
the persons around us. Men without principle, men 
without religion, men of unstedfast minds, of easy 
consciences, of thoughtless dispositions, are swept away 
by the current — they go down with the stream of 
general practice, and of general conversation, with 
very little opposition to corruptions which have example 
to support them ; hence, the infectious nature of vice, 
and the rapid progress of the infection : if licentious 
and lascivious sins have found their way into a neigh- 
bourhood, good and serious men are shocked to see 
how the youth of both sexes fall into the snare. It is 
with concern that they observe how many are undone, 
and how soon. When drinking, late hours, riotous 
proceedings, gain footing in a place, there is no com- 
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puting what numbers are drawn in : at first, it is pro- 
bable, those only who were bad beforehand — ^then the 
idle and unoccupied, who are ready for any seduction-*- 
then the giddy and foolish — ^then the pliant tempered ; 
but the evil practice continues, till husbands and 
parents forget all those who ought to be the nearest 
and dearest to them, and share in the general profli- 
gacy, to the great grief, terror, and prejudice of their 
friends, and those who depend upon them. If swearing 
get into use, it is inconceivable how the horror of it 
wears away, and how soon oaths and imprecations be- 
come frequent in our streets, even from the lips of 
children ; how all discourse, especially all mirth and 
diversion, become tainted with it ; but the good Chris- 
tian reflects — ^he knows that sin is the same, whether 
it be common or uncommon, whether there be many 
examples to countenance it, or none, whether it be 
the fashion of the place, or the contrary — that it is the 
same in the sight of God, the same in its final effects, 
the same in its punishment ; and that all those, be they 
many or few, who are led away by the commonness 
of a vice, are either men of hollow and unsound princi- 
ples, or foolish and ignorant — men wanting in firmness 
and self-command, men incapable of any moral pro- 
ficiency : yet, that is the true time to hold close to a 
man's innocency and resolutions, when he is beset, as 
I may so say, by the restless importunity of evil ex- 
ample, of a corrupt neighbourhood, of a licentious age. 
These all are the natural consequences of bad ex- 
amples ; but what I rather propose to consider is, not 
so much the effects, as the misapplications of example. 
And of these one is the following, — ^when a man of 
general good character has some particular failing 
mixed with his virtues, we, without possessing the 
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virtues, make them an excuse for the failings in our- 
selves : than which nothing can be more absurd, for 
how far these virtues may extenuate the failings in 
him is certainly of no importance to us ; if we have 
not his virtues to allege in our conduct, they can be of 
no benefit or profit to us. And if we take the argu- 
ment the other way — if we suppose that the failing 
cannot have so much harm and guilt in it as some 
impute to it, otherwise so good a man would not have 
^allowed himself in the practice, we advance the un- 
safest argument that can be alleged. Some are very 
mixed characters, very inconsistent with themselves ; 
and men, otherwise good, are under surprising delusions 
in that part of their character in which they have suf- 
fered themselves to be overcome ; so that, to build 
upon their authority in the very point in which they 
betray their weakness, is to rely upon a very feeble 
support indeed. Thus, a man of honour and honesty 
in his dealings, in whom the w^orld places great trust 
and confidence, may unfortunately, with all his cha- 
racter for general conscientiousness and integrity, have 
fallen into habits of sottishness and drinking ; others 
who give themselves up to this insinuating and per- 
nicious vice will plead his example, — and appear to 
tliemselves to be sheltered, as it were, under his cha- 
racter, though not one of the qualities which compose 
his character belong to themselves. But, they say, 
could he be the man to permit himself these indulgences, 
if he thought them so wrong ? Alas ! we ought never 
to argue in this manner — we cannot infer a man's 
judgement from his practice, we know not what passes 
in his mind : perhaps his conscience is struggling 
against it all the while ; per]iaj)s he has been so often 
overcome by temptation and by his propensity, that con- 
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science has lost its force and its sensibility — which will 
happen ; perhaps, if he were to counsel and admonish, 
he would be the first man to warn or caution us against 
the very indulgence in which we think we are only 
following him : he would propose his own case to us, 
not as an encouragement or an example, which we 
make it to be, but as a lesson and a warning. Sensible 
of his infirmity and his unsteadiness, he does not un- 
dertake to defend it, although he has often found him- 
self overcome by it. And what must be the consequence 
of this kind of imitation ? If we will imitate some par- 
ticular person, let us imitate him in his good proper- 
ties ; at least, let us imitate him throughout. Picking 
out from each character the bad parts of it, and in- 
fusing those, and those only, into our own, is a plan 
which must end in gradual loss of virtue and growth 
of vice ; and if others pursued it as well as we, in 
universal depravity and corruption. We are to judge of 
actions and conduct as they are in themselves, and not 
as they are joined with other actions and other conduct 
in the same person — that is the right and sound judge- 
ment : but the most wrong, and the most unsound, 
is that which would excuse vices which we have, by 
virtues which we have not ; that which presumes that 
a man's judgement vindicates what his passions prompt 
him to. 

A second misapplication of example is this : when 
we see a man of pious and religious carriage forget his 
character, so as to fall into some unjustifiable or loose 
conduct, we forthwith conclude that his former piety 
was all hypocrisy; his religion feigned. Now this is a 
very hasty conclusion ; the experience of human life 
does not authorise it : on the contrary, we sec men 
drawn into transgressions of their duty, without re- 
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nouncing, or even disturbing their principles. There 
is a great deal of difference between secretly respecting 
religion, and religion not having so firm a hold on our 
minds as to guide and direct our conduct uniformly. 
We may infer the weakness of a man's principles and 
resolution, or we may infer the violence of his passions, 
and the mastery they have gained over him, from his 
giving way to temptation ; but we cannot infer, either 
his former insincerity, or that any deliberate change in 
his opinions has taken place. A difference ought to be 
made whether the sin be casual or habitual ; that is, 
whether it be a single offence, or a course of offending : 
if it be the first kind, it is a very harsh judgement to 
pronounce, because a man has been off his guard, and 
overtaken off his guard, that therefore, in truth, he has 
no religion at all. There is no foundation for any such 
inference. Not only charity, but probability is against 
it. If a man apparently religious falls not only into a 
single act of transgression, but into an evil course of 
life, the presumption no doubt is more against him ; 
yet even here it is far from decisive. Men in fact 
allow themselves a course of unlawful practices in some 
particular point, who retain a regard to duty in other 
points. We may perhaps argue that they deceive, even 
fatally deceive, their own hearts ; but we cannot argue 
that they reject the grounds of moral and religious ob- 
ligation. I mention this case in particular, because 
vicious men are exceedingly apt to lay great stress upon 
it. It is a kind of ease to their minds to find out a 
hypocrite. If they can but point out in the neigh- 
bourhood a man of outward sanctity and apparent reli- 
gious behaviour, who has been detected in some secret 
bad practices, or who, after years of sober and regular 
conversation, has fallen off from his charactefy and given 
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himself up to licentious or dishonest courses, they draw 
a great comfort from it to themselves — they are fond of 
repeating such instances j they are willing to believe, 
and would have others believe, that all men at the 
bottom are very like themselves ; that the di£Perence 
between good and bad men is more in the appearance 
than the reality ; that the opinion of the world, which 
reprobates and cries out against them, is unreasonable ; 
for it is not, that they are in fact worse than others, 
but that they do not cover and mask their vices so well. 
Now I say, that this way of talking and thinking is 
very irrational, on two accounts : first, because it pre- 
sumes that every man who allows himself in some bad 
practice, or who falls ofFfrom his former character, is, and 
all the while has been, secretly, a disbeliever and a con- 
temner of religion,— which presumption is by no means 
true ; it is neither generally true, nor absolutely true. 
It is a conduct which arises from inconsistency much 
oftener than from insincerity. And secondly, were it 
true, the inference they draw from it to the encourage- 
ment of their own vices is to the last degree fallacious. 
Because there are hypocrites in the world, does it 
follow that there are no solid ground; of virtue? True 
it is, that some who make a profession of religion, in 
their hearts reject it — Does it follow that religion has 
no foundation to stand on ? It is only the judgement 
of these partial persons after all, that is shown t and, 
what is most material, it is that judgement corrupted 
and influenced by a bad life — because theirs is always, 
by the very supposition, a case of concealed or newly- 
commenced wickedness. 

Another species of deceptions argument from ex- 
ample is this — ^when we see, or rather imagine that we 
see, other persons perform any act of religion from 
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selfish or unprincipled motives, we avoid their example 
by not performing the act of religion at all ; which is 
the most perverse turn to give to the matter that can 
be. The true reflection from such an example is this : 
The duty does not cease to be such — ^the act of religion 
is not therefore^less an obligation, because certain per- 
sons of our acquaintance perform it with very improper 
views and motives; if they comply with it from bad 
reasons, we ought to comply with it from better, instead 
of not complying with it at all, in order to show our 
dislike of their example. Thus because we think some 
persons come to church or the sacrament, to be thought 
religious ; others because it has been their custom ; 
others because they are obliged to it by their situation, 
calling, or the authority of their parents and masters ; 
others because they have nothing else to do — therefore 
we will not go to church or the sacrament at all. This 
example shows what shifts and pretences men are driven 
to in excuse of their neglect of duty. Good and wise 
men would be very unwilling and scarce able to believe, 
that any persons performed religious acts from any 
other than religious motives ; — ^but they immediately 
reflect that if the case be not so, it is nothing to them ; 
it is no extenuation of their guilt, should they neglect 
what is their duty, if others debase their performance 
of it by unworthy motives : nor, on the other hand, can 
it ever detract from the worthiness and acceptability of 
those services which proceed from a sincere wish to 
please God. 

In like manner, because it sometimes happens that 
men who are remarkable for their attendance upon 
religious ordinances are not equally remarkable for 
their honesty and virtue, and good conduct in other 
respects, therefore we take up a mean opinion of religion 
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and religious ordinances. This is a very loose conse- 
quence that we draw — religious ordinances never pre- 
tended to possess such a check and irresistible efficacy 
in them, as to make men good universally or neces- 
sarily. Great allowances must be made for the diffisr- 
ence of men's engagements, and the temper of their 
minds with respect to them, and some for the difference 
of men's apprehension of the importance of particular 
offices ; and after these allowances, I believe it will 
turn out that the soundest virtue, the truest morality, is 
found in conjunction with a pious veneration for the 
offices of religion. 

The sum of my discourse amounts principally to this : 
If unfortunately there be any in our religious congre- 
gations who are found out to have carried on concealed 
practices of wickedness along with outward sanctity and 
devotion ; who, after having led for a long time a life 
of regularity and religion, fall off from these charac- 
teristics, we are not entitled to conclude, as we are very 
apt to do, that they are, and have been, disbelievers on 
the whole. Experience of human nature authorises no 
such conclusion ; the probability is, that they are not 
so much consequences as inconsistencies : these men 
are borne down by the force and strength of the tempta- 
tion. But, chiefly and industriously, ought we to be- 
ware of drawing such inferences from the examples, as 
to make them either a reason for the less respectability 
of religion itself; or for thinking that such may in any 
way, or by any construction, either in the judgement of 
mankind, or in the final judgement of God, be an excuse 
or cover for our own evil courses. 
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THE DUTY OP PARENTS TOWARDS THEIR 

CHILDREN. 

(PAET I.) 

Ephesians VI. 4. 

Ye fathers f provoke not your children to wraik, but 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. 

The duty of parents towards their children is a duty 
which concerns so many, and is of such importance to 
all those whom it does concern, that it deserves every 
consideration which we can give it : for though it be 
a duty generally acknowledged, it is not in some parts 
of it either so well understood, or so properly practised 
as it ought to be. I shall divide the duty, for method's 
sake, into three parts. 

First ; the maintenance of children, and a reasonable 
provision for their happiness, in point of circumstances 
and situation in the world. 

Secondly; education. 

And thirdly ; the proper care of their virtue. 

The obligation upon parents to maintain their 
children is the first and pleasantest part of their duty ; 
and it is founded upon this reason — the helpless con- 
dition of infancy renders it absolutely necessary that 
one or other take the charge of its maintenance. And 
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it is manifest that the parents have no right, by their 
act and deed, to burden others with the charge. No- 
thing, therefore, is left but for the parents to under- 
take it themselves : so that the maintaining of our off- 
spring is matter of strict debt to the rest of mankind. 
And this, independent of the affection of parents to 
their children ; which, if it be instinctive, is an instinct 
implanted for the express purpose of promoting the 
interests of their children, and so demonstrative of God 
Almighty's will and intention about it. 

This part of a parent's duty, though so plain and 
natural, and though the impulse to it be commonly so 
strong, is not always discharged. Tliey are the lowest, 
indeed, as well as the vilest of the human species, who 
neglect or break through it : yet there are some such in 
every neighbourhood. There are those who run away 
from their families and leave them to perish, by the 
want of what they should do for them. There are 
others who stay at home only to consume in drunken- 
ness and idle sports, what should be bread for their 
families ; and perhaps what their families earn. 

There are those who are fallen into so slothful and 
idle a course of life, that they had rather cast their 
children upon the public than labour for them. And 
there are those, lastly, who, after having ruined the 
mother, and been the means of bringing innocent suf- 
ferers into the world, abandon both to shame and 
misery, nor concern themselves as being any farther 
connected with them, or being under any obligation to 
provide for the maintenani;;e of either : which is just 
as abandoned and wicked a line of conduct as any of 
the others, — for, if you remember the reason why 
parents are bound to maintain their children, that 
reason holds equally for natural children as for any 
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n:^;^rive act the hand* f>f is 
viffiCrthinjf nfccesrtArr for h, 
]$r(ft:%%Ti: fw it%elf ; and that ift^ a rcsieBib£e prTnaon 
for the happinev. ot the child in is csrs!BicaBces and 
situation of life. Tho% who, to stake don voik of 
the hiihjtctf szj that a parent is boimd to do alllie can 
for hiH children, sslj too much ; bccanse, ac that rate, 
every thing a pcTson spends, whidi mi^ht haxe been 
^hVi'Af and every profit omitted which might hare been 
in;ule, would be criminal, as it wonld be a breach of 
that rule. Ik'Hides, such very general mles, which hare 
no liniitff, would be of no sort of use. But a reasonable 
can; of the circumstances and situation of children is 
certainly a parent's duty, — that is, to put them in such 
a Hiiuation, and leave them, if in our power, in such 
cireinii.stanceK, as that they may have a fair chance, 
and a probable expectation of being happy and useful. 
Ilappjj and useful are the two words to be remembered: 
that is what I mean by a reasonable provision. 

Now I do not say a child has this chance or ex- 
pc'ctation, utiless he be well placed in a situation suitable 
to his habits and reasonable expectations, and furnished 
likewise with a competent provision for the demands of 
that situation. But here it becomes a very material 
(jiiestion, how we are to calculate the demands and 
(expenses of the situation, or what may be deemed a 
jxTson's reasonable expectation. For these exigencies 
depend nnieh upon the young man himself, and they 
can call or think what tliey please so many exigencies ; 
and thus making the expectations of the child in some 
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degree the measure of the parent's duty, we are laying 
the parent open to unbounded demands. I answer, that 
the exigencies of any situation, and the reasonable ex- 
pectations of children, are so far regulated by custom ; 
that as much indulgence in expense, appearance, and 
manner of living, and the like, as is customarily allowed 
to and practised by people of such professions, or in 
similar situations of life, are to be accounted the exi- 
gencies of that situation. Not that custom, in its own 
proper force, can alter or determine what is right or 
wrong in any case ; but in the present case you cannot 
suppose that a young person who is denied that which 
all, or almost all, about him are allowed, or, which is the 
^me thing, is not supplied with the means of procuring 
them, and exposed on that account to continual morti- 
fication, and what he reckons disgrace : you cannot, I 
say, suppose that he will be tolerably easy or happy 
under such circumstances — at least you will not find 
him so ; and a fair chance for his ease and happiness 
he has a right to look for. You will understand that 
all vicious and licentious indulgencies are to be excepted 
out of this rule, which a parent is not to encourage or 
supply, or even permit, if he can help it, however com- 
mon they may be in the situation and class of life in 
which his child is placed ; nor would it alter the case 
if such practices were universal. 

What we have said of custom regulating the exi- 
gencies and situation, is equally true as to the expecta- 
tion of the child, and the choice of situation. In 
reality, and in the eyes of reason, all situations 
which are equally innocent and useful are equally 
honourable; but it is not exactly so in the opinion 
of the world. The world has what it calls its di* 
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consolation and encouragement to their condition of 
life ; as it shows that every man who has health and 
hands, and activity, need not fear being able to do his 
duty to his family: and would we did not observe 
many persons more afraid of the burden of a family 
than they are of offending God by a life of lewdness 
and licentiousness ! They who transgress against this 
rule are the people who suffer their children to live in 
absolute idleness, or what is next to it, in some trifling 
employment which can never be of service to them 
when they' become men — or in little pilferings and 
private tricks ; and who do not, if they grow up, take 
care betimes to provide them with masters and honest 
laborious callings. 

The next order of men are those who are in the 
iniddle, betwixt poverty and riches ; who are of liberal 
professions, and though of smaller estates, in creditable 
branches of business. These might provide a mere 
subsistence for their children by sending them out into 
the world to get their bread by trade or manual labour ; 
but they would not satisfy by these means the reason- 
able expectations of their children, which is necessary 
to be done, in order to give them a fair chance for 
happiness. Much less are they bound, on the other 
hand, to make them or leave them independent of any 
profession. This may happen sometimes ; but I believe 
that there is more pleasure than merit in it, when it does 
happen. A calling in some degree upon a level, in 
point of place and station, with that which their parents 
follow, is the utmost they are entitled to expect ; and 
yet this simple and practicable rule is often and in 
various ways neglected. It is neglected from avarice, 
from vanity, and from extravagance. From avarice ^ 
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as when a parent sinks his child's profession to save the 
charges of education, which of all schemes of economy 
is the worst : for the child, when he becomes master of 
his liberty and his fortune, will hardly sit down with 
the calling he is brought up to, and is qualified for no- 
thing better. But this error is not common. Our 
rule is violated from vanity, when a parent, from some 
foolish conceit of birth and distinction, thinks the or- 
dinary occupations of life beneath the dignity of hid 
family,, and yet is not in circumstances to advance his 
children into the more honourable professions, and so 
leaves them to shift for themselves without either em* 
ployment or profession at all ; or, what is worse, intro^r 
duces them perhaps into some profession or place of 
public education of some great name and repute, and 
yet has it not in his power to supply him with 
the necessary expenses of the station in which he 
has placed his child, until he can maintain himself: I 
call these necessary ewpeiises^ as I said before, which 
all or most in the same situation of life are allowed. 
This is both folly and cruelty : — folly, for you will 
hardly ever know an instance of a person succeeding in 
a profession who is thus shackled ; — and cruelty to the 
child, for the thus lifting him up into the higher classes 
of life, without giving him the means of supporting him- 
self, is only to expose him to continual insult and mor- 
tification; to make his life and happiness a prey to 
every vexation and distress. I am sure that a parent 
who acts thus does not do his duty by his child, if it 
be a parent's duty to give his child a fair chance of 
happiness. He gives him indeed scarcely any chance 
at all : for there is not any one living who can be at 
ease under the difficulties and vexations which a man is 
liable tp whose circumstances are inadequate to his statCr 
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And lastly ; parents do not discharge their duty to 
their children, or what is just the same, put it out of 
their power to discharge it, by their own extravagance. 
When a parent might, by frugality and self-denial and 
diligence, put his children into a calling suitable for 
them, and give or leave them sufficient to go on with 
his calling, and does not do so, he is then extravagant 
in the properest sense of that word, and his extravagance 
has a double effect on his children — it both accustoms 
them to high or luxurious living, and deprives them of 
the means of continuing it. Nor is it an excuse to say 
that their children shared with them \ that they in- 
dulged them while in their power with every thing they 
could afford, or more. This is not that reasonable and 
permanent pi^ovision for a child's happiness which it is 
a parent's duty to make. 

The last order of men which remains to be considered 
are those of great fortune and family, and who are 
bound perhaps to transmit to some one child a con- 
siderable part of their fortune. Such child will seldom 
submit to enter into a profession, nor would the parent 
be willing he should. When those persons, by luxury 
or mismanagement, throw away their large fortunes 
upon themselves — or enjoy it while they may, as it is 
termed— they leave the rest of their family of all others 
the most destitute; for they have brought them up 
with expectations only to be disappointed j with habits 
which will teaze and torment them, and with a pride 
which will starve them. 

To sum up the whole ; the duty of parents to their 
children, like every other duty, has its limits. There is 
such a thing as doing too much, when we are so anxious 
for our family as to be hardly just, and never generous 
to the rest of mankind. And there is such a thing as 
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doing too little — when we neglect the opportunities we 
have, or may have, of providing for our children in such 
a manner as is reasonable, and, if it be not their own 
fault, conducting them through an ensnaring and 
precarious world, with comfort to themselves and use- 
fulness to others. 
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THE DUTY OP PARENTS TOWARDS THEIR 

CHILDREN. 

(part II.) 

Proverbs xxii. 6. 

Train up a child in the way he should go^ and when 
he is old he will not depart from it. 

One grand article of a parent's duty to his children 
is the care of their virtue, and the using of proper ex- 
pedients and precautions to preserve and inculcate it. 
This you will say was the business of education, which 
has been already treated of j but there are certain other 
precautions and expedients which do not fall under the 
notice of what is commonly reckoned education, and 
which therefore we choose to make the subject of a 
separate exhortation ; though to say the truth, it 
matters little how our duty is arranged or divided, if it 
be but understood and practised. 

Now the first and principal and most direct way of 
encouraging virtue in our children, is by our own ex- 
ample. The great point in a young person, or indeed in 
any person, is the being accustomed to look forward to 
the consequences of their actions in a future world : and 
this is not to be brought about by any other method 
than the parents* acting with a view to those con- 
sequences themselves. Whatever parents may be in 
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their own conduct, they cannot but wish to have their 
children virtuous : both because they know that virtue 
at the setting out has a better chance for thriving in 
the world than vice (though with all chances it may 
turn out otherwise), and because, unless a man has de- 
liberately, and from conviction, cast off all expectation 
of a future state (which is not, I trust and believe, the 
x^ase with many, if with any), he cannot but desire, if 
he love his children at all, to have them happy in that 
state — he cannot but know that to promote and secure 
that happiness and that interest is, after all, the very 
best thing which he can do for them. And I will 
suppose it to be the wish and purpose of every parent. 
JBut then how do they go about to accomplish it? 
They gravely, perhaps, and solemnly give them lessons 
of virtue and morality — ^wam them with much seeming 
jeamestness against idleness, drunkenness, lewdness, 
dissoluteness, and profligacy ; whereas they themselves 
hang about all day without employ, come home dis- 
ordered by intemperance, are cried out against in the 
whole neighbourhood for some profligate connexions, 
and waste and destroy their substance in riot, dissipa- 
tion, and high living : or they will tell their children, 
possibly, of the great importance of religion — that every 
thing beside is of short duration, and, consequently, 
small importance, in comparison with this — that death 
closes all our cares but this — whatever else, therefore, 
they regard, to take care of this. ' This is the con- 
sation, perhaps, that they hold with their children, 
whilst their own conduct all the while has not much of 
the influence of religion discoverable in it. The offices 
and ordinances of religion, which are the apparent, and 
therefore, as examples, the affecting and influencing 
l^pirit of it* are put by and neglected, if there be any 
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him into politer stations of life, where he will hear 
these vices and propensities reprobated, and a spirit of 
honour and dignity set up against them : and it will 
carry him away from those places where he is beginning 
to form mean attachments and bad habits. If there be 
reason to suspect him of a mercenary, sordid temper, — 
which in youth is not common, — a liberal education and 
a liberal profession are the best remedy. An inter- 
course with young persons of these lines of education 
and profession will probably cure it. If he be envious, 
proud, and passionate, impatient of superiority and 
disappointment, the more private his condition of life 
is, the better ; where he will meet with fewer quarrels, 
competitions, and mortifications. 

This all seems very plain and rational, and yet it is not 
only neglected in practice, but expressly contradicted, 
,and a rule the reverse of this pretty generally observed. 
Men choose sometimes their children's professions with 
a view to the dispositions they remark in them. But 
how do they direct their choice ? — Commonly to such 
callings and ways of life as are of all others the most 
likely to foment, call out, and encourage every bad 
disposition they have betrayed. Thus, does a child 
seem addicted to dissolute and licentious pleasures, is 
what we call wild and ungovernable ? he is despatched 
abroad to a distance, and enters one of those professions 
where he will be out of the reach of his parents or of 
any other authority; without superintendence and con- 
trol ; with every opportunity and every temptation to 
vice, together with the example and encouragement 
and conversation of those he is placed amongst. If 
his temper be narrow and mean and mercenary, a trade 
and employment by which that tendency is naturally 
increased is sought out for him, where « selfish and 
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avaricious turn will grow upon him, under the name 
of frugality, attention to business, care, and circum- 
spection } all which he finds to be qualities of great 
use and esteem in the way of life and among the people 
he converses with — and to a certain degree they are 
both necessary and meritorious. If he be of a wily, 
crafty turn of mind, proud of a successful stratagem, 
and laying out to overreach and make an advantage of 
the simplicity and unsuspicious temper of those he deals 
with — ^why then he is made, a parent concludes, for one 
t)f those callings, necessary and honourable in their 
nature, but in the practice of which vileness and craft 
have too many opportunities, too much success. If his 
spirit be haughty and ambitious, this is considered as 
the indication of a lofty and aspiring mind, which must 
be gratified by placing it in one of those liberal pro- 
fessions where the respect and importance, and dignity 
and rank of that higher order are apt to flatter the 
vain, the proud, the arrogant j but in which this sort 
of temper will have no other effect than to expose a 
man to repulse and disappointment, chagrin, envy, and 
vexation, and the whole train of conflicting passions 
which infest unsuccessful, mortified, or affronted pride. 
In their arguments no regard is had to the care or pre- 
servation of the child's virtue, the subduing of his 
vicious propensities, the amendment of his disposition, 
— which in reason ought to be the first of all consider- 
ations ; but the whole attention is paid to worldly ad- 
vancement and success, in which also their choice often 
fails. 

Another case in which parents are chargeable with 
the source of their children's ill conduct, is when they 
urge them, as it were, into situations in which it is very 
4iyBScult to behave well. The parent complains that 
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the son is idle — when he has never put it in his power, or' 
given him the means to exert his diligence^ with any 
advantage or encouragement ; or that he is fallen into 
a loose course of conduct— when the parent, probably 
from pride, avarice, or some such motive, opposed some 
generous attachment, and prevented that virtuous con- 
nexion which might have preserved him from his present 
course of life. This also is no uncommon case, no un- 
common consequence. Or, the child is fretfril and dis- 
contented in his situation, instead of attending to the 
business or the duties of it. This also is often the 
parent's mismanagement, as well as the child's fault 
It may be that the parent has advanced his child to a 
state of i^hich he either cannot or will not supply the 
expenses, and so he leaves him in much embarrassment 
and perplexity — has dignified him with a condition of 
life beyond his first expectations, or has accustomed him 
early to habits of luxury inconsistent with the calling 
he is destined to, or the provision he has given him. 

The example of a parent, I have already said, has a 
great and obvious influence upon the manners and moral 
sentiments of children ; and the greater in proportion 
as they entertain the more reverence, esteem, and 
affection for their parent. Young people seldom seem 
much or well impressed with moral sentiments of their 
own ; and it is not to be expected, hardly indeed to be 
wished, that a child should condemn or regard with 
abhorrence what he sees his parent practise. This is 
obvious. But there is another way in which the child's 
character is often determined by the parent's conduct, 
which is not so obvious ; and that is, when the parent 
carries any quality or behaviour to an excess which the 
child sees and suffers under. The child is apt, when he 
grows up, to discard the whole principlet And run into 
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the contrary extreme. Thus, when a parent carries his 
economy to a length which teazes and harasses, and 
makes unhappy his family and all about him, it is odds 
but the child despises, when he enters into the world, all 
economy as so much covetousness, and sets off, as soon 
as it is in his power, a prodigal and spendthrift. If the 
seriousness and gravity of the parent be mixed with 
moroseness and austerity, the effect is, that the child 
contracts an aversion to all seriousness, and turns out 
a character of thoughtlessness, levity, and profaneness. 
If the parent's religion be melancholy or superstitious, 
it compels him to a constant affectation of it, in season 
and out of season. If it be a troublesome attention to 
multiplied forms and ceremonies, there is danger lest 
the child take up a dislike to all religion, as inconsistent 
with any tolerable degree of ease or pleasure.-r-The 
same of many other qualities. We are often disgusted 
even with virtue itself, when coupled with forbidding 
manners. A parent, therefore, who wishes to recom- 
mend good principles and good qualities to the child, 
should not render them forbidding in his own example : 
and if he wishes to procure and preserve a proper 
influence, he should not only be virtuous (which is the 
first and great thing), but take care to make his virtues 
sit easy upon him, and render even his virtue — what 
virtue is always capable of being — amiable, easy, and 
engaging. 
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LIIL 

THE DUTY OP CHILDREN TOWARDS THEIR 

PARENTS. 

Exodus xx. 12* 

Honour thy father and thy mother^ that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. 

In my last discourse I gave an account of those 
duties which parents owe to their children, I proceed 
now to take notice of those which the children in re- 
turn are enjoined to perform towards their parents. 
And this may be done by examining into the sense and 
meaning of the words of the text : '* Honour thy father 
and thy mother.*' Something may be added, too, with 
regard to the promise annexed to the performance of 
this duty, " that thy days may be long in the land, 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.'* 

" Honour,'' then, signifies a great many things ; and 
takes its sense especially from the person it relates to. 
To honour the king is one thing, — to honour God is 
another. To honour our equals or inferiors is different 
from either ; and therefore the word must not be taken 
in the same sense wherever we meet with it ; but 
the meaning and extent of it must be determined by 
the party to which it is addressed. Since then the 
words, " Honour thy father and thy mother," are so 
much of one of the commandments of God as is meant 
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to secure the duty of children towards parents ; and. 
several duties of love, of respect, of obedience, and of 
support, which children owe to their parents, are com- 
prehended under them. 

First, then, we are commanded to love our parents. 
But because, properly speaking, it is not in our own 
power to love or hate, to hope for or fear, when, 
and what, and whom we will, but according as we ap- 
prehend the thing or person to be desirable and lovely, 
— by being commanded to love our parents, we are 
to take such courses and considerations as may in- 
crease our natural affection to them, aiid avoid all such 
things as may any way diminish it. How far their 
being, under God, the authors and originals of our life 
and existence, may contribute to excite this affection, 
is not so easy to determine ; because life, as it is happy 
or miserable, is differently to be represented. But 
parental love, which exerts itself in a constant care and 
preservation of us, is a real good, which deserves to be 
repaid with all the love we can show. It is this which 
supplies all the wants of helpless infancy, secures from 
all the hazards of heedless childhood, of giddy and un- 
thinking youth. It is this that informs the mind and 
regulates the manners, that trains up the reason, that 
exercises the memory, that instructs us to argue and 
understand such things as by our years we are capable 
of, and takes care to educate and fit Us for greater 
concerns. It is this that brings us first to God in 
baptism, and keeps us afterwards in the ways of good- 
ness and religion, by instilling into us wise and virtuous 
principles ; by reminding us constantly of our several 
duties, encouraging us in good by favours and rewards, 
and reclaiming us from evil by reproofs and corrections. 
These, and a thousand more, are the ways which parents 
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their duty the better, and in every gesture, word, and 
action, show all due honour and respect to their parents, 
as it is partly in their parents* power to eflPect, so it should 
be their care and concern to promote it. And to this . 
purpose, they must be careful how they live and behave 
in the sight of their children ; for if they make them- 
selves vile and cheap in their eyes by too much fami- 
liarity, by light and indiscreet carriage, they will in 
vain expect the reverence and respect that is due to 
their character. The foundation of respect is some 
supposed excellence and worth, and in consequence of 
this, some kind of superiority ; but when parents either 
admit their children to an equality, or make them privy 
to their follies and indiscretions, they do in effect in- 
vite contempt. And, therefore, all due care should be 
taken, that the domestic differences, and idle and un- 
seemly quarrels and debates, and silly and unkind words 
and actions, that too frequently pass between parents, 
should be concealed from children. 

The third branch of a child's duty is obedience. 
This will vary greatly at different times of life ; but it 
should never cease. It must be absolute and implicit 
during childhood. It can admit of very few exceptions 
in youth. It will ever be general in manhood; even 
when a son or daughter is of age to judge for himself, 
he ought to perceive clear and strong reasons before he 
take upon him to go against his parents' directions and 
admonitions : before he be able to judge for himself, 
which is not so soon as many young persons imagine 
they are able, no excuse can be sufficient. And there 
is one of the strongest possible reasons for our showing 
great deference to a parent's pleasure, and that is, that 
wm are sure (which we can never be on following any 
^jmnfs wwM^t that it is meant for our good. 
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A child ought to reason thus with himself: " I have 
received every proof imaginable of their affection and 
good will, nor can I suspect the least design they can 
have upon me, unless it be to do me good, and prevent 
me from falling into any miscarriage, which I find 
affects them rather more than it does myself. They 
have made me their pride, happiness, and glory. 
They have placed all their content and satisfaction in 
my welfare, and therefore I cannot but believe that 
their counsels and commands are the best that, consi- 
dering circumstances, they can give, and the safest for 
me to follow.*' If children, I say, would but reason 
thus with themselves, and at the same time reflect upon 
the ties and obligations they have to be obedient to 
their parents — the reasonableness, the pleasure, and the 
security of being so — the approbation of all good people, 
and the blessing of God going along with it ; they 
would soon bring themselves to a ready disposition of 
obedience, even though there were some things not so 
agreeable to their own desires, in what their parents 
might enjoin. 

There is one duty more included under the word 
** honour j** and that is the support and maintenance 
of our parents, or our administering to them in their 
wants and weaknesses. For considering the care and 
pains which our father, and the sleepless nights and 
homely offices which our mother, underwent for us — how 
tender they both were of us in our infancy, when we 
were incapable of helping ourselves — how liberal of 
their substance to give us an education and settle us in 
a station of life, to the utmogt of their abilities ; we 
cannot but think it incumbmt ^n UB to requite their 
care, and make them a 8ii tni^ when either 

poverty, which is tf he ^a^ HGt suj^l^i 
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or old age, which is a second childhood, and requires 
our attention, comes upon them. 

Upon the whole, parents, in respect to their children, 
do bear the signal stamp and image of God himself, 
not only as He is their Maker, but as He is their Pre- 
server and Benefactor ; and, therefore, we may observe, 
that as the duties to other men are termed kindnesses 
or charity, or courtesies, or liberality, &c. those towards 
parents in every language are entitled piety: which 
implies something peculiarly divine in the object of 
them, and denotes that the offences of children in this 
respect are greatly increased ; that to slight our parents 
is more than unkindness ; to refuse them support is more 
than uncharitableness ; to be unmannerly towards them 
is more than discourtesy ; and in their necessities not 
to be liberal is more sordid than avarice, nay, is high 
impiety and flagitiousness against Heaven. For " He 
that forsaketh his father is a blasphemer ; and he that 
angereth his mother is cursed of God : but he that 
honoureth his father shall have long life." These 
words of Holy Writ bring us to the nature of that en- 
couragement which God has annexed to the performance 
of our duty towards our parents, " that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 

thee/' 

Now it is evident that this promise was peculiar to 
the children of Israel, from being limited to the land of 
Canaan, which they only were to inhabit ; and there- 
fore it cannot from hence be concluded, either that 
obedient children shall always inherit long life, or that 
they who arrive at old age have therefore been obedient 
children ; since every day's experience shows the con- 
trary. But the encouragement which children have 
from hmce is this-^that if long life be most convenient 
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for them, all circumstances considered, they may expect 
it ; but if it will not prove a blessing, as of itself it 
seldom does, then is not God unfaithful to his promise, 
if the best and most obedient children are translated 
betimes into that better and heavenly country, of which 
the land of promise was but a poor type or shadow. 
And therefore we find the son of Sirach exhorting 
to honour and observe parents, from motives of a 
higher consideration than what are given to the Jews. 
** My son, help thy father in his age, and grieve him 
not as long as he liveth ; and if his understanding fail, 
have patience and despise him not, when thou art in 
thy full strength ; for the relieving of thy father will 
not be forgotten — in the days of thy affiction it shall 
be remembered/* 
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LIV. 

THE DUTIES OP SERVANTS. 

Ephesians VI. 5 — 8. 

Servants^ be obedient unto them that are your masters 
according to the Jlesh^ with fear and trembling, in 
singleness of your heart as unto Christ; not zvith 
eye-service as men-pleasers, but as the servants qf 
Christ, doing the will qf God from the heart, with 
good-will, doing service as to the Lord and not to 
men : knowing that whatsoever good thing any man 
doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether 
he be bond or free. 

These words are a lesson to servants, from no other 
than the Apostle Paul. It was his custom, at the con- 
elusion of his Epistles, to add short practical precepts 
and rules of behaviour, adapted to the various under- 
standings of the persons to whom he wrote. So in 
this and the preceding, which are the last two chapters 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, the Apostle sets forth 
the duties of husbands and wives, and children and 
parents ; and in the words which I have read to you, 
of servants and masters. Now, that in which this 
lesson exceeds all others, is the religion that it carries 
with it : and this religion respects both the motives 
•upon which servants ought to act towards their masters, 
and the gide by which they should regulate themselves. 
Another instructor, a mere human teacher, would 
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have had servants be faithful and diligent in their 
calling, that they might please and satisfy their masters ; 
because, he would have said, that is the way of recom- 
mending one's self — that is the way of bettering our 
condition, and of keeping a good situation if we have 
one — ^that is the way of obtaining and preserving a 
good name and a good character, upon which our live- 
lihood and our success in the world depend. 

He who has nothing to trust to but his hands and 
labour must recommend himself to an employment by 
industry, honesty, care, and sobriety. These qualities 
will constantly be sought for in servants ; and qualities 
contrary to these, laziness, carelessness, dishonesty, and 
drunkenness, will as constantly be avoided by all who 
need them. Therefore a prudent counsellor would 
suggest, if you have a view to pass your time creditably 
in your situation, and to have your service sought 
after — if you would maintain yourself and your family 
with decency, and have a maintenance always to trust 
to, secure to yourself by the regularity of your be- 
haviour, as well as by the diligence, skilfulness, and 
activity of your service, the approbation of those who 
employ you, and of the neighbourhood in which you 
live : that will always do, and nothing else will. A 
merely human teacher, of experience in the world, 
would probably tell a servant all this, and it is all true. 
But what says the Apostle? A divine monitor like 
Saint Paul puts the matter on a different foundation. 
He inculcates far higher views : " Do,'* says he, " the 
will of God from the heart, with good will doing ser- 
vice as to the Lord* and not to men; knowing that 
whatever good thing m fetfa^ the same shall he 

receive of the Lord, w- mm^LmnA #ir free.'* In 

which words three tl First^ that 
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servants are to look up, not to the person who employs 
them, but to God as their master, " doing service as 
to the Lord and not to man/' Secondly ; that it is in 
truth God, and not man, that sets them their work and 
their task, ** Do the will of God/' Thirdly ; they are 
to look to God, and not to man, for the reward of their 
faithful service, " Knowing this, that whatever good 
thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord/' 

First ; the words of the text import this : if God is, 
so far, the proper master of all servants, then it is 
He, and not man, who has assigned them their works 
and their tasks. The foundation of the contract is, 
that the different lots and conditions of human life are 
all appointed by God, and that each man's calling and 
destination is that which God has fixed for him. The 
general frame of human society, and the origin and 
constitution of different societies, are points not under- 
stood by all, but all can understand some things in 
every society j for instance, that there must be masters 
and there must be servants — some to direct and some to 
be directed. The business of the world must be carried 
on ; and it is only by labour that we are all maintained. 
Our food and raiment, our habitations and accom- 
modations, and in part our enjoyments, we owe to the 
hand of industry. Now there are but two methods pos- 
sible — one is, every man working for himself, to supply 
himself with every thing he has occasion for — the second 
isy working for another. The former is the condition of 
.savages, among whom, though every man toils night and 
day to procure himself food and clothing, every man is 
^wretchedly and scarcely provided with either. In such 
» state, they who are best provided are worse off than 
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the poorest inhabitant of this country can be. There- 
fore by such a rule, if it were possible to establish it, 
the poor would gain nothing, and all who are above 
poverty would lose a great deal. The second is the 
condition of civilized life, in which one man sets him- 
self to work whatever he is qualified to carry on for the 
benefit of others, and is in return rewarded with the 
benefit of his industry in some other way. There goes 
through the different employments of life a general 
exchange. Service, in particular, is a fair exchange of 
maintenance for industry, of wages for labour. The 
exchange is honest and advantageous on both sides. 
The master is no less obliged to a good servant, than 
the servant to a good master. There must be pro- 
perty. The face of 4;he earth would be a waste without 
it. The ground would be uncultivated, if no man had 
a property in it. No business of any kind need or 
would be carried on, if they who carried it on had not 
a property in the produce and the profit : but if there 
be property at all, it must be regulated by some fixed 
rules ; and let these rules be what they will, property 
will run into unequal masses. This is inevitable. The 
art of man cannot hinder it. One man will have a 
great deal to spare, another will want. But there is 
one species of property which every man is bom to— 
the use of his liberty ; and thanks be to God, things 
are in such a state with us that this, in general, is 
equal : but then to turn his strength, faculties, and 
activity to account, he must engage with some one 
who has that to spare which he stands in need of. 
He must give him what he has to give, namely, his 
personal service, in order to obtau fimn him what 
he must obtain, his maintenamo "e is no 
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service in this country but what is founded in the in- 
terest of the servant himself. Now the reflection that 
arises from all this, and which is the reflection contained 
in the text, is, that some service necessarily results from 
the order and constitution of civil life ; and since that 
order was of God Almighty's fixing, th^t constitution 
of His appointment, service also itself may be truly 
said to be the destination and contrivance of his Pro- 
vidence. The state is what God made and designed, 
because it is owing to that order of things which he has 
settled in the world ; but we are moreover to refer to 
His Providence the state in which each finds himself: 
and this is true of the lowest as well as the highest — of 
the servant in his state as well as the prince upon his 
throne. We are all disposed into our different states 
by the appointment of God. Wherefore the business 
and duties of these several stations may justly be called 
the task which God has given us to perform ; and, be 
it what it will, whilst we perform it we are performing 
the will of God. A servant, therefore, as the Apostle 
admonishes, is doing service to the Lord. Tlie work 
assigned him is assigned, not only by the will of man, 
but by the appointment of God ; and therefore, as the 
Apostle proceeds, in the execution of that work he is 
to look, not merely to the favour of men, but to the 
approbation of God. Honesty and diligence in a ser- 
vant are so far their own reward, that they ensure to 
him a good character, and nothing else will ; and his 
character is his livelihood : but the Apostle of Christ, in 
giving this servant of his for his wages the reward of a 
fiiture state, carries his disciple farther ; he teaches him 
that, whatever be a man's state, if he discharge the 
dhities and business of it, he will be rewarded for it by 
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God Almighty. The words are these : " Whatever 
good thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive 
of the Lord, whether he be bond or free." 

Now as this is the principle and motive which the 
Apostle proposes, namely, the constant consideration 
that they are doing God's work, and in doing that 
work well are serving and pleasing him, the rule by 
which a servant is to guide himself must correspond 
with this principle. 

Saint Paul delivers his rule in these words : " Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh, in singleness of heart, as unto 
Christ, doing the wilt of God from the heart, with 
good will doing service." Now the first quality that 
we find required here is, singleness of heart as unto 
Christ~that is, not only sincerity of heart, but the 
same sincerity as if they were immediately serving 
the Lord Christ. This excludes all pretences, all 
contrivances and machinations, all affectation and ap- 
pearance of service, which is not true and real at the 
bottom. The second thing laid down in the text, in 
the duty of a servant, is, that he do his duty, " not 
with eye-service as men-pleasers, but as the servants of 
Christ." Eye-service is the service of him who works 
only under the eye of his master— only while he is seen 
and observed by him ; who is good according as he is 
watched, diligent so long as he is well looked after. 
This sort of service is condemned in the text ; and for ' 
a very plain reason : if pleasing man, if pleasing his ' 
master, was the whole and Kole object of a scn-ant's 
view, this might do ; but it can never do with God : j 
it can never, therefore, satisfy ixo^ji^fjiJr- ' . IoJ^mL. J 
and not to man for the final r 
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it can never be his part who conducts himself, not as a 
man-pleaser, but according to Saint Paul's direction, as 
the servant of Christ; it can never be his part who 
considers himself, whilst he is working for his master, 
as doing that business, that task of life, which God 
Almighty has appointed him, and looks, as Saint Paul 
speaks, to receive of the Lord for his service. Such 
a one knows, that whether his earthly master be absent 
or present, be negligent or careful, be skilful or ig- 
norant, be difficult to impose upon or easy to impose 
upon. He who is to be the ultimate rewarder of him 
can never be deceived— is watching him when no one 
else is — seeth in secret — ^rewards that fidelity and that 
diligence which is not to be corrupted by opportunity 
of negligence or dishonesty, or which forgets itself 
when out of sight. 

Having thus stated what I take to be the mind and 
meaning of the Apostle, as to the duty aiid condition 
of servants, I will add, as a concluding consideration, 
spme of the various intimations given us in Scripture 
how greatly our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ esteemed 
the character of a good servant. And this appears from 
hence, that when he would set forth the merit and ac- 
ceptance of a virtuous disciple, he generally does it by 
comparing his with that of a good servant : " Who 
then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his Lord hath 
made a ruler over his household, to give them their 
meat in due season : blessed is that servant, whom his 
Loidt when he cometh, shall find so doing. I say 
rMBfo joa he will inake him ruler over all his house.'' 
^'j0B iee the reception which a true Christian 
^t fr^~~~ ^^VnIs 88 compared with that which a 
.u> et with from his master. 
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" The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into 
a far country, who called his servants and delivered 
unto them his goods ; and unto one he gave five talents, 
to another two, and to another one. After a long time 
the lord of these servants cometh, and rcckoneth with 
them. And he that had received five talents came in 
and brought other five talents, saying. Lord, thou de- 
liveredst unto me five talents, behold I have gained 
besides them five talents more ; and the lord said unto 
him. Thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been 
fiiithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things : enter thou into the joy of thy lord.'* — We 
know that this is but a parable or similitude, and that 
in truth Christ is representing how God will applaud 
and recompense those who have improved and best used 
the abilities and opportunities put into their power ; 
but what I argue is this, that Christ conveys this re- 
presentation under the comparison of a just, orderly, 
and faithful servant ; and that he would never have used 
this comparison, if the character of such a servant had 
not been what he approved, and what those who heard 
him were presumed to approve also. It may be ob- 
served also, what were the circumstances of this servant 
whom our Saviour here describes. They were circum- 
stances, in the first place, of great trust. The master 
had delivered to the servant certain goods ; the beha- 
viour of the servant was the more praiseworthy, the trial 
of his fidelity the greater, inasmuch as he had exerted 
himself so diligently and so successfully when his master 
was absent, " afar off on a journey ;*' and absent for a 
long time : this increases the virtue and merit of such 
conduct, and is mentioned by our Lord because it did 
increase it. 



.^i,** 



These piabiia aonr rr rv: i^orjc.t.ir.v i ^^wv; 
Christian see* ii* zizrj ::Tif v^*- nnrLri i'sv r'.xv, >]^ :^v^ 
fidelity and rec-mcisia** :c t r.^-^i s^r^xv:. A caxI 
servant sees bc^r i^ri-T riiir •iLnv.-Ci r > rc::i\; Ji:ui 
valued bv ChiiiC« -^isL bf iui> :>j^ C\r:>c r:uko:ii 
choice of it as tie Ty^e iz>£ ^'^ ""-^ - >-' -' ry ift>,x*h h< ^u'^ 
lineates the qairriW £zj£ iln^^ e? ^r.xi: be ^i>hv^ 50 
find in his disc^i^ ir-i b:» ii:«i;r rinucs >^;11 bo ac- 
cepted at the cnoi:^ <,c ibei: ie^TinIy Mi>:cr, 
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